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1. Soldier-Lumbermen of the 20th Engineers Off for Work. 2. Maj. QO. Johnson, District Commander, 20th Engineers. 3. A Standard-Gage Track and a 
Stock of Entanglement Stakes and Wood. All the Construction Work Is New. 4. A Large Oak Log—40 Inches Wide, 32 Feet Long. Used for Heavy 
Timber Construction. 5. A Donkey in bg gee in the Mountains. 6. Cutting Wood and Entanglement Stakes with a Gasoline Saw. 7. The Largest 
Sawmill in France, in Charge of Capt. W. Horstkotte, District Engineer. This Mill Has Been Bombed by the Boche but Continues to Cut About 120,000 
Feet a Day. 8. Loading Logs on to Abt 9. Oak Logs Stacked Up Readv for Convevance to Any Place Needed. Note the Broad-Wheeled Motor Truck 
10. A Small Bolter Mill Cutting Ties. 11. View of a French Forest. 12. Rolling Logs Up on to Logging Car 


‘ LOGGING OPERATIONS IN FRANCE IN DISTRICT COMMANDED BY MAJ. S. 0. JOHNSON, 20th ENGINEERS (FOREST). [See Page 42] 
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Successors to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 





“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


and in the present emergency builders 
of ships for Uncle Sam’s merchant fleet 
find just the strength, durability and 
special fitness they demand in 


ouglas Fir 
ad Port Orford Cedar 


Douglas Fir is specified for Ship Decking, Knees, Beams, 
Masts, Spars, Interior Trim, Doors, Ceiling, Flooring, etc., 
and in every instance it would be hard to equal it for big value. 

Port Orford Cedar is also used for Decking, Framing, Wharf 


Planking, Flooring, Interior Trim, Columns, etc. 

Retail dealers can take a profitable tip from these shipbuilders, 
for these two woods from the Pacific Coast offer home builders 
a wide range of uses. Let us suggest a trial order. 


Our facilities for promptly filling orders will interest you. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 
711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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W.D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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THERE have been many evidences of plus pa- 
triotism among sawmill employees during the fourth 
Liberty loan drive, but none more spectacular than 
that of the employees of an Everett (Wash.) plant, 
who suddenly quit work at 2 p. m. one day, marched 
in a body to the mill office carrying an American 
flag and declared a ‘‘bond strike.’’ Each man 
made a plus subscription for bonds, thus putting 
the plant ‘‘over the top’’ twice; then resumed his 
work, 


AccorDING to Theodore E. Ferris, designer of 
the wooden ship adopted by the United States 
Shipping Board, the wooden ship building program 
was adopted as an emergency measure, but con- 
struction has been so systematized and the vessels 
have proved so efficient that he expects that wooden 
ship yards for many years will be able to make a 
strong bid for favor. The wooden ship will be an 


important part of the American merchant marine - 


and -the mercantile fleets of other nations long 
after the principal actors in the present world 
drama have passed from the stage of action. 


A KIND of farm building that, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, ‘“euts considerable 
icé’’ in the winning of the war is.the humble but 
highly useful ice house, the erection of which is 
urged by the department by all farmers -who are 
favorably situated for putting up natural ice ‘for 
family use. This is regarded as a patriotic meas- 
ure for the conservation of perishable foodstuffs. 
These buildings can be erected without permits, as 


their cost of course is, far under the limit, allowed f 


for new farm buildings. 





Lone recognized as the ideal type of building, 
the exigencies of war conditions have accentuated 
the feasibility and value of mill construction. If 
the advantage thus gained is lost after the return 
of normal conditions it will be a sad commentary 
on the business judgment of the producers of the 
timbers used in this class of construction. The 
field properly cultivated now will produce .abun- 
dantly in the time to come after the war. 


Appointment of a Building 
Administrator Proposed 


Suggestion is made by the Chicago Real Estate 
Board in the current issue of its publication that 
a national building administrator be appointed 
with broad powers to control and regulate building 
operations during the war. 

That there is grave need of wise and broad- 
minded handling of the serious problems growing 
out of the stringent restrictions now in force is 
too evident to need comment. The building. in- 
dustry, one of the most important in the country, 
is tied hand and: foot, and unless relief in some 
form comes soon the outlook is far from cheerful. 
At the same time there is room for doubt that 
merely changing the form of control by placing 
it in the hands of a. building adminstrator would 
in itself accomplish the hoped for results. It, 
moreover, ‘is evident that it is impossible, or at 
least unpractical, to appoint a special administra- 
tor for each industry, even those of outstanding 
importance. The real solution seems rather to 
lie in the recognition by the present authorities of 
the fact that the country can. not remain pros- 
perous and able to bear the financial burdens of 
the war ‘unless’. ways can be devised whereby its 
leading industries may continue to exist and to 
function, even tho upon a reduced scale. Prac- 
tically to throttle the building industry, even upon 
the ground of the hard necessities of war, is a 
very serious matter for the nation’s business as 
a whole, and even more so for those directly en- 
gaged therein. There is a happy medium between 
‘“business as usual’’ and the total paralysis of all 
normal business, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
earnéstly hopes that that medium may be estab- 
lished before irreparable injury is done to an in- 
dustry that is one of the chief foundation stones 
of the nation’s prosperity and power. 

Meanwhile, it is gratifying to note the splendid 
spirit being shown by the retail lumbermen in co- 
operating with the War Industries Board in ecarry- 
ing out: the terms of the restricting bailding order. 
They hope there may be a modification of the 
original order that will afford-some relief and en- 
able them to: assist in the program of greater crop 
production and food conservation, but they will 
not in any way oppose the efforts of the authorities 
in Washington to divert to essential war work the 
labor supply o1 the country. 





Applying the “Drive” Idea 
to Home Building 


During ‘the last two years this country has wit- 
nessed some remarkable demonstrations of the 
power of concerted action concentrated within a 
fixed period of time. Enormous sums of money 
have been raised for various patriotic purposes 
by means of intensive ‘‘drives,’’ as these move- 
ments have come to be called. It has, however, 
remained for the city of Seattle, Wash., success- 
fully to apply the ‘‘drive’’ plan of campaign to 
the problem of quickly providing upon a large 
scale the housing needed for the thousands of 
workmen employed in the ship yards there. Just 
how this has been secomplished is told in detail 
on page 41. 

In‘a nutshell, when. it became evident that in 
order to secure, or retain,-ship building contracts 
amounting to about $200, 000,000 the city would 
have to provide adequate housing facilities for 
the workmen the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Commercial Chib jointly formed the More Homes 


Bureau, and what seemed like an impossible task 
is in a fair way of accomplishment. Like many 
other communities where war work is being done, 
Seattle had entertained the hope that Uncle Sam 
would extend substantial financial aid in provid- 
ing the needed housing. When this dream was 
dispelled by Messrs. Schwab and Piez upon the 
occasion of their visit to Seattle last July and 
the cold proposition of building the necessary 
houses or losing the big ship building contracts 
that the Emergency Fleet Corporation had. deter- 
mined to place there was put up to the business 
men of the city they rose to the occasion, organ- 
ized the systematic campaign described in the 
news story referred to, and have already secured 
pledges for the building of more than 3,600 houses, 
and the goal of 5,000 is in sight. 

The story of how this was accomplished is a 
stirring record of civie and commercial codpera- 
tion that may be studied to advantage by other 
communities where increased housing facilities 
for workers in essential war industries are ur- 
gently needed. The Government is unable to 
finance a tithe of the construction of this char- 
acter that is required, and individual communi- 
ties by getting under the load as Seattle has done 
will render a patriotic service and at the same 
time stimulate their own local business and indus- 
trial activities to a marked degree. 
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Forest Products Laboratory Makes 
Mill Scale Study of Oak 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN concludes this week 
the publication of a mill study of the manufac- 
ture of red and white oak in Arkansas by the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

This study is called a mill scale study, altho it 
differs materially from previous efforts that have 
been given that name. Heretofore the logs have 
heen separated into diameter classes and the 
volume and grade were determined for each. This 
showing indicated clearly the lower boundary of 
profit. It showed the lower boundary of diameter 
that could be profitably manufactured. Such a 
study was of course directly usable in determining 
the selection of logs for cutting. 

In the present study we are not told the range 
of diameter but only the average diameter for 
each log class. Such compilation of logs as is 
given divides them into sound and defective or 
into butt logs and upper logs or into plain sawn 
or quarter sawn. We are told that the logs were 
selected partly in the woods and partly in the 
yard, but are not told the theory that guided the 
selection—whether they were intended to repre- 
sent a general average or otherwise. Apparently 
about one-third of the logs were classed as de 
fective. 

The study is somewhat complicated by being 
conducted to indicate several distinct results, In 
the first place, it is a time study of sawing. To 
this extent also it is a cost study. The actual 
cost of sawing may be considered to have been 
closely ascertained. The other costs are assumed 
on a general average. 

The lumber was tallied and graded six different 
times. The first time was in green condition at 
the tail of the mill, the second after temporary 
seasoning. The third, or final, tally was taken in 
the final seasoned condition and also after the 
lumber had been retrimmed or reédged to raise 
the grade wherever possible. Each of these three 
tallying and grading operations was doubly made 
under the rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States and the rules of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

The tallying in the three different stages showed 
differences in measurement as well as in grade. 
The reduction in measurement was partly in 
shrinkage by seasoning and partly by the cutting 
out of defects to raise the grade. It is unfortunate 
that these two factors were mingled instead of hav- 
ing been separated in the study. 

The realization tables published in last week’s 
installment purport to show the range of profit 
over the cost of manufacture per thousand feet 
board measure, as also per hour of sawing opera- 
tion. In order to make this showing a price per 
thousand is applied to each of the grades, based 
upon the average price secured by the mill and 
considered to be a fair average for the year 1915, 
when this study was made, These tabulations 
purport to show a certain profit based upon the 
grading measurement and tally and another based 
upon the second or temporary seasoning and a 
third based upon the final condition of the lumber 
after full seasoning and remanipulation to raise 
the grade. Here, however, it is assumed, to take 


plain white oak first and seconds as an illustra- - 


tion, that it is worth $45 a thousand in its final 
condition and is also worth $45 a thousand on its 
tally in a green condition. As a partial offset, 
however, the green lumber at the tail of the mill 
is charged with a yard cost of $1.49 a thousand, 
which, of course, had not been placed upon it. 

These three sets of realization figures ure sepa 
rately produced for the two association grades. 
It is indicated, for example, that in quarter sawn 
white oak and sound and defective logs the mill 
makes a profit of 28.75 cents an hour if the green 
grading is done under the H. M, A. rule and only 
23.53 cents an hour if the N. H. L. A. rule is used. 
The difference in results between the two rules is 
even greater in some of the other log classes. 

Now it must be remembered that precisely the 
same lumber is being graded under each set of 
rules. From table No. 1 published in last week’s 
installment it will be noticed that, taking the 
entire lot of logs, both red and white oak, the 
H. M. A. grading showed 20,359 feet board meas- 
ure of firsts aud seconds and 54,119 feet of No. 1 
common, or a total of 74,478 feet. The other 
grading showed 17,332 feet of firsts and seconds 
and 49,502 feet of No. 1 common, or a total of 
66,834 feet of No. 1 common and better. Ob- 
viously this quantity as graded by the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association rule was diluted 
by 7,644 feet of lumber which its grading had 
forced into No. 2 common in order to constitute 
the lot that passed as No. 1 common and Vetter 
under the H. M. A. rules. 

Yet this study assumed that plain white oak is 
worth $45 in firsts and seconds and $22 in No, 1 
common regardless of which of the two rules is 
used, and the differentials in revlimtion shown 


in these tables are based almost entirely upon 
the fact that the same price is applied to the 
approximately corresponding grade under each set 
of rules. It is true, of course, that the H. M. A. 
rule included 1,406 feet of No. 4 common not 
provided for in the other grading, as it showed a 
total only 749 feet greater than the total of the 
recognized grades under the other rule. 

This review could be carried further, but prob- 
ably enough has been said to indicate that the 
apparent showing of these tabulations must be 
accepted with some reservations. The study is of 
interest and value without question. It would, 
however, have been of greater value had the anal- 


_ ysis been carried out in further detail for the logs 


and for the product. The conclusions to be de- 
rived from it are somewhat vague and give no 
very firm ground for establishing improved poli- 
cies or methods in hardwood manufacture. Ap- 
parently it is more profitable to manufacture 
quartered oak than plain oak, but that is limited 
by the log. It is more profitable to manufacture 
sound logs than defective logs, but the defective 
logs in this study on averages yielded a slight 
profit and there is nothing to show which of them 
if any showed an actual loss. 

It seems more profitable to manufacture butt 
logs than second and top logs, but, even so, what 
can the manufacturers do about it? It is more 
profitable to grade by one rule than by another 
if the buyer will pay more for the lumber, but it 
requires a much more extended analysis of that 
subject than is here given to determine that point 
satisfactorily. 


In Time of War America Should 
Prepare for Peace 


Now pending in Congress, and before committees 
of both houses, are several bills providing for the 
creation of commissions to consider the problems 
of post-war reconstruction. It is not the purpose 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at this time to dis- 
cuss the merits of these various measures, but it 
does urge with all the power at its command that 
a strong and thoroly competent national commis- 
sion immediately be created to study the many and 
intricate problems that will confront the country 
at the end of the war, and to recommend to Con- 
gress such action as will insure the continuous pros- 
perity and well being of the country and conserve 
the interests of all the people. We in America 
must set our house in order, for there are stren- 
uous days ahead and questions of staggering im- 
port to be solved. It will require wise heads and 
stout hearts to chart a safe course thru the troubled 
waters of reconstruction and readjustment that lie 
ahead. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regards the matter 
of how the members of this commission or advisory 
body shall be selected, whether by Congress direct 
or by appointment of the President, as of far less 
consequence than that they shall represent the 
broadest and most far seeing statesmanship and 
the most outstanding business ability of the coun- 
try. Politics and partisanship should have no part 
in the creation of this body, which will have to deal 
with such momentous questions as the demobiliza- 
tion and reabsorption into trade and industry of 
five millions or more soldiers and sailors, and the 
readjustment of several millions more of men and 
women workers now employed in the war industries 
or in filling the places of the men who are with 
the colors; the future status of our rail and water- 
way transportation systems; the ever present liquor 
problem, now more pressing than ever before; the 
fullest utilization of our new merchant marine; the 
development of all of our natural resources, includ- 
ing the reclamation of waste lands, in order quickly 
to replace the losses of war, and many others almost 
if not quite as important as those that have been 
named. These questions are too fraught with po- 
tentialities for national weal or woe to be tossed 
into the political arena or made the bone of par- 
tisan contention in Congress without first having 
been the subject of careful and deliberate analy- 
sis, study and definite recommendation by wise, far 
sighted and patriotic men. 

All of the other leading belligerent nations long 
ago created various commissions and bureaus for 
the sole purpose of planning for post-war develop- 
ments, and this work has gone forward coincidently 
with the most aggressive prosecution of hostilities. 
Germany in particular has been, and is, active along 
these lines. She has been pushing the building of 
great passenger and freight carrying steamers, 
planning for the establishment of factories in neu- 
tral countries, nominally under neutral ownership, 
and in every way possible scheming to regain her 
lost industrial B commercial prestige. Great 
Britain and France are equally alert as to the tu- 
ture. The former country, for example, has per- 
fected comprehensive plans for launching huge 
housing reforms, involving the building of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dwellingy for workingmey 
the moureut peate is attually in sight. 


We must not lag in this matter. Indeed, we 
should have begun long ago to plan for the period 
of readjustment that, however long delayed, is in- 
evitable. We went into the war unprepared; shah 
peace find us likewise unready? 


Germany Must Surrender and 
Accept Allies’ Terms 


Regardless of any further overtures for peace 
that Germany may make, the war must be pushed 
to the very limit until the Huns are forced to 
throw down their arms, admit that they are 
thoroly whipped and powerless, and sue for peace 
upon the basis of unconditional surrender. This 
is simply plain justice and common sense. Any- 
thing less is treason alike to the heroic dead and 
to the generations unborn. For more than four 
years Germany has reveled in a saturnalia of 
bloodshed, rape and pillage of her own planning 
and making. Having danced she must pay the 
piper, and the bill will not be a light one. 

Thrift and prudence were once held to be Teu- 
tonic characteristics, but during the last four 
years Germany has played the role of the world’s 
most colossal and reckless spendthrift. She has 
wasted not only her own men, money and natural 
resources but those of almost every country on 
the globe. Now Germany faces bankruptcy, and 
a receiver soon will be appointed, in the person 
of General Foch, with the Allies constituting the 
court. The receiver will take charge of the prop- 
erty, especially the guns and ammunition, naval 
vessels, submarines and aircraft. Then the court 
will take an inventory of Germany’s assets and 
liabilities, particularly the latter, and render its 
decision that the Germans must pay, pay, and 
keep on paying until Belgium, France, Serbia and 
all other countries ravaged have been restored 
and reimbursed as far as money can compensate 
for such immeasurable injuries. 

In addition the court will see to it that steps 
are taken to insure the future good behavior of 
the guilty nation. She must be allowed to have 
no munitions works, no battle ships nor subma- 
rines, and no military class. All her people must 
be workers for the next two or three generations, 
or for such time as it will take to produce and 
restore the wealth that they and their fathers 
have wantonly wasted. The great lesson must 
be learned by all the world that the nation that 
takes up the sword for the avowed purpose of 
despoiling its weaker neighbors shall perish by 
the sword, as far as its power ever to repeat the 
crime is concerned. The blood that has been 
spilt and the sacrifices that have been made must 
not have been in vain. 

Germany: Our terms are that you lay down 
your arms and hold up both your hands until all 
your devilish tools can be gathered up. Then 
you can go back to your fatherland and in due 
time—as soon as they can add up the figures that 
must be made good and fix the boundaries of the 
enslaved peoples that have been caught in this 
terrific maelstrom—the Allies will tell you what 
your task is to be. 

There must be no quibbling nor parleying but 
simple justice must rule. The brave men who 
have given their lives cry out for it. The living 
and the generations to come demand it. 


Valiant Forces That Give 
Their Unsung Service 


Because of their personal interest to thousands 
of people connected with the lumber industry 
and for their educational value, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN devotes considerable space to letters 
from soldier-lumbermen in France and pictures 
of their operations. On the front cover page.and 
page 42 of this issue are shown some interesting 
views of operations conducted under the super- 
vision of Maj. 8S. O. Johnson, a well known west 
Coast lumberman, and a letter from a prominent 
Inland Empire lumber sales manager who is work 
ing for Uncle Sam in France and helping to 
supply the fighting forees with the lumber, ties, 
fuel ete. without which they could make little 
progress in battling the Huns. 

In these days of anxious tension, when all 
eyes are focused on the heroic deeds of the glo 
rious American and Allied armies on the fighting 
front in France, we are apt to overlook those 
other patriots, the soldier-loggers in the spruce 
forests of the Pacific Northwest, and the soldier: 
lumbermen in France who are doing just as val- 
iant service for democracy and for humanity 
in a less spectacular and heroic way, but with a 
patriotic determination that knows no such word 
as fail, They are producing the material for the 
airplanes that spell final success and for the rail- 
road linds, the entanglements, the trenches, the 
hospitals, the warehouses and the barracks ip 
Fyance. Theirs, too, will be a glorious r 
when the history of the great war is written. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


In the peace talk and subsequent developments 
are found indications of a military collapse in 
Germany. This may not come immediately, but 
internal conditions in the German empire evidently 
are becoming such as to justify the belief that the 
resources of the kaiser are on the wane. These de- 
velopments, however, do not justify any change 
in the attitude of the Allied nations and an armis- 
tice at this time might cost the Allied countries an 
ultimate victory, by giving Germany an opportunity 
to pull together her resources and make another 
strenuous drive. The attitude of President Wilson, 
which also reflects the attitude of the Allied na- 
tions, clearly indicates that no truce will be toler- 
ated, except it be based on unconditional sur- 
render. 

These developments, however, have been the domi- 
nant factor in the business world, and the most re- 
assuring feature has been the attitude of the 
American business man and the banker, both of 
whom have clearly indicated a determination of see- 
ing this war thru to victory, and as being opposed 
to anything in the way of a halt in our military 
operations before an unconditional surrender of 
Germany and her allies. The attitude of Germany 
and her allies in the peace offensive clears away 
the thought that this was formulated as an inter- 
ference with the subscriptions for the fourth Lib- 
erty loan. In the first place, the Teutonic powers 
know full well that American resources are behind 
this war to the finish, and that a peace propaganda 
would not deter American people from an over- 
subscription of the $6,000,000,000 Liberty loan of- 
fering. The fourth Liberty loan campaign ‘s clos- 
ing with the largest array of individual subscrib- 
ers this country has ever known, which is indica- 
tive of a widespread interest in the Government’s 
prosecution of the war. 

One feature of the development of the fourth 
Liberty loan campaign is the comparative ease with 
which the payments are being financed. The sale 
of the certificates of the indebtedness in anticipa- 
tion of the loan was very large, and this has spread 
over a period of time the financing of the six bil- 
lion dollar loan operation. The response of the agri- 
cultural districts to the appeal of the Government 
completely dispelled all doubt of the interest of the 
farmer in the war. He has subscribed loyally and 
liberally for Liberty bonds, and he is paying for 
them without any serious impairment of the bank- 


ing position in the agricultural sections of the 
country. 

So prosperous is the farmer as a result of the 
enormous crops and abnormally high prices that 
it is difficult to estimate his profits for the year. 
Many farmers have paid off their indebtedness, 
which has been carried for years, out of a single 
year’s crop return. Computing land at present 
market value, and counting labor on the present 
high level, the return to the farmer out of his crop 
production is not so large as many think, but the 
farmer can scarcely figure his profits fairly on the 
basis of an investment, for he lives on the farm, 
gets his living at a minimum cost, cares for his 
live stock used in producing his crops at a minimum 
expense, and contributes his own labor in return 
for these. Necessarily, it is unfair to charge 
against the crops his labor at a high price, unless 
this charge is offset by these other factors. 

The fact remains that the deposits in the banks 
in the agricultural sections of the country have in- 
creased enormously. An illustration of this is 
found in the Iowa banks, in those of Minnesota, 
and in practically all of the agricultural States of 
the West. The farmer is a liberal buyer, but he is 
still prudent in making his purchases, and the indi- 
cations are he will still remain so. He doe not 
like to pay high prices for anything, and in view 
of the effect of the priority restrictions of the 
Government and the limitations on available mate- 
rial for manufacture the farmer is placed in a posi- 
tion where he must pay an abnormally high price 
for the luxuries that he buys or go without them. 

These restrictions made necessary by inadequate 
transportation facilities and by the war demands 
on raw materials are forcing thrift and economies 
on the people to a greater extent than a campaign 
of education, which is necestarily a slow process. 
Both are causing a slowing down in many lines of 
trade and industry, an indication of which is found 
in the lumber industry, reflecting the rather drastic 
restriction on building operations. Yet in face of 
all this there is expressed almost universally the 
idea that if it is necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment to carry out its war program it will be en- 
dured without complaint—a strong testimonial to 
the patriotism and the singleness of purpose of the 
American business man in this war. 

There seems to be a somewhat easier tone mani- 
festing itself in the money market, altho rates are 


still pegged on a 6 percent basis. That rate must 
be paid if funds are to be obtained at all. The 
easier feeling, however, is gratifying since it 
scarcely can fail to contribute to a better invest- 
ment atmosphere. Another feature of importance 
to the Liberty loan drive and the country is the 
revision by the finance committee of the Senate of 
the pending revenue bill recently passed by the 
House. Indications point to a retention of the 
House rates on income, but with a thoro rewriting 
of the phraseology of the section. With regard to 
the taxation of corporations and their profit there 
are indications of a revision which will involve rates 
as well as language, and a material reduction of 
the rates on estates is also predicted. 


It is not to be expected that the amount to be 
provided by the new revenue bill, $8,000,000,000, 
will be reduced in the Senate. The modifications 
are likely to be in the items and in such a way to 
increase the revenue while reducing the rates. 

Talk of inflation continues. The effects of in 
flation have been visible in wages and prices of 
commodities, but so far have not reached the 
market values of securities or of real estate. This 
leads to the question as to whether the inflation 
is of a character to call for serious comment. If 
it is a factor of general import affecting the pur- 
chasing power of money the question arises as to 
why it does not find reflection in the prices of 
bonds, stocks, and real estate. War is the primary 
cause of the great rise in wages and in the prices 
of commodities. Taxation of a rather drastic 
character, together with restrictions on interest 
rates and a well defined control over the use of 
credits, has contributed to prevent expansion of 
circulating media and credits and to check specu- 
lation. To the extent that these are effective in 
restraining inflations necessarily to that extent will 
menacing readjustments following the war be cur- 
tailed. 





WHILE the Reclamation Service is beginning its 
investigation of the possibilities of using cut-over 
lands to give employment to returning soldiers, 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture appears to have been first in the 
southern field, having been engaged for some 
months in an investigation of the possibilities of 
raising cattle upon such lands, 





BUILDING ACTIVITIES BETTER THAN EXPECTED 


The order issued by the War Industries Board 
sharply restricting non-war construction resulted 
in materially lessening the number of permits: is- 
sued during the last half of September, tho for a 
few days it apparently had the opposite effect, be- 
cause of a mistaken impression that if building per- 
mits were once issued by the city authorities the 
actual construction would not be interfered with. 
Considering the Federal action referred to, and the 
fact that the enormous amount of Government con- 
struction under way and in prospect is not included, 
the showing of permits issued last month is better 
than might have been expected. 

The total number of permits issued during Sep- 
tember in 133 leading cities, as reported to the 
American Contractor, was 18,358, compared with 
19,657 during the corresponding month of last 
year. The total valuation for September, 1918, 
was $35,431,137, compared with $50,724,143 in 
September, 1917, a loss of 30 percent. Compared 
with the same month of 1916 the decrease is over 
50 percent. 

The detailed figures are as follows: 


September, 1918. September, 1917. 
No. of Mstimated No. of Bstimated Pct. 


City. buildings. cost. buildings. cost. Loss. 
Akron, Ohio ..... 195 § 869,660 861 $1,165,400 68 
Albany, N. Y.... 110 8, 86° 148 150,672 74 
Allentown, Pa. .. 10 12,025 24 17,580 
Altoona, Pa.i... 47 72 48 16,874 *28 
Atlanta, Ga...... 181 877,890 183 287.208 *81 
Atlantic City, N.J. 52 42,019 79 89.787 95 
Auburn, N. Y.... 11 28.765 17 18,925 *70 
Baltimore, Md... 183 430.084 181 230,130 *87 
Bayonne, N. J... 26 53.5 13 21.680 *147 
Rerkeley, Cal.... 72 61,400 72 52,400. *17 
Binghamton, N.Y, 138 81.745 207 65.107 51 
Birmingham, Ala, 281 437,900 417 137,816 233 
Poston, Mass..... 414 465,751 870 =1,816,276 65 
Bridgeport, Conn, 108 509.845 130 615,147 17 
Brockton, Magss.. 18 16,650 33 87,160 55 
Bins; Ni Wes. Li2 483,000 276 1,064,000 54 
Camden, N. J.... 86 865,960 46 74.204 *392 
Canton, 0. ...... 55 72,790 98 252,260 71 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 17 63,000 82 
Charlotte, N. ©.. 14 713.475 19 17,290 *324 
Chicago, Ti, .... 200 2,447,600 821 4,334,400 48 
Cincinnati, O. ... 605 212.080 886 798.915 13 
Cleveland, O. ... 843 1,665,995 1,042 98,810,075 52 
Colorado Springs. 16 23.375 15 3.399 *587 
Columbus, 0. ... 169 261.155 181 220,840 *18 
Covington, Ky... 25 21.950 8 3.9 *57 
Dallas, Tex. .... 24 89,262 44 81,265 51 
Davenport, Ia.... 82 105,553 68 68,015 *55 
Dayton, 0. ...... 155 400.812 94 98.262 *307 
Decatur, ML. .... 27 71,495 88 241.330 70 
Denver, Colo. ... 164 155.850 184 654.410 


Dew Moines, Ia..., 67 1,033,400 42 
Detrdit, Mivh,...° 728 687,420 8RR 2.080, 


September, 1918, September, 1917. 





‘ No. of Hstimuted No. of Estimated Pet. 
Jity. buildings. cost. buildings. cost. Loss, 

Dubuque, Ia. .... 5 13,130 16 28.525 53 

Duluth, Minn, ... 120 830,172 141 341,465 *143 

East Orange, N.J. 21 41.932 34 $5,238 52 

E. St. Louis, ll.. 15 85.690 29 175,986 51 

Elizabeth, N. J.. 82 132,877 85 82.620 *61 

BUR ERS teeters 115 890,948 108 166,983 *134 

Fitchburg, Mass.. 13 18.660 14 31,807 41 

Fo t Worth, Tex. 79 85,792 24 66,545 28 

Galveston, Tex.. 388 15,286 179 7 

G'd Rapids, Mich. 64 82,811 116 81 

Hamilton, O. .... 33 29,426 17 *82 

Harrisburg, Pa.. 19 86.200 9 82 

Hartford, Conn... 64 122,180 100 77 

Hoboken, N. J... 11 58,200 21 71 

Holyoke,, Mass... 5 21,250 9 87 

Houston, Tex. ... 250 205,400 164 OF 2 

Huntington, W.Va. 87 547,510 48 85,480 *539 

Indianapolis, Ind, 437 889,519 497 663,401 41 

Jackson, Mich.... 42 236,790 44 88.574 *513 

Jacksonville, Fla. 45 74.560 40 22.855 226 

POMC, TH. visvc0s T 27,500 10 87,500 26 

Kansas City, Kan. 20 873.150 30 100,047 *272 

Kansas City, Mo. 213 

Lancaster, Pa. .. 10 

Lansing, Mich. .. 23 

Lawrence, Muss... 24 

Lexington, Ky... 87 

Lincoln, Neb. ... 4t 

Long Beach, Cal. 3818 

Los Angeles, Cal. 52 

Louisville, Ky. .. 69 

Lowell, Mass. ... 85 

Manchester, N. H. 45 

Memphis, Tenn.. 55 


Milwaukee, Wis.. 254 
Minneapolis, Minn. 832 
Montgomery, Ala. 103 
Mt. Vernon, N, Y. 11 
Newark, N. J.... 126 
New Bedford,Mass, 48 
New Haven, Conn, 94 
New Orleans, La. 62 
New York City.. 1,612 
Borough Queens 651 
Bor. Manhattan 172 
Bor. Richmond, 62 A 
Bor. Brooklyn... 662 1,578, 9€ 873 = 2, 050.747 46 
Borough Pronx. 108 200,556 193 802,818 18 


Niagara Falls.... 45 97,375 15 168,610 42 
Norfolk, Va. .... 42 190,660 44 88,150 *104 
Oakland, Cal. ... 333 564,254 247 195.717 %188 
Okla. City, Okla. 60 130,540 100 832,612 61 
Omaha, Neb. .... 98 175 682 15 756,640 17 
Pasadena, Cal. .. 61 83,551 96 74.200 54 
Passaic, N. J.... 16 85.450 25 801,510 88 
Paterson, N. J.. 60 68,632 91 140,445 51 
Paeorie, Ths. ov:0:00¢ 23 90.785 82 127,432 28 
Philadelphia, Pa. 424 1,062,200 578 =. 2, 252.765 52 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 188 715.901 294 731,636 2 
Portland, Me. ... 30 24,605 39 84,415 70 
Portland, Ore.... 603 475.951 265 184,285 *158 
Pueblo, Colo. .... 37 10,124 26 13.440 24 
Quincy, Mass. ... 69 89,370 65 147,982 39 
Reading, Pa. .... 27 27,725 41 257,500 89 
Richmond, Va... 63 285,570 85 95,780 *198 
Rymnnvke, Va. ... 1m 7,182 aw 17,27" Rr 





September, 1918 September, 1917. 
No, of Dutimated No. of Hstimated Pct. 


City. buildings, cost. buildings. cost. Loss. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 95 142,245 173 935.877 84 
Sacramento, Cal, 58 91,583 94 103,174 ll 
Saginaw, Mich. .. 42 49.533 25 26,973 *88 
8. Lake City, Utah 56 183,750 93 835,500 45 
San Antonio, Tex, 203 242.680 169 120,065 *102 
San Diego, Cal... 79 80,316 107 55,2038 28 
San Francisco, Cal, 242 795.096 806 =-:1,137,685 80 
San Joxe, Cal.... 23 42.931 23 2.955 41 
Savannah, Ga. .. 19 11,135 26 22,240 49 
Schenectady, N. Y. 69 209,545 90 104.643 *100 
Seattle, Wash.... 1,458 1,402,510 740 441,800 *217 
Sioux City, Ia... 36 122.950 60 254.439 51 
Spokane, Wash.. 88 28,298 101 40,040 29 
Springfield, Il... 57 76,000 83 77.850 2 
Springfield, Mass, 71 134,880 106 180,255 25 
Springfleld, Mo... 23 9.175 25 10,940 16 
St. Louis, Mo.... 882 806,405 572 858,162 64 
Stockton, Cal, ... 45 88,550 50 58.168 33 
St. Paul, Minn.. 140 182,304 233 374,468 61 
Superior, Wis. .. 89 80.685 97 89,157 * 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 104 79,155 163 829,902 16 
Tacoma, Wash... 3894 226,267 96 102,308 *121 
Tolede, ©. .cccee 161 234,733 288 656,972 64 
Topeka, Kan, ... 17 11,304 20 189.980 04 
Trenton, N. J.... 3+ 13,230 86 58,941 17 
Teer, We Yascece 27 16,735 88 195.180 91 
Uties, N.. Ficses 24 74,700 79 231.600 67 
Washington, D.C, 22 242,165 282 778,040 
Waterbury, Conn, 113 835.335 164 285.100 17 
W. Hoboken, N. J. 14 8,650 11 14,555 40 
Wheeling, W. Va, 80 13,935 51 16,256 18 
Wichita, Kan, .. 82 170,455 81 206,940 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. B+ 41,554 43 28.786 %44 
Wilmington, Del. 81 62,185 15 175,194 
Worcester, Mass, 16 150,805 186 7, 

Yonkers, N. Y... 14 26,300 86 01, i 
York, Pa. ...00. 85 81.852 40 59,403 
Youngstown, 0... 276 671,800 151 287,040 *134 











—— 


Totals ........18,858 $35,481,187 19,657 $50,724,148 wo 


*Gain. 





A FEW months ago it was pointed out that the 
railroads were largely responsible for the amount 
of floating labor then prevalent, because of the lax- 
ity of train crews in permitting the stealing of rides. 
This appears to be one feature which Government 
control of the railroads bids fair to put an end to, 
because a ruling has been given that stealing rides 
upon a railroad is an offense punishable by three 
years’ imprisonment and $1,000 fine as an attempt 
to evade payment of the revenue tax on transporta- 
tion. It is further ruled that any trainman or other 
employee of a carrier who permits any person to 
ride without proper payment of fare can be prose- 
cuted for conspiracy, with a penalty of $10,000 
fine or two years’ imprisonment, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The recent significant turn in the war situation 
has been strongly reflected in the financial and 
commodity markets by further readjustments 
that have overshadowed all other economic de- 
velopments of the week. The various industrial 
securities classified as war stocks have dropped 
on the stock market with increased momentum, 
and marked declines in foreign exchange and in 
grain options have set in. But the stability of 
general business nevertheless has not been im- 
paired, and production facilities thruout the coun- 
try have been strained more than ever to meet 
the vast and unceasing demands of the Govern- 
ment for war materials, in the face of the wide- 
spread epidemic of Spanish influenza, which has 
had a retarding effect on manufacturing and gen- 
eral commercial activity, especially in the East 
and the South. The fourth Liberty loan cam- 
paign also has served to divert attention mo- 
mentarily from the ordinary channels, especially 
as the loan under the effects of German peace 
talk threatened to go badly and required her- 
culean efforts to stimulate it. The prevailing 
condition, as it has been for some time, is one of 
subordination of private enterprise to the urgent 
needs of the Government, and further restric- 
tions are being imposed upon the regular trade 
whenever and wherever such a process is neces- 
sary and possible. 

* * 

A good feeling pervades the Douglas fir indus- 
try, especially as last week’s hearings of repre- 
sentatives of the industry by the price fixing 

committee promises beneficial re- 


WEST sults. The lumbermen did not 
COAST request an increase in the base 
PRODUCTS price—which was continued by 


agreement at $26 until Jan. 15, 
1919—but confined themselves mostly to solicit- 
ing Government aid in finding markets for the 
side cut of aircraft and ship stock which is rap- 
idly accumulating at the mills cutting such stock 
for the Government. They were met with sym- 
pathy and indications are that, in order that 
orders be-distributed justly, the Government will 
centralize all purchases for the United States and 
the Allies thru the Fir Production Board instead 
of permitting the various departments to shop 
around and eventually place their orders where 
conditions least necessitate, as frequently now 
happens. In this connection it is reported that 
orders for considerable quantities of lumber and 
other forest products will be placed with the Fir 
Production Board in the near future, especially 
for material for a consi lerable number of gondola 
cars for the army in France. The news of indi- 
cated Government cotperation with the Douglas 
fir interests reached the manufacturers when 
market conditions were growing more and more 
complex. Aside from local business, which is 
good as a result of the large housing projects in 
several of the Coast cities, the industry is up 
against building restrictions that have seriously 
cut into transactions and practically wiped out 
a prospective market for common stuff. But with 
Government assistance it is now hoped to divert 
this stuff from its original consumption channels 
into war work as box boards, factory stock ete. 
During the week ended Oct. 5, 120 mills reporting 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association pro- 
duced a total of 70,853,945 feet, or 6.68 percent 
below normal; shipped 62,719,978 feet, or 11.48 
percent below production, and received orders 
for 73,217,682 percent, or 3.33 percent above pro- 
duction, most of which came from Government 
and local sources. Shingle manufacturers are in 
a sad plight as a result of restrictions on build- 
ing, embargoes on shipments into eastern terri- 
tory and other detrimental conditions which al- 
ready have forced numerous shingle mills to shut 
down and are putting the others face to face with 
such a possibility. With no building going on, 
and consequently no commercial business, and no 
Government orders to absorb the product thus 
deprived of a market, only two avenues seem to 
be open to the shingle manufacturer: Closing 
down his plant for the time being or, if possible, 


diverting it into a different manufacturing 
channel. 
* * * 

A statement on market conditions this week 
really would assume the character of a statement 
on the prevailing epidemic of Spanish influenza, 

as it dominates the southern pine 
SOUTHERN field heavily, curtailing materially 
PINE both production and general ousi- 
ness activity. The disease has 
been steadily moving southward and seems more 
prevalent in the South than in any other part of 
the country. A great number of mill employees 
being afflicted, some of the mills have been forced 
to'shut down temporarily and others to curtail 
operations considerably, many of them having 


discontinued their night-shifts. The epidemic 
made an ill timed appearance, when mills already 
were sorely affected by a general labor shortage, 
and unless relief is speedily obtained its effect 
on the industry may become absolutely disastrous. 
Much Government work is still being placed, 
including a great deal of special business, car 
material and barge and ship schedules. But even 
in this business is the effect of the influenza felt, 
as the Government’s operations also have been 
hindered by lack of labor and consequently the 
call for material from this source has not been 
so insistent of late, altho at that remaining good. 
At some mills not working on Government orders 
stocks have begun to pile up owing to a material 
reduction in commercial trade, despite the recent 
modification of building restrictions. During the 
week ended Oct. 11, 157 mills reporting to the 
Southern Pine Association produced a total of 
69,037,181 feet, or about 73 percent of normal; 
shipped 67,749,318 feet, and received orders for 
76,836,573 feet, an increase in orders over the 
previous week of 9,087,255 feet, or 1.49 percent. 
* * * 

The influenza epidemic has hit the southern 
States particularly hard, with the result that 
industry in this section of the country has been 

more severely interfered with 
NORTH than elsewhere. Deaths at the 
CAROLINA North Carolina mills have been 
PINE numerous and several plants have 

had to shut down because of the 
number of their employees that have been sick. 
Thus production necessarily has been materially 
curtailed, but so has demand. Many consumers 
who were the mainstays of the industry have 
suffered the same handicaps as have the mills, 
and even the call for lumber from the Govern- 
ment has not been so insistent recently, as the 
labor is not available to carry on operations to 
full capacity. In the meanwhile there has been 
much dickering as to stocks between buyers and 
millmen, but thus far this has not resulted in 
many orders. Manufacturers are firmer than ever 
on the price question, because they were dis- 
appointed by the recent ruling of the price fixing 
committee that prices should be continued at the 
former base in face of the greatly increased pro- 
duction costs; and many of the mills, uncertain 
as to the Government’s attitude toward them 
and desiring to be classed as essential producers, 
refuse to consider any orders offered unless they 
are of a strictly essential character. 

* * * 

The hardwood market continues firm and sat- 
isfactory. The present demand comes almost 
entirely, as in the past, from the Government or 

from sources manufacturing on its 
HARDWOODS account. The demand from box 

factories and the railroads is par- 
ticularly heavy, and some report a_ consid- 
erable volume of business with furniture con- 
cerns. The slowing down effect of the recent 
embargo order and the restrictions on building 
have by this time been almost entirely overcome 
and manufacturers manifest a feeling that mar- 
ket conditions have been stimulated by the slow- 
ing down in shipments, which for a time were 
very heavy, for the reason that consumers are 
now better able to judge their present and future 
requirements more accurately and are placing 
business more freely. There is, however, an un- 
easiness in the trade caused by doubt as to the 
final classification by the Government of the 
various wood consuming industries as essential or 
nonessential. Stocks generally have been reduced 
to an average of 11.8 percent below normal, and 
production shows a decrease of an average of 
26.5, more likely the result of the constantly 
growing labor shortage than of any lack of busi- 
ness. This labor shortage is expected to cause a 
further curtailment of production, which, with a 
continued growing demand in sight, would render 
the market all the stronger and more active. 

* * * 


Pennsylvania hemlock manufacturers are al- 
most entirely out of the commercial market, their 
capacities being devoted to urgent Government 
work that promises to keep them 
busy for an indefinite length of 
time. Representatives of the 
Pennsylvania mills were scheduled to meet with 
the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board on Oct. 18 again to consider prices; but 
this meeting, as well as that with the New Eng- 
land spruce manufacturers, scheduled for Oct. 29, 
has been cancelled at the request of the Govern- 
ment as a matter of precaution during the pres- 
ent epidemic of Spanish influenza. Some arrange- 
ment will of course be made either to maintain 
present prices until a hearing can be arranged 
or to accept any written statement the manufac- 
turers may care to make. The general hemlock 


HEMLOCK 


market has undergone no noteworthy change. 
The trade, outside of that with the Government 
and its contractors, is light, but stocks also are 
so light as to counterbalance this, and prices 
consequently are firm. 

* * * 


Mills cutting northern pine seem to be in a 
favorable position as compared with those manu- 
facturing other northern woods. Some of them 

have secured good Government 
NORTHERN business and a considerable vol- 
PINE ume of orders continues to come 

in from factory consumers. Be- 
sides this, retail trade has revived notably in the 
farm districts following the recent modification 
of the building restriction order, permitting farm- 
ers to undertake construction valued up to $1,000 
without going to the trouble of securing permits. 
Many farmers have taken advantage of this 
privilege and are building barns, sheds and like 
structures. Thus the mills are able to report that, 
while their trade is not up to normal, it has 
recovered from the paralysis that followed the 
order to restrict building, and that the outlook is 
for continued activity. 

* * * 


The eastern markets for western pines are 
hardly satisfactory. Receipts have lately in- 
ceased in size, in face of the continued weak 


demand, with the result that 
WESTERN prices have lost much of the 
PINES strength they exhibited earlier 


in the season. ‘True, there is 
some factory demand, but its volume does not 
appear large; and there is practically no call 
from retail sources. Manufacturers of California 
white and sugar pine are still operating and ex- 
pect to continue doing so as long as the weather 
will permit. There is practically no surplus in 
California over and above the local purchasing 
capacity, and eastern buyers who have held off 
in the belief that there were large accumulations 
and that prices consequently would become more 
favorable to them will find themselves mistaken. 

* * * 


The modification of building restrictions im- 
posed by the Government has resulted in a grow- 
ing movement of cypress to the country retail 

yards as material for silo and 
CYPRESS barn construction, and there has 
been a considerable stiffening in — 
prices of such stocks, which for some time had 
displayed much weakening. Industries working 
on war orders also are active buyers, an increas- 
ing volume of this wood apparently finding its 
way into manufacturing channels, The only pres- 
ent handicap is the permit system, which as yet 
is not working satisfactorily and which causes 
some extended delays; but it is only a matter of 
a short time until this system will be more gener- 
ally understood and work at the permit offices 
become more systematized, when much of this 
trouble should be eliminated. 
* * a 


Most people today are expecting an early peace. 
The European war situation has undergone phe- 
nomenal changes during the summer and a crisis 

for the Central Powers seems 
CURRENT imminent. But there is no assur- 
FACTORS ance that the enemy is yet ready 
to capitulate; and with less the 
war will never end. The enemy may elect, hoping 
for the best, to hold out for another season; in 
which case next spring certainly will bring deci- 
sive developments. While peace may not yet be 
at hand, the end will come before much more time 
has elapsed. Therefore it is time now for the 
lumber industry to lay its peace plans. The 
industry is now on a war basis and can not be 
changed to-a peace basis overnight. Any change 
of this character and magnitude will necessarily 
be the result of much planning and effort, and 
the folly of delaying such action until peace 
actually is here is readily apparent. No manufac- 
turer of lumber need be apprehensive when re- 
minded that an early peace is a possibility, for 
economic conditions thruout the world are such 
that, whatever problems threaten other indus- 
tries, the lumber manufacturer will enjoy a boom 
the like of which he never before has experienced. 
When war is over and restrictions removed and 
lumber can again move freely into the commer- 
cial markets, it will meet with a great domestic 
need for housing, repair work of all kinds, de- 
layed municipal improvements etc., and from 
abroad will come urgent calls for vast quanti- 
ties of materials adaptable for rapid reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated regions. The future holds 
much in store for the industry and it should real- 
ize immediately the necessity of preparing 12 
times of war for times of peace. Consideration 
of this urgent matter should be delayed no. longer. 
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PLAN RESTORATION OF BURNED SECTION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 17.—No less than 150 
separate fires reported as still raging in northern 
Minnesota are a constant menace of a new dis- 
aster until rains come. Everything is dry and 
only another high wind is needed to fan the 
flames into another sweeping conflagration. Many 
million feet of small timber are killed by the 
flames, including some good hardwood, but very 
little heavy pine. Settlers are the worst sufferers. 

Temporary homes for settlers are to be provided 
by codperation between the State relief commit- 
tee and the War Industries Board, which has re- 
moved restrictions on buildings in the burned 
area. 

W. A. McGonagle, head of the relief commis- 
sion, assisted in working out the plan at a con- 
ference in Duluth Tuesday and heads of the Clo- 
quet Lumber Co. were conferred with Tuesday 
night. The Federal organization was represented 
by Donald R. Cotton, regional adviser of the War 
Industries Board, St. Paul; W. N. Ryerson, sub- 
regional advisor, Duluth, and Adolph Pfund, see- 
retary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and of the district board of review, which 
passes on building permits. 

No farmer in the burned district, no matter 
how destitute, will lack the necessary lumber and 
tools to put up a home for the winter under the 
plan adopted. A complete survey of the district 
will be made in each locality to determine the 


needs and the financial condition of each settler. 
Those unable to raise loans will be given the lum- 
ber for the first needed buildings. Standardized 
farm buildings will be provided. Each farmer 
will be provided with lumber to build a ‘‘lean- 
to,’’ its size graded according to the size of the 
family from 10x12 to 16x24 feet. This structure, 
tar papered and banked around the base, will make 
a home for the winter and later will form the 
kitchen at the back of the permanent farm home. 

W. N. Ryerson will be in general charge of the 
building program. All Government restrictions 
on buildings have been eliminated in the burned 
over district by a ruling sent out from Washing- 
ton yesterday. D. R. Cotton has delegated to Mr. 
Ryerson the issuance of needed permits and mak- 
ing of priority orders to get the materials. 

The general relief committee is to meet tomor- 
row in Duluth with the county public safety di- 
rectors of the six counties in the fire zone and 
with the retail building material dealers of all 
the towns. They will go over the plan and give 
the retailers needed assurance on which they can 
go ahead and supply lumber immediately to those 
needing it. 

D. R. Cotton, after three days spent in working 
out the rebuilding plan, announced today that the 
burned out farmers and other people of the dis- 
trict are absolutely assured the needed materials 
and tools at a fair price and that they will be 
aided in financing their purchases. The matter 


of a standard price for materials will be dis- 
cussed at the meeting tomorrow. 

Mills of the Cloquet Lumber Co. at Cloquet and 
the Northwest Paper Co.’s big paper mill are to 
resume work as soon as working crews can be 
reassembled and housed. There was hardly any 
loss of life among them and all Cloquet refugees 
are being cared for in the neighboring town of 
Carleton. 

The Northern Lumber Co. plans to rebuild at 
least one of the two burned sawmills and its 
planing mills. 


FOREST FIRE SWEEPS NORTH MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 15.—Lumbermen suf- 
fered comparatively little loss in the disastrous 
forest fires which swept thru northeastern Min- 
nesota, Saturday and Sunday. The heaviest. loss 
was at Cloquet, and advices received by the Weyer- 
haeuser interests indicate that both the big sawmills 
of the Northern Lumber Co. were destroyed, also 
lumber in pile belonging to the Northern Lumber 
Co. and the Cloquet Lumber Co., amounting to about 
1,100,000 feet. The city of Cloquet was almost 
wiped out, only about thirty residences being left 
standing in this place of 8,000 population, the mills 
of the Cloquet Lumber Co. and the Johnson-Went- 
worth Lumber Co, and a large paper mill are saved. 
All lumber company officials and employees eseaped 


(Continued on page 46) 





LAST MINUTE 


NEW RULING FOR PRINT PAPER EXPORTS 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 16—The War Trade 
Board has made a ruling regarding the exportation 
of news print paper and standard news under 
which the consignee and ultimate consumer must 
agree not to resell or re-export without first obtain- 
ing the consent of the board. On ana after Nov. 1, 
applicants for licenses to export these paper prod- 
ucts to Central and South America will be required 
to make their applications on Form X as hereto- 
fore and attach thereto a new form, supplemental 
Information Sheet X-23, duly executed and filled in. 





READY BUILT HOUSE AROUSES INTEREST 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—Great interest in 
American ready built houses has been expressed 
in both France and England, according to Lumber 
Trade Commissioner John R. Walker. Manufactur- 
ers of such houses who are interested in the Euro- 
pean market are requested to send their catalogs 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
for transmission to Mr. Walker, so that he may be 
in a better position to answer inquiries. 





COAST MILLS GET BIG FIR ORDER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—Orders for the 
shipment of 9,100,000 feet of cantonment lumber 
to Camp Mills, Long Island, have been telegraphed 
to the Fir Production 


NEWS FOR ALL 


ing the output of aircraft and ship material,’’ 
said Mr. Van Duzer. The situation generally for 
the fir men looks more encouraging than it has 
for a long time. 

The Department of Labor has authorized a state- 
ment concerning the labor situation in the State 
of Washington, emphasizing especially the short- 
age in the ship yards and in the contract shops 
engaged in the output of ship materials, in rail- 
road work, logging camps, lumber mills and coal 
mines. There is also a shortage of carpenters and 
building trade laborers in connection with the hous- 
ing program at Seattle and Bremerton. 





MAY PERMIT ONE RECONSIGNMENT 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHIneTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—The Railroad Ad- 
ministration has under consideration the advis- 
ability of modifying the lumber embargo to the 
extent of permitting one reconsignment in the case 
of a genuine sale. It sometimes happens that de- 
velopments after a shipment has started cause the 
consignee to refuse the material or the shipper to 
decline delivery. It is possible such a modification 
will be made. Some wholesalers are agitating the 
proposition of having the ban lifted on reconsign- 
ments generally. This will not be done, and the 
National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers 
will not join in the agitation. The bureau is co- 
dperating with the Railroad Administration toward 
the winning of the war. 
There has been much abuse of reconsignment 





Board. Ever since the an- 
nouncement that Camp 
Mills was to be converted 
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where shipment occurred before sale. A recent re- 
port states that 170 cars are held at one gateway. 
This is one of the things the Railroad Administra- 
tion is earnestly trying to eliminate. The national 
bureau now finds that when a permit is issued for 
a shipment it insures delivery. Under the former 
system of local embargoes a car might be moved 
on one road and held ip on another. The changed 
situation therefore bis some real advantages for 
wholesalers as well |.s other lumber shippers. 





LUMBER DIRECTOR TO ALLOT ORDERS 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The indications 
are that from now on the director of lumber will 
be given authority to allocate orders for erating and 
box material from manufacturers engaged on war 
work who require such material for the shipment 
of their product. Authority to allocate orders for 
crating has already been delegated to Director Ed- 
gar, and it is understood that similar authority cov- 
ering boxes will be given to him in the immediate 
future, 

One concern that has been in the habit of pur- 
chasing boxes or box material in the Inland Em- 
pire has received instructions to place an order for 
ten carloads with spruce mills which are cutting’ air- 
eraft stock, 

Rumors are current that Inland Empire mills 
and mills located in other districts may take excep- 
tion to the loss of their natural markets, primarily 
on the ground that manufacturers in one district 
should not be made to carry an undue share of the 
burdens of war while those in other districts have 
their load lightened. 4 

While the War Industries Board is on record in 
writing as stating that there shall be no general 
shutting down of sawmills without a full hearing, 
some manufacturers not engaged in the production 
of material required directly for war purposes, but 
who furnish quantities of stock which enter into 
the general war program indirectly, fear that they 
may find themselves cut off without a hearing ‘thru 
the denial of transportation facilities with which 
to reach their markets. 





LUMBER FIRM CITED FOR UNFAIRNESS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—Declaring it-has 
reason to believe the J. H. Patterson Co., lumber 
and building material firm of Marengo, IIl.,* has 
unfairly sought to obtain information as to the busi- 
ness of mail order lumber houses, the Federal 
Trade commission has issued formal complaint 
against the concern. 

The complaint alleges that the Patterson com- 
pany, ‘‘ concealing the fact that they are engaged in 
the sale of lumber,’’ ‘‘ systematically and on a large 
scale’’ writes letters to mail order concerns asking 
for estimates, prices and other information con- 
cerning their lumber and building materials, where- 
as the Patterson company has ‘‘no intention of 
buying any lumber or building materials from such 
mail order houses.’’ 

The concern has been cited to appear before the 
commission in Washington, Nov. 26. 
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TELLS OF TASK DONE FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


Lumberman Inspects Work Conducted by Coast 
Enterprise in Getting Out Spruce 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 12.—J. J. Donovan, 
vice president of the Bioedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills and a member of the Spruce Production Cor- 
poration, describes the work that is being done 
on the Olympic Peninsula by the Siems-Carey H. 8. 
Kerbaugh Corporation. Mr. Donovan returned this 
week from an inspection of that company’s gigan- 
tic task, visiting its works as a practical engineer 
and logger. In an interview, he gives the follow- 
ing account of his trip: 

The work done from Port Angeles south into the 
spruce country around Lake Pleasunt is a marvel of 
quick, efficient raliway and camp construction. The 
Siems-Carey Kerbaugh Co. has justified its reputation 
and the work dove bus never been surpassd, The com- 
pany bas two contracts with the United States Govern- 
ment. The first one was to build 38 miles of main line 
railway from Joyce on the Milwaukee line, 15 miles 
from Port Angeles, south past Lake Crescent to Luke 
Pleasant, 20 miles from Mova, on the Pacilic, where it 
connects with the 10U-mile system of logging roads. 

The first ground was broken on July 14 and the work 
has been pushed so vigorously that it wil be completed, 
two tunnels driven, three truss bridges built, a 67,0U0U- 
yard cut taken out in record time, u track laid and the 
road bullasted by Vee. 1. Pour thousund men have 
done this work, more than half of them being suldiers. 
The driving force behind these men has been Chief 
Engineer Kelleher, formeriy of the Grand Trunk 
Paciuc; Assistant C. C., Donovan, formerly of this city, 
and M. F. Boss, of Portland, Ore., superintendent of 
construction, aided by the intense desire of all con- 
cerned to belp can the kaiser. Maj. Mott Sawyer, 
formerly of this city, is in charge for the Government. 
Work is so far advanced that 1,000 men will be dis 
charged within ten days, and another thousand before 
the cluse of this month, and only 6VO will remain after 
Nov. 15. The management is transferring as many as 
possible to the woods and mill departments, 

Tne second contract of Siems-Carey Kerbaugh is to 
supply 250,000,000 feet of No. 1 and No. 2 spruce air- 
plane cants in one year. This involves the building of 
over 100 miles of logging road, the establishment of 
twenty 3-side camps, and the building of two sawinills. 
About 2,500 men are on this job, directed by Chief 
Engineer McVicker and Superintendent of Construction 
Finaler, of Lake Pleasant, now known as Siems-Carey, 
where the yard, one mill, the machine shop and general 
headquarters are located, This point is about 53 miles 
by rail from Port Angeles and the work is go far 
advanced that the log train will be ready to run by) 
Dee. 1. For the first two or three months, the output 
will be cut by various Sound mills, of which our 
Bellingham mill is one. Meanwhile, the new mills at 
Lake Pleasant and Port Angeles ure being finished. 
All the expense except for the 88 miles of main line 
is borne by Siems-Carey Kerbaugh under strict Govern 
ment inspection. If its profits on the 250,000,000 feet 
are more than 15 percent, the excess is to be divided 
equality with the Government, 

The Government can stop work at any time and take 
the property over at cost plus 7 percent. Lieutenants 
Roth and Graham, of Bellingham, are in charge of the 
soldiers on this work. 

The impression made by two days on the work is 
most favorable. Initiative and eticiency of a high 
order are shown and the result is a credit to the 
officers and men concerned, soldiers and civilians alike. 


WOODEN SHIP INDUSTRY ON SOUND BASIS 


ABERDEEN-HoQuiaM, WaASH., Oct. 12.—Lumber 
conditions on Giays Harbor have not changed much 
in the last month. The week was enlivened some- 
what by the visit of T, E. Ferris, designer of the 
Ferris type of vessels, who told lumber manufac- 
turers that on the completion of all ships now 
contracted for by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
the United States would still be short about 10,000,- 
000 tons, 

‘*While the wooden ship building program was 
adopted as an emergency measure,’’ said Mr. 
Feiris, ‘‘construction of wooden vessels has now 
been so systematized and the industry placed on 
such a sound footing that wooden ship yards will 
be able for some years to come to make a strong 
bid for favor.’’ Mr. Ferris had a good word for 
the products of Grays Harbor. He finds that the 
timbers available from northwest fir are exception- 
ally long and well fitted for ship building. Com- 
menting on a recent magazine article in which the 
wooden ship program is scored ag being an emer- 
gency measure, Mr. Ferris said: 

The claim that timber now used in ship building is 
80 green as to be unfit for use is not true. The tim- 
bers get a fair air-curing before a vessel is completed. 
As for the recaulking of hulls, necessity for which has 
been laid at the door of poor construction, it is gener- 
ally understood by all shipping men that even if con- 
structed of the driest timber, a new ship must be re- 
caulked soon after her maiden voyage or after the first 
stress of weather. Personally, I am able to say that 
the success of wooden ships as carriers during this war 
has exceeded my expectations, 

Mr. Ferris came from the Sound in company with 
8. Schubach, president of the Grays Harbor Motor- 
ship Co., which built the speed ship Aberdeen, of 
the ward type. This was his first visit to the coast. 
The Ferris type of ships is built at the yards of the 





Grant Smith-Porter Co., which has a contract for 
sixteen, nine of which have been completed. 





DISAPPOINTED AT PRICES FIXED 


Norrouk, VA., Oct. 14.—Manufacturers of North 
Carolina Pine had a bombshell thrown in their 
ranks recently when they received the printed maxi- 
mum price lists as agreed on between the pine lum- 
ber committee and the price fixing committee; or, to 
be more correct, as fixed by the price fixing com- 
mittee. These lists showed that the prices on finish 
were based on kiln dried lumber, but were the same 
as those applied on air dried lumber in the June 
28 list. The manufacturers had been adding to 
the June 28 list $1 per 1000 feet to obtain the kiln 
dried prices on both finish and rough boards. In 
other words, the ruling as made, fought over and 
which still ttands, means a reduction of $1 per 1000 
feet below the June 28 list on 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 
finish and boards; 5/4 Nos. 1, 2 and 3 finish and 
boards, and the same in the thicker sizes—that is, 
6/4 and 8/4 lumber. There has also been some 
reduction made in siding, casing and base. There 
has been an increase of $1 per 1000 feet in No. 4 
flooring and $2 per 1000 in No. 4 ceiling and par- 
tition. Nos. 3 and 4 edge and stock boards, 4/4, 
have not been changed in any way. 

The price fixing committee in changing the list 
on finish stated as its reason for making the prices 
on kiln dried instead of air dried that there was no 
air dried finish made and that it was originally 


WESTERN PINE IS EMPHATICALLY ESSENTIAL 


Mills Supply Government’s Absolute Needs—As- 
sociation Secretary Issues Statement 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 12.—A. W. Cooper, secre- 
tary-manager of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, with headquarters here, this week gave 
out a statement in answer to the suggestion that 
some of the western pine mills be shut down that 
the man power might be released for employment 
in ‘‘more essential’’ industries, the statement show- 
ing that the pine mills are filling an important 
mission in connection with the nation’s war pro- 
gram. The statement follows: 

An order for a half a million feet of Idaho white 
pine for cases for Browning machine guns, for their 
journey across the Atlantic, has recently been filled 
by pine manufacturers of northern Idaho, according 
to information received at headquarters. The ship- 
ment went to the factory in New York State which is 
making the Browning guns and which specified pine 
for the crating because of its even, clear grain, its 
freedom from splitting and because of the way it holds 
nails. 

Specialized demands for the woods produced by the 
members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in eastern Oregon and Washington, Idaho and 
Montana increased their shipments to the industrial 
territory of the East to 50 percent in the first half 
of 1918 over the first six months of 1917. The demand 
for oil tanks and containers in the oil producing dis- 
tricts of Oklahoma, Utah and Nevada made an in- 
crease in pine shipments from the West into those 











Spruce log jam in the Humptulips River, between the Airplane Spruce & Lumber Co.’s camps C-4 and 
C-2, about 18 miles northwest of Hoquiam, Wash. On the right-hand side is seen the aerial bridge, 


about 350 feet in length and suspended across the river about 60 feet in the air. 


The bridge is 


made of 12-inch planks laid end to end, and only one plank in width. Note the steel cable at each 


side. 
are seen on the logs. 


On the left-hand side is the aerial pulley used to transport freight. 
Compare their size to the logs. 


Several soldier-loggers 





intended that the prices on flooring, ceiling, ete. 
and on finish were to apply to kiln dried lumber 
only. Dimension and timbers have not been 
changed. The manufacturers are much put out by 
this rujing, but appear to be taking it philosoph- 
jieally, they being helped mightily by the fact that 
no changes were made in the price of box lumber. 


DECLARE NEED OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 15.—At the meeting 
held in St. Paul last week of sawmill and woodwork- 
ing concerns seeking to ascertain why this district 
has not keen favored with Government contracts, 
a partial report of which appeared on page 35 of 
the Oct. 5 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Min- 
neapolis men were represented by George H. E]- 
well, a furniture manufacturer, who announced that 
twenty-two plants with an investment of $5,500,000 
and 3,295 employees are short of men and short of 
work. St. Paul factories reported only about thirty 
days’ work in sight. A similar report came from 
Sioux Falls, 8. D., and from Duluth and Superior. 
P. L. Howe, for Montana lumbermen, said that 
Montana trade is light because of crop conditions 
and that the mills need Government orders if they 
are to continue in business. G. W. Critten spoke 
for northern Michigan producers. All reported 
a bad labor situation and need for help in this line. 





territories of 1,000 percent, according to the associa- 
tion's semiannual figures. 

Larch cut from the district in which the Western 
Pine association members operate is specified for parts 
of the submarine chasers which are being built in the 
East, and for which wood witb particular character- 
istics is required. 

More than one-sixth of the product of the pine mills 
is used in the manufacture of food containers for the 
fruits of the seven northwestern States, and nearly 
one-fifth of their output goes east as box lumber for 
containers manufactured there. The mines of the 
Coeur d’Alene and of Montana, whose output is one 
of the wartime essentials, are timbered with wood 
cut in the pine districts, and the production of rail- 
road ties and other railroad material forms a con 
siderable portion of the output of the pine district. 

The recent action of the priorities committee of the 
War Industries Bourd in placing matches on the prefer: 
ential list has added another market which is ex- 
clusively that of the manufacturers of Idaho white 

ine, as the big match factories of the East and middle 
Vest, as well as those of California, ship their match 
blocks from northern Idaho, 





DutcH newspapers state that a bicycle dealer 
in that country has invented a bicycle tire made of 
elm wood that has been satisfactorily tested. Rub- 
ber tires being practically unobtainable, if success: 
ful this invention will be a great boon to Holland. 
Bicycles are probably more popular in that coun- 
try than in any other, more than a million being # 
use, oF one to every seven or eight persons. 
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GOVERNMENT MAKES BOXES IN EMERGENCY 


Impresses Labor for Powder Shipping Contain- 
ers—Output Is Heavy 


WESTVILLE, N. J., Oct. 15.—At the Woodbury 
Bag Loading Plant, near here, the Government has 
entered into box making because the contracting 
box makers can not supply boxes fast enough to 
take care of the powder packed at the plant. Sat- 
urday noon, Oct. 6, it was found that ships were 
waiting for the powder, and that there was no 
chance of getting boxes from those who were to 
furnish them, altho almost fifty magazines were 
filled to the top with powder, bagged and ready for 
boxes. 

After a consultation the big force of men was 
called off the construction work, and a load of 
portable saws was ordered immediately. The men 
worked all night, and at 7 o’clock the next morn- 
ing three fields of about five acres each had been 
converted into open-air box factories, and several 
hundred men were put to work to make up the 
deficiency. Around each saw are groups of benches, 
over 100 to each field. By Sunday night enough 
boxes had been made to use up over a quarter of 
a million feet of lumber, and to relieve the situa- 
tion somewhat. All during the week what men 
could be secured were working on the boxes, and 
yesterday about 1200 were put to work, most of 
them having worked at other work during the week 
and on this job only on Sunday. They worked 
from 7 a. m. until 6 p. m., and each man received 
twenty hours’ pay at 70 cents an hour. There are 
now 7,000 employees. Since the enterprise started 
over 1,500,000 feet of lumber have been used in 
equipping the fields and in making the boxes. 

These boxes, in which the silk bags full of pow- 
der are shipped to the big guns, are 20 by 36 inches, 
lined with paper, with rope handles in the ends. 
The purchases for the enterprise included 100,000 
feet of rope, 700 kegs of nails, and 75 tons of lin- 
ing paper. It is now purposed to keep up this 
work as long as the weather will permit, using the 
big gangs on Sundays until the plant has an aceu- 
mulation of boxes ahead. 





CONFER ON LABOR BOARD'S RULINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 15.—Lumber manu 
facturers and dealers of each county in Minnesota 
were summoned to meet today at the county seats 
with the county representatives of the National War 
Labor Board to confer on the rulings of the board 
as to the manufacture, sale and shipment of lumber. 
The local meeting has been deferred on account 
of the Board of Health order prohibiting all as- 
semblages because of the influenza epidemic, but 
meetings are understood to have taken place in 
many counties. 


YARDMEN SEEK RELIEF FROM NEW PRICES 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Oct. 14.—Several auditors of the 
Federal Trade Commission at Washington, D. C., 
are in this city, again going over the books of the 
southern pine yardmen to determine what is called 
the overhead, the information being intended for 
use when consideration of the new price list is taken 
up. The margin between the mill base figures, plus 
freight and other expenses which the yardman must 
bear as well as the amount he is to receive, re- 
mains to be determined. The audit of accounts 
is being taken to furnish a basis for this adjust- 
ment. The outcome of the investigation is being 
watched with the closest interest by North Caro- 
lina and Georgia pine yardmen, who are greatly 
interested in the question of replacements. 

The new price for 2-inch planks, which is about 
$9 lower than the old one, also claims attention. 
It is based on the thin stocks from the Southwest, 
which have no call here, the local trade demanding 





full cut boards that will ™ 





dress at least 7% inches. 
The greater weight of 
these planks adds several 
dollars a thousand feet to 
the cost, and other fac- 
tors bring the total about 
$9 above the southwestern 
figure. The old price was 
higher by that amount. 
On planks bought on the 
basis of the new list the 
change makes no differ- 
ence, but local dealers 
happen to have quantities 
of planks bought under 
the old list, and on these 
stocks they stand to lose 





$9 a thousand feet, unless _ British Official Photograph—Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


the Government can be What the Germans left on thelr retreat from Peronne. 


prevailed on to permit a 
corresponding allowance. 

There is every prospect 
that this matter will be 
brought before the proper 


The accompanying illus 


tration depicts a supply train left behind at Clery Station by the Boches when 
the British recaptured the much-fought-for Peronne. This train, which 
evidently was loaded with small logs and timbers for use in the trenches, 
was in direct line of fire from the big British guns, evidence of which is 
clearly presented in the illustration. 





authorities, who will be 

asked to let the holders of the old stocks dispose 
of them at the higher figure, so as to escape a bur- 
densome deficit. Some of the dealers have only a 
small quantity on hand, but others, who are said to 
carry a large supply, would be seriously hit. 





IDAHO NATIONAL FORESTS EARN GOOD MONEY 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 12.—The national forests 
in Idaho during the fiscal year have netted good 
money, a8 shown by the report just made public 
which announces that the Federal Government 
has turned over to the State as its 25 percent share 
of the revenue the sum of $107,177.43. This sum 
exceeds the State’s share of revenue for last year 
by $14,707.13. The money will be expended for 
the improvement of schools and roads in the coun- 
ties where the reserves are located. 

The report shows that during the year the 
various forest reserves earned the following 
amounts: Boise, $3,938.22; Cache, $7,317.56; Cari- 
bou, $6,640.12; Challis, $2,294.16; Clearwater, 
$373.61; Coeur d’Alene, $14,137.09; Idaho, 
$1,849.56; Kaniksu, $4,141 37; Lemhi, $3,875.55; 
Minidoka, $4,975.04; Nez Perce, $3,446.30; Pay 
ette, $3,033.21; Pend Oreille, $3,158.66; St. Joe, 
$23,463.18; Salmon, $6,153.80; Sawtooth, $7,020.02 ; 
Selway, $1,171.04; Targhee, $6,364.66; Weiser, 
$3,824.28. 


SHINGLE MANUFACTURE PROSPECTS DEPRESSING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 12.—Shingle manufactur- 
ers thruout Washington, British Columbia and Ore- 
gon no doubt would contribute to a substantial re- 
ward for the genius who might be able to tell them 
exactly where they stand. Their present is be- 
clouded with uncertainty and their immediate fu- 
ture is shot thru and thru with most grievous per- 
plexities. They do not know whether to keep on 
going or to stop. Approximately half of them are 
already out of the game, and of those who continue 
to worry along a considerable percentage is check- 
ing speed and shortening output. If the present 
tendency continues the dawn of 1919 will find a 
large majority of the mills out of business for an 
indefinite period. 

In Washington and Oregon there are approxi- 
mately 300 mills, operating rather more than 1,300 
machines. During the last few weeks there has 
been an informal canvass of these mills and about 
half of them have supplied data covering the true 
condition. Of 145 mills of which actual count has 
been taken 59 have shut down—41 percent. It 
follows that 86 mills are operating—59 percent; 
and of that total 44 or 31 percent are running full 
capacity and 42 or 29 percent are running part 
capacity. The 145 mills contain 856 machines, of 








which number 482, or 56 











percent, are operating, 
and 374 or 44 percent are 
shut down. Of the mills 
now running it is reported 
that 26, operating 150 
machines, will close down 
prior to Jan. 1. Accord- 
ingly, with the opening of 
the New Year the total 
number of shut-downs will 
be 85 and the total of 
mills running will be 60— 
a percentage of 59 as 
against 41, exactly re- 
versing the figures as they 
stand today. Should the 


Construction of portable houses which the American Red Cross built in a French prediction come true the 


own. These houses with the central Manor House in the town were intended machines shut down will 
for tubercular refugee families, but have now been turned over to the Ameri- number 524, or 61 percent 
can army by the Red Cross and will soon be in use as American Military Hos- ’ Pp : 


pital No. 7.. The American Red Cross tuberculosis hospital in a nearby town and the machines running 


will also become a part of this new military hospital 


332, or 39 percent. 


—— 


In British Columbia approximately 50 percent of 
the mills are now shut down. 

‘*What’s the matter with shingles’’ is the ques- 
tion put today to a man who knows. He answered 
in two words: ‘‘Cireular 21.’’ 

In brief, the permit system is raising havoc. A 
dealer reports having booked orders, and then ecan- 
cellations, on the basis that the permits were not 
forthcoming. The actual reason seems to have been 
a belief that the market was shading. The fact 
appears in a gradual decline, with stars this week 
quoted at $2.05 and clears at $2.55 to $2.60. Yet 
the waiting game may not be played too long, for 
it is also a fact that the supply today is not out 
of proportion to the existing demand. The mills 
still running face a precarious existence, with super 
regulations confronting them on every side and la- 
bor puzzles that are a continuous performance. But 
they hesitate to close, for every manufacturer clings 
to the hope that there may be a change in condi- 
tions making for improvement, and all of them are 
naturally reluctant to take the step that means 
the disruption of their working force. Certainly 
a better day is coming for shingles—but when? 


CARRIAGE INDUSTRY DECLARED ESSENTIAL 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 15,—A telegram was re- 
ceived today by William H. McCurdy, president of 
the Hercules Buggy Co., of this city, announcing 
that the priorities division of the War Industries 
Board had changed the priority classification of the 
carriage industry from ‘‘C’’ to ‘‘B4.’’? This action 
was taken as a result of a recent conference in 
Washington, D. C., between officials of the War 
Industries Board and a committee from the Car 
riage Manufacturers’ Association, headed by Mr. 
McCurdy. The new classification, which Mr. Me 
Curdy believes will furnish the carriage industry 
with sufficient materials to continue operations on 
a proper scale, is retroactive and applies to all ton 
nage allotted thus far to carriage factories. 








WOODEN TANKS AND PIPES FOR ARMY 


SAN Francisco, Cau., Oct. 12.—The Pacific Tank 
& Pipe Co., which has been operating its big manu- 
facturing plant in Oakland twenty hours a day for 
the last eight months, received another Government 
order for wood pipe and tank stock. This will 
keep the plant busy for the rest of the year. The 
material will be used on extensions and original in- 
stallations at army cantonments.. Both redwood and 
fir are used by this concern in its pipe department, 
the greater portion of the materia! furnished the 
Government being redwood. The Pacific Tank & 
Pipe Co. has furnished a portion of the wood pipe 
and tanks for the thirty two cantonments thruout 
the United States. Other Government work amount- 
ing to several hundred thousand dollars includes 
‘lance poles’’ for field telephones, tent poles and 
ammunition boxes. 

A shipment of about ten miles of 21-inch red- 
wood-stave pipe is being completed for the El Paso 
Southwestern Railway Co. for the water system ex- 
tending along the right of way. This company, 
which has 116 miles of similar pipe already in- 
stalled, is a strong advocate of wood pipe. Red 
wood tanks are replacing steel under war condi- 
tions. A big order for redwood water tanks was 
furnished the Sun Ning Railway Co., of Pekin, 
China, The shipment included tanks, towers, en- 
gines and pumping equipment. A lot of grain stor- 
age equipment was shipped to a corporation in 
Mexico. Each unit was 16 feet in diameter and 
30 feet in height. 





‘*CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING’’ is a new magazine 
being published by the Arkansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers. 
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SMALL FARM BUILDINGS THAT ARE ESSENTIAL 


“Win the War by Conservation of Food” Campaign Opens Countless Opportunities for Progressive Retailer 


The present restriction on nonessential build- 
ing operations may prove a blessing in disguise 
if it opens the eyes of lumber retailers to the op- 
portunity for pushing the sale of materials for 
farm structures that not only may be built within 
the thousand dollar limit for which permits are 
not required, but which the Government encour- 
ages, indeed urges, because they will help win 
the war by conserving foodstuffs. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been studying this field in order 
to be in position to present to its readers some 
suggestions that will be of practical help. It is 








—Three Essential Farm Structures That Can Successfully Be Introduced 





If this corn is heaped together in unventilated 
cribs, much of it will rot and mold, while if prop- 
erly stored in ventilated cribs, most of the excess 
moisture will evaporate in a few days. In order 
to facilitate the proper curing the corn as well 
as to permit handling the grain in large quanti- 
ties, specially planned drying racks are used in 
the combination crib-granary under discussion. 

Following is a detailed description of the struc- 
ture: 

This crib and granary is 26 by 36 feet in floor dimen- 
sion, with a capacity of 2,810 bushels of small grain 
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PORTABLE GRANARY, A GREAT CONVENIENCE ON THE GENERAL FARM 


convinced that there is a veritable mine of busi- 
ness to be secured along this line, but the vein 
must be worked quickly if the best results are 
to be attained. The providing of all essential struc- 
tures described in this article wherever they are 
needed is urged by the Department of Agriculture 
as a patriotic duty. Therefore the retailer has 
every incentive to go after the business with all 
the energy he possesses. 


A Useful Portable Granary 


On account of the scarcity of galvanized metal, 
largely used for certain types of portable gran- 
aries, there is a splendid opportunity to push the 
sale of lumber for this purpose. The division of 
rural engineering of the bureau of public roads, 
Department of Agriculture, has perfected work- 
ing plans and specifications, with bill of mate- 
rial, for a practical portable granary that may 
be easily built by any carpenter or by the farmer 
himself. These plans may be obtained free by a 
request addressed to the bureau. This portable 
wooden granary, an illustration of which appears 
herewith, reproduced from the Weekly News 
Letter of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, measures 10 by 14 feet in floor dimen- 
sions, and is 94 inches to the eaves, having a ¢ca- 
pacity of 660 bushels. It is mounted on skids or 
runners so that it may be readily moved from 
place to place by tractor or horse power. It is of 
such height that it may be set near the separator 
during threshing and the grain may be deposited 
direct into storage, eliminating one or two wagons 
and crews which otherwise would be needed for 
transferring the grain from the machine to the 
storage bins. The usefulness of such a portable 
granary is further enhanced by its availability 
for the storage of other farm products or supplies 
when not needed for grain. 


Combination Corn Crib and Granary 


The fact that millions of bushels of corn were 
spoiled or damaged last fall that could have been 
preserved in marketable condition if adequate 
farm storage facilities had been provided, as was 
strongly urged at the time by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as well as by the agricultural press, 
is sufficient argument for pushing the erection of 
the combination crib-granary herewith described 
and illustrated on every farm that does not al- 
ready possess ample crop storage capacity. This 
structure, which also is designed by the division 
of rural engineering of the bureau of public roads, 
Department of Agriculture, made a hit with prac- 
tical farmers who subjected it to the acid test of 
extensive use under a wide range of varying con- 
ditions. It is adapted for the average general- 
purpose corn-belt farm, furnishing nearly ideal 
conditions for the drying, curing and storage of 
grains. It minimizes hand labor in handling the 
crops while favoring the maximum utilization of 
labor-saving machines. It is free from waste 
space, and equipped with detachable safeguards 
for protection against damaged grain. These 
safeguards are in the form of elevators and dry- 
ing racks that may be removed during the seasons 
when they are not needed. Investigations show 


that corn which seems well matured at husking 
time may contain as high as 33 per cent moisture. 


and 3,540 bushels of corn. The overhead grain bin 
occupies space which otherwise would be wasted in an 
average crib of this character. To give the building 
proper height and pitch of roof to favor the effective 
use of either a stationary or portable elevator, this 
otherwise surplus space is necessary.‘ It is occupied 
by the overhead wheat bin. Present-day economical 
construction necessitates the use of high studding in 
wooden structures rather than the use of long, sloping 
roofs. 

A special feature of this corn crib consists of drying 
racks situated near the top of the crib, where the corn 
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NO WASTE SPACE IN THIS STORAGE HOUSE 


may be suspended for from three to ten days before 
being dumped into the crib proper. On these racks the 
ventilation conditions are extremely favorable to the 
proper curing of the corn. Furthermore, the crib is 
provided with removable ventilators, which supple- 
ment the shelling trench in the floor, to provide a 
correct system of air drainage; this combats the tend- 
ency of moist, damp corn to damage in the crib. As 
the corn is dumped from the drying racks, it falls in 
conical piles in the crib, where, over a wide surface, 
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it is exposed to thoro ventilation and drying before 
more corn is dumped on top of it. These racks do not 
interfere with the maximum filling of the crib, as the 
outer rack may be fastened back on the rafters, while 
the inner rack may be raised and the space below filled. 

The shelling trench in the floor of the crib is an- 
other valuable labor saver, because one man with a 
long-handled rake can roll the grain from the top of 
the crib into the drag as fast as the ordinary sheller 
can handle the grain. In this way the attendant is 
able to prevent corn slides and jams in the drag. The 
bottom of this drag is at ground level and is smooth, 
so that the drag may be easily pushed under the corn. 
As already stated, this trench is used as an inlet duct 
in the ventilation system by screening its ends to keep 
out rats and other rodents. At regular intervals tile 
extends from the shelling trench thru the wall in 
order to provide for a cross draft of air into the 
trench. 

Any or all of these suggestions may be incorporated 
into any crib of similar design. The expense of such 
improvements would be repaid in one or two seasons of 
damp grain. The ventilators are readily removable, 
while the drying racks are hinged so that they may be 
drawn back out of the way. The grain bins are easy 
to install, and they occupy what was formerly waste 
space in cribs with steep roofs and high peaks. Fur- 
thermore, a concrete feeding floor on which corn may 
be fed to hogs may be installed at the option of the 
owner, 

Complete working plans and bills of material for 
this desirable combination granary and crib may be 
obtained by addressing the Chief, Division of Rural En- 
gineering, United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C. 


Get Ready for the Ice Harvest 


One of the chief allies in the battle for food 
conservation is ice. It not only prevents waste 
of food, but it makes it more palatable and hy- 
gienie and thus contributes to the health of the 
nation. Every farmer so situated as to be able 
to put up natural ice this winter should do so. 
Every farm ice house built helps relieve the drain 
on the city supply, releases transportation, and 
guarantees protection for dairy products and 
other perishables when warm weather returns. 
Paradoxical as it seems, it takes fuel to make 
artificial ice, therefore every ton of natural ice 
harvested helps the fuel situation as well. Be- 
sides, ice harvesting is done at a season when the 
man and horse power of the farm are not other- 
wise profitably employed. Here is a concrete 
example of the value of ice on the farm: One 
large creamery, which buys about 350,000 gallons 
of sweet milk and cream a year, last year returned 
to farmers nearly $2,700 worth of these food prod- 
ucts on account of lack of proper care which 
caused souring and off flavors. The records of 
another plant show that nearly 50,000 gallons of 
sour milk were received in one year. Insufficient 
cooling, easily remedied if there is plenty of ice 
in storage, caused this heavy loss. 

In general design, ice houses are of three types: 
Those built entirely above ground, those built 
partly above and partly below ground, and those 
built wholly under ground. The above-ground. 
structure is by far the most common, and as a 
rule can be more economically built than either 
of the other types... Since ice is at best perish- 
able, such natural advantages as a shady situa- 
tion and a northern exposure should be taken ad- 
vantage of, in locating the ice house. Insulation 
and drainage are two of the most important fac- 
tors in the preservation of ice. Further details 
and plans for various types may be obtained by 
addressing the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the State agricultural college of 
any of the States. 
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THIS COMBINATION CRIB AND GRANARY AFFORDS PERFECT CONDITIONS FOR GRAIN STORAGE 
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CHURCH AT WESTWOOD 


WESTWOOD, CaL., Oct. 12.—There are many things 
about Westwood, Cal., and the big plant of the Red 
River Lumber Co. there that interest lumbermen, 
and it is not all because of the mechanical and tech- 
nical features of the plant. Westwood is an excel- 
lent example of the typically American industrial 
community. It is a lumber city entirely, away from 
the rest of the world, on the pine covered slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, twenty-five miles 
from Susanville, the nearest neighboring town. 

At Westwood the Red River Lumber Co. has ac- 
complished a prodigious task. It has built a great 
lumbering manufacturing plant—one of the largest 
on the American continent—and it has built up 
about it a city of over three thousand inhabitants 
composed of the employees of the company and their 
families. Westwood is a monument to the untiring 
energy and the enduring faith in pine timber and 
lumber of T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, president 
of the company. For many years Mr. Walker grad- 
ually acyuired the large timber holdings in Califor- 
nia of the Red River Lumber Co., and then when the 
time came for manufacturing the burdens were 
taken from his shoulders by his sons, and at West- 
wood they have built wisely and well. 














FIRE ENGINE HOUSE OF RED RIVER COMPANY 


The result is that besides the big lumber plant 
there is a modern city with well graded and paved 
streets and sidewalks, comfortable homes with green 
lawns and flowers, splendid schools, good hospital, 
a hotel, a theater, excellent water system and fire 
protection, electric lights and a big general store 
that sells everything from toothpicks to diamonds, 
from soda water to coffins and automobiles. During 
the last year an additional school building has been 
constructed to take care of the increasing younger 
population. Many new homes have been built and 
for better fire protection an engine house was con- 
structed to house the fire engine. 

A street sprinkling wagon keeps the dust down 
in the streets during the dry summer, months. The 
large office building of the company has been 
greatly increased in size, making room for the en- 
larged office force of the different departments. 
The store building, which now fills nearly a city 
block, has also been increased in size. 


An Intelligently Directed Evolution 


The guiding spirit at Westwood is- Fletcher L. 
Walker, treasurer of the company, and his every 
thought and effort is directed toward making West- 





wood a place to be proud of and a place where those 
who are employed in the lumbering operations may 
feel that they have every advantage afforded any 
community anywhere else in this country. In this 
he is greatly aided by his good wife. They went to 
Westwood when it was but an unbroken pine forest 
and supervised the building of the community as 
well as of the plant, much of the mechanical part 
of which Mr. Walker designed, and in doing so en- 
deavored to improve upon accepted methods from 
his experience in lumber manufacturing in Minne- 
sota for many years before. He is ably assisted by 
R. F. Pray, resident manager of the company, who 
has been with the Red River Lumber Co. for over 
twenty years and has just grown up with it. When 
he was a boy going to school in Minneapolis he got 
up at 4 o’clock in the morning and delivered papers 
on a newspaper route to earn something to assist 
him in securing his education. He is a lumberman 
from the ground up, 

The directing head of the Red River Lumber 
Co.’s operations is Willis J. Walker, vice president 
of the company, who makes his home in San Fran- 
cisco, and spends much of his time at the company’s 
offices in the Monadnock Building there, where the 
sales are handled by Charles R. Wisdom. Back in 
Minneapolis Archie D. Walker, secretary of the 
company, handles sales, and in Chicago the company 
maintains distributing yards for aid in marketing 
the output of the big Westwood plant. 


Unusual Plant Equipment and Store 


Last year this plant, equipped with its four dou- 
ble cutting band mills and a resaw, made 165,000,- 


= | A Plant of Big Accomplishments |\\ ” 





R. F. PRAY, RESIDENT MANAGER 


000 feet of lumber, and unless curtailed by scarcity 
of labor this year’s output will probably reach 
175,000,000 feet. The plant is operated two shifts 
and manufactures nearly 700,000 feet every day of 
California sugar and white pine lumber. A stock of 
over 50,000,000 feet is kept in pile. 

A feature of the Red River Lumber Co.’s plant 
is that the big refuse burner has no fire in it, as 
there is nothing to burn other than what is used for 
fuel to make power. Probably 500,000 feet of lum- 
ber is surfaced daily, yet because the lumber is 
sawed thin and carefully, with no excess thickness 
to be surfaced down, there is no refuse to keep the 
burner’s fires going. This is due to the fact the 
double cutting bands carry 14-inch 16-gage saws, 
and they make excellent lumber. It is in this work 
that Fletcher Walker takes great pride. 

A battery of twenty-four standard dry kilns each 
twenty feet wide prepare the lumber for shipment. 
In the remanufacturing plant nothing is wasted. 
The big box factory takes care of the lower grades, 
for this department of the plant is one of the larg- 









ENLARGED GENERAL STORE OF RED RIVER 





COMPANY AT WESTWOOD 

















OFFICE BUILDING SHOWING NEW ADDITION IN FOREGROUND 





HANDLING LUMBER BY LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 


est in the West, and from it box shooks are shipped 
all over the country and particularly for citrus and 
other fruit boxes in California. 

During the last year the size of the company’s 
general store has been increased 50 percent. It is 
a wonderful store and compares favorably with any 
department store in a big city. Practically any- 
thing that can be thought of can be obtained there 
and it is run strictly on business principles, with 
the goods displayed in an attractive and up to date 
manner to arrest the attention of the shopper. The 
additions made to the office building, across the 
street from the store, give it double its former floor 
space and leave room for the establishment of a 
bank. 

The Community and Its Head 


During the last year over two hundred new homes 
have been built at Westwood for employees and 
their families, making the total number of homes 
there now over six hundred. The community club 
building has been doubled in size and an excellent 
restaurant added to it. Formerly there were three 
eating houses at Westwood; these have been com- 
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SCHOOL HOUSE AT WESTWOOD 


bined into one large one, seating in the large dining 
room over five hundred at one time. These are 
some of the things accomplished in a quiet way at 
Westwood. The plant runs thru the winter months 
and if the snow gets too heavy for logging opera- 
tions the supply of logs in storage in the pond is 
drawn upon. In this way is its big annual output 
attained. 

Down in the San Francisco office Willis J. Walker 
besides directing the affairs of the company is 
president of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and labors in behalf of 
the pine lumber industry in California. The mar- 
keting of lumber and box shooks from the Califor- 
nia office is just a diversion for Mr. Walker—big 
in physique, big in heart and big in capacity for 
doing things—who is aided by a knowledge of lum- 
bering gained from experience extending from the 
old white pine days at Hannibal, Mo., and Quincy, 
Ill., on the upper Mississippi River, thru the south- 
ern States to California, Washington and Oregon, 
down into Mexico and back again to California. It 
is with these facilities and this equipment that: the 
Red River Lumber Co. is and will continue for years 
to be a great factor in the lumber industry of this 
nation. 
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MEANS OF HOUSING FARM HELP PRESENTED 


Farm bulletin No. 8, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which is entitled 
‘«Housing Farm Help,’’ was issued this week 
from the offices of the organization in the Lum. 
ber Exchange Building. The bulletin, which is 
the work of R. 8. Whiting, architectural engineer, 
is superbly gotten up, well illustrated and has as 
its mission a help to retail lumber dealers in de- 
veloping their farm trade along lines that in 
war times may be considered essential activities. 
While even farm building may be frowned upon 
to a certain extent in war times when the outlay 
is beyond certain amounts, the bulletin affords a 
fine business building literature that will be a 
material help to the retail lumber dealer in farm- 
ing communities in preparing for the building 
that will be assured after the war is over. 


A part of the text of the bulletin reads as 
follows: 

The American farm home has been neglected during 
past years of industrial progress. The American 
farmer realizes that home improvements are necessary 
to make life worth while, not only for himself and his 
family, but for those in his employ. If food will be a 
large factor in winning the war, it will be necessary 
to give as careful consideration to the housing of farm 
laborers as it has been to the housing of ship building 
or munition workers. 

The relation of the industrial worker to his employer 
is far different from that of the farm hand to the 
farmer, consequently the methods of supplying living 
needs and comforts to the latter must be considered 
from an entirely different angle. The industrial worker 
rarely if ever comes in personal contact with those by 
whom he is employed and is left more or less upon his 
own resources as far as home accommodations and 
living are concerned, except perhaps for some oppor- 
tunities which may be offered him for housing his 
family, if he has one, on a rental or purchase basis 
commensurate with his earnings. 


Proper Environment 


The farm hand, whether he be married or single, 
permanent or employed merely during harvest season, 
is dependent largely upon the living conditions and 
atmosphere created by the farmer himself. This does 
not mean that entertainment such as is found in the 
towns shall be provided, but attractive, practical living 
accommodations. Farm hands appreciate quarters 
where they may be comfortable during leisure hours or 
in times of forced idleness and where they may enjoy 
some measure of privacy and independence. 

With college education for children, automobiles, 
and greater familiarity with the conveniences of city 
life, the farmer has learned the difference between liv- 
ing and existing. These changed conditions from the 
old days are apparent to the farm hands as well as to 
the’ farmer himself, and unless the former are per 
mitted to enjoy them in some degree they become rest- 
less and uneasy, thereby reducing their permanency, 
efficiency, and value to the farm. 

The war has taken the majority of unmarried men 
so that the farmer must depend largely upon married 
men, most of whom, however, make more capable and 
dependable workers. To attract this type of men, 
especially if they have families, suitable living accom- 
modations must be furnished them. Make a home for 
these people with proper surroundings—a strip of land 
on which to garden and raise chickens—and you are 
doing a service not only for them and yourself, but to 
your country. A man of family will not accept 
permanent employment where he can not have his 
family with him. In providing adequate housing for 
farm hands has been developed a problem second only 
to the industrial housing operations now going forward 
under the Government. 

War, travel and adventure tend to make men rest 
less, 80 all the more need of having real living quarters 
for the single men upon their return from Europe. 
Have a three-room bungalow for the boy and his 
“Buddy,” a place by themselves, in which to hang up 
a few “Boche” helmets and give vent to a bit of trench 
lingo without shocking some prim farm miss. We 
know that the best miners in the copper and coal 
regions are children of miners; why not look to the 
next generation of farmers with this thought in mind 
and develop in them an interest in the farm? 

The farm must be reincarnated and farm life made 
attractive and well advertised. Before this can be 
honestly done, there must be something real and of 
interest to attract and advertise besides the fresh air, 
landscape and other beauties of nature. Prevailing 
higher wages naturally stimulate interest, but with 
them comes the thought of their added purchasing 
power creating desires that, unless realized on the 
farm, will be sought elsewhere. 

If the desire for a home is not, by nature uppermost 
in man’s mind, every effort should be made to instill 
it there by an invitation to walk in and hang up his 
hat in a homelike house. Mr. Farmer, sit down behind 
your comfortable screened-in-porch in the cool of the 
evening and ask your good wife about this. You know 
what her answer will be. 

The house is the home and the oft repeated saying, 
Two families can not live under the same roof, seldom 
fails of exception. The desirability of privacy in one’s 
own home should apply to those in his employ. It is 
hardly to be expected that all the modern improve- 
ments and labor saving devices usually found in a 
well-to-do farmer’s house will be furnished the worker, 
but the main essentials to proper living accommoda- 
tions are necessary. A farm hand with a family 
should be furnished at least a five-room cottage, includ- 
ing cellar, which should be located within sight of the 
main farm buildings. Farm help should be permitted 


as much independence and privacy as any other type 
of citizen. 


Advantages of Wood Construction 


The bulletin also gives first and second floor 
plans of the different cottages described, as well 
as plans for one-story cottages that are told 
about. Then speaking of advantages of wood 
construction, the detail plans and Government 
housing plans, the bulletin continues: 


Wood adapts itself to this type of construction as it 
does to other farm structures because of its universal 
availability, economy in construction and low cost. 
More attractive and serviceable houses can be designed 
by using wood, which meets with more of the require- 
ments of the farmer than any other known building 
material. The farmer is usually supplied with the 
necessary tools and work bench with which to work 
rough lumber into finished sizes and shapes. What 
he does not possess as a usual thing is the necessary 
designs to fit his particular needs, and as stock plans 
and blueprints do not always supply these needs, we 
believe the basic ideas represented here will greatly 
aid in assisting him to formulate his own plans. 

The detail plans of a house may be furnished by 
almost any modern lumber yard and advice as to the 
selection of material best suited for any particular 
purpose in a building. Good architects are rarely ac 
cessible to the average farmer, who has, therefore, 
become more or less dependent upon the services of the 
lumber merchants who are always ready, willing and 
able to furnish whatever information is required by 
the farmer for a building operation. 

Many of the Government standards for war housing 
formulated by a committee appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to apply to construction contemplated 
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by the department’s housing appropriations, and simi- 
lar appropriations of the United States Shipping 
Board, will apply to the housing of farm help. 


Increase Production 


The bulletin goes on to say that every possible 
means should be introduced into farming to in- 
crease production of all farm products, and better 
living conditions for the help are one of the great- 
est factors toward that end. It points out that 
educational helps published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and other sources are 
procurable thru county agents, district offices, ag- 
ricultural colleges and other agencies and should 
be made available for farm help, assisting them 
to become real farmers instead of help merely. 

‘‘TIt has been the intention to outline the ne- 
cessity for more and better homes for farm help,’’ 
the: bulletin concludes, ‘‘and display a sufficient 
number of plans from which the farmer may se- 
lect such as may suit his individual needs. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
ready to assist further in supplying special in- 
formation and data to those who may be inter. 
ested in this most important and timely subject.’’ 

The bulletin gives the schedule of material for 
any modest farm cottage as follows: 

Posts ; sills; joists and bridging; studding; plates ; 
rafters; sheathing, paper and felt; shingles or siding ; 
flooring, rough and finished ; interior window and door 
frames; cornices; other exterior moldings; gable 
finish ; attic ventilators and door casing; interior ven- 
tilators and door casing; ceilings; base and quarter 
round ; closet and pantry finish; exterior window and 





door frames; exterior and interior panel doors; win- 
dows and glass; steps and stairs; porches; screens; 
door and window hangings; weight cords and locks; 
nails and hardware; valley tin, gutters and spouts; 
lath and plastering, wall board or sheathing; paint, 
putty and shingle stain. 

Additional items to be considered are: Excavation; 
masonry and brick work ; iron work ; plumbing and gas 
fitting, heating and electric wiring; grates and man- 
tels; grading and sodding; sewerage and cartage; 
walks and drives; gas and electric fixtures. 





THIS MAY SOLVE A HOUSING PROBLEM 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 14.—‘‘Do your bit’’ is the 
national slogan of the present time; express your 
patriotism either in actual fighting or the conser- 
vation of the nation’s necessities. In the September 
House Beautiful William E. Putnam, a Boston arch- 
itect, has solved the problem for the man who is 
building a home. His solution is a plan for a 
war house which, tho cozy and homelike, will save 
lumber and labor. In every detail it is so arranged 
that in time of peace it can inexpensively be ex- 
panded. 

The war house is one story and will comprise 
the first floor of the ‘‘peace house,’’ minus the 
veranda and glazed breakfast room. The attic 
roof is simply bolted along the ridge so that the two 
slopes of the roof may be swung apart, and the 
dormers, originally framed for, put in, and the wall 
extended higher. The ‘‘peace house’’ provides 
ample room for a large family by making a few 
readjustments. Quoting Mr. Putnam’s article: 


How would you like to live in a snug little dwelling 
that would cost the minimum for upkeep in man or 
woman power and money and yet could be expanded 
almost at will? 

It must be made of the least expensive materials 
that are substantial and permanent. Such a house 
becomes an expression of patriotism in these times of 
war. 

Our house will be in the country or suburbs, for we 
must have enough land for our war garden. 

On the east is a combination living, dining and cook- 
ing rvuom—a living room in its broadest sense. Here 
we can cook while our little boy of 8 and our puppy 
of 1 roll on the floor. When they have romped up an 
appetite and we have cooked enough to satisfy it, we 
will all sit down with the sun shining in the windows 
oni the products ot our own war garden sprerd upoLu 
our table. If there is a snap in the air we will have 
a cheering blaze in the little brick fireplace. 

The bathroom is placed next to the kitchen sink 
to reduce to a minimum the amount of piping. If you 
should lift up the drain board of the sink you would 
discover a set of laundry tubs. A portable screen 
would shut off this more useful than ornamental piece 
of furniture. 

In one corner there is a kitchen cabinet to take all 
the supplies and articles for immediate use that will 
not be so handy above the ice chest on the back porch. 
The walls of the kitchen will have shelves and real old 
pot hooks for the pots, pans and kettles. 

We would have no closets in the bedroom ; first, be- 
cause wardrobes are cheaper, and, second, because 
when we come to make alterations we will not want to 
rip out closets. The two partitions running across 
the house on either side of the halls would be perma- 
nent, bearing partitions upon which the floors would 
be framed. That between the bedrooms would be light 
and built as they are in modern office buildings, so it 
could be removed without damage to the ceiling. 

The attic would be unfinished, with an underfloor 
only, a great place for the two youngest to play in. 


Thus are all the essentials provided for. Then 
the expansion can be made without appreciably 
greater cost than if the whole had been built at 
once. 

‘‘Peace House,’’? when the expansion has been 
made, will contain a large living room, dining 
room, kitchen and four bedrooms. And the attic 
might be divided between a maid’s room and a 
large studio or playroom. Mr. Putnam adds: 


By the installation of two new fixtures a second 
story bathroom is obtained. The pantry makes service 
between kitchen and dining room simple and effective. 
The old chimney has been extended up above the new 
roof, and pone J this at the +. ~5" end of the 
house is a new chimney, giving a fine large fireplace 
for the generous living room. 

Some day I shall add a glassed-in veranda or sun 
parlor on the living room side, and perhaps run out 
from the dining room a breakfast room. If we remain 
enthusiastic outdoor sleepers we can build sleeping 
loggias above one or each of these. 

I now have an automobile, and in thinking back ! 
find that even when I placed my house on the lot J 
was not so immersed in the economy of war as not to 
forsee this emergency and provide for it. I find I had 
presence of mind enough so to plant the trees that my 
driveway is being built without interfering with 4 
single one. 





Tue Unirep States Employment Service Bul 
letin tells of an enterprising labor agent of a war 
industry plant in the South who, needing laborers, 
hired a brass band and sent it on a motor truck 
to visit points frequented by negro farm hands on 
Saturday nights. Torch-lights, promises of 4 
month ’s annual leave with pay, mingled with fervid 
oratory, rapidly built up his needed force. Inci: 
dentally, it also shut down operations on about sev- 
enty-five square miles of farms. Under the present 
plan of Government recruiting of labor such occur 
rences fortunately are stopped. 
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SEATTLE SOLVES ITS HOUSING PROBLEMS 


SeaTtLe, WasuH., Oct. 12.—This city’s house- 
building campaign is progressing satisfactorily. 
Thus far this year Seattle has built 2500 com- 
fortable, livable, attractive homes. The More 
Homes Bureau has secured pledges for about 3600 
houses, and assurance is given on a substantial 
basis that the goal of 5000 houses will be reached 
in due time. 

Eight months ago this city began dimly to per- 
ceive that there was a shortage of houses for war 
workers. At first it was thought that the Govern- 
ment, which is back of the contracts for ships and 
other essentials, would come to the rescue; and, in 
the words of a distinguished citizen who outlined 
the situation ior the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
‘feverybody rested on his oars.’’ It was a condi- 
tion of somnolent drifting unusual for this com- 
munity. But there came a day when a prod was 
jabbed into the public conscience—and all Seattle 
awoke with a start to face new responsibilities and 
opportunities without limit. In a word, Seattle 
was compelled to solve the housing problem for 
thousands upon thousands of incoming war workers. 
Herein is set forth the manner in which the citizens 
tackled the jon. 

It was Charles M. Schwab and Charles Piez, of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, who jarred Seat- 
tle loose. When they came here in July they stated 
definitely that the Government had no idea of en 
tering into a housing program for this city. In 
small places such assistance was given, but they 
pointed out that a city like Seattle ought to be able 
to take care of itself. In effect, they said: 

Here is $200,000,000 in contracts, conditioned on 


the city’s housing its war workers. If you can not do - 


all the work, then the Government can help regulate 
conditions by cutting down the total. You can take 
these contracts or you can leave them. 


Seattle business men did not like the prospect 
of losing any contracts. Looking toward a solu 
tion, there were offered many suggestions, among 
which was the formation of a big building com- 
pany that would begin the construction of houses, 
after the plan tollowed at Bridgeport, Williams- 
port, Pa., and other places. The scheme finally 
adopted was that a joint committee from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Commercial Club should 
go among the business men and urge them accord- 
ing to their ability to join in a house-building pro 
gram. This committee rated the business men, If 
a man was listed as able to build ten houses, he was 
asked to build ten houses; if listed at five houses, 
he was asked to build five; and if one house, he 
was asked to build one. After everybody had been 
rated, a committee of more than 300 active busi- 
ness men, including many of the most influential 
in the city, devoted a week to canvassing prospects 
and securing pledges. The canvass was conducted 
like any ordinary civic canvass, such as that for 
the Red Cross or the Liberty loan. At 8:30 a, m. 
the men reported at headquarters, took their pros- 
pect cards and went to work. At 12:30 p. m. they 
returned for luncheon and discussed results. The 
canvass continued for a week, at the end of which 
the committee had secured pledges for more than 
3600 homes. As soon as the pledges were received 
a questionnaire was sent to every person, with a 
view of finding out the help needed in order to 
build. The questionnaire revealed the number of 
persons who needed lots, or assistance in loans, or 
assistance in securing plans or contractors, or any 
other aid. 


Committees to Aid Builder 


Supplementary to the canvass for houses, the 
More Homes Bureau organized various committees. 
There is one on building sites, which is able to 
advise the prospective builder who does not own 
a lot where he can buy to the best present and fu- 
ture advantage. There is a building counsel de- 
partment, equipped to advise as to the best type 
of house. An architectural department, made up 
of experienced architects, has numerous designs ot 
houses that may be built most economically and 
With greatest benefit, the plans being furnished at 
cost. A building materials department gives full 
and accurate information as to the source of supply 
and the lowest possible quantity prices. A labor 
department operates as a clearing house for house 
builders of all kinds, A contracting department 
places the builder in touch with leading contractors 
working as a unit to build at the lowest possible 
cost, working thru wholesale operations on stand- 
ardized cost and making possible a saving esti- 
mated as high as 25 percent. Finally, a building 
loans department gives helpful advice as to the 
amount of money obtainable on property, and paves 
the way for loans cn the most equitable basis at 
the lowest rate of interest. In brief, the person de- 
siring to build can pick out the kind of house ap- 
pealing to him and get an immediate answer ag to 
the cost. From the time a house is pledged until 
it is in course of construction the More Homes 
Bureau follows the pledger up religiously to see 
that he carries out his agreement. The pledge 


forms an important record in arranging for pri- 
ority certificates covering plumbing, electrical sup- 
plies and sheet metal. The bureau has been au- 
thorized by the War Industries Board to issue these 
priorities in Seattle. It also gives release to sup- 
ply houses for the needed materials, checking back 
against the records to keep account of the amounts 
drawn on the quotas allowed from time to time. 
‘Build a House’’ was the slogan of the can- 
vassing committee under fifty team captains and 
150 committee chairmen. Three men formed a 
committee and three committees a team. They 
were instructed how to ‘‘sell’’ their pledge to 
citizens, and at the outset they were impressed with 
the importance of emphasizing the point that the 
need was for permanent homes, not shacks nor 
temporary barracks. The pledge provides that each 
house shall cost not less than $1500. The can- 
vassers were instructed how to anticipate and over- 
come possible objections. If a prospect declared 
he had no time, the committee explained that the 





J. F, DOUGLAS, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Chairman More Homes Bureau 


bureau would make building so easy that he would 
require very little time. If he said he knew noth- 
ing about the subject, the answer was, ‘‘The More 
Homes Bureau knows all about it.’? If he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I haven’t any money,’’ the committee 
quickly demonstrated how he could negotiate a loan, 
build the house and reap a handsome profit. 

In addition to the main campaign the bureau has 
other campaigns under way in the organization of 
small building companies among the larger Seattle 
firms. Two such companies have been organized 
with a capital of $25,000 each. Others of about the 
same size and a great number of smaller ones will 
also be organized. Their main purpose is to help 
employees ‘‘over the top’’ in their building 
pledges. 

An important development is the recognition 
given to second mortgages. Prior to the organiza- 
tion of the bureau, the second mortgage was prac- 
tically taboo. Today, a second mortgage com- 
pany, with a capital of $250,000, is in the field 
helping persons who require from $300 to $500 in 
carrying out their building program. 

Also, it is not amiss to point out that the labor 
problem in its relation fo the ‘‘ Build a House’’ 
campaign is adjusting itself. Contractors are 
bringing in the men they require. For example, a 
contractor from Saskatoon has engaged fifty car- 
penters whom he will bring with him to Seattle. 
In this way the bureau has been able up to the 
present time to meet all requirements. 

To get back to Messrs. Schwab and Piez, the 
More Homes Bureau is placarded with attractive 
color posters. One of them reads, ‘‘ Put a House 
on That Vacant Lot—Seattle Needs Homes.’’ An- 
other portrays the family of a war worker, and 
queries, ‘‘Must They Go Homeless? Build a 
House!’’ Still another depicts Uncle Sam holding 
up a treasure-poke, ‘‘ For Seattle, $200,000,000, If 
We Provide Homes; Build a House.’’ 

The city is awake to its chances. At the head- 
quarters of the More Homes Bureau, Chairman J. 
F. Douglas says: 

When we undertook this campaign we set out to get 
5,000 houses built. The canvassing campaign, with 
the advertising campaign accompanying it, has given 
such an impetus to home-building that we feel we 
shall accomplish our object. 

Chairman Douglas is secretary and manager of 
the Metropolitan Building Co., which owns the 
White, Henry and Stuart buildings, as well as sev- 
eral other buildings. 





HARDWOOD MARKET STATUS SHOWN 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 15.—The October bulletin 
on market conditions, comparing September with 
August results, and giving tue outlook tor October, 
was issued today trom the headquarters of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. 1t is based on replies from mem- 
bers to a series of questions submitted by F. R. 
Gadd, assistant to the president. ‘Lhe result ob- 
tained by the canvass may best be presented by re- 
peuting the questions, tollowing with a summary 
of the replies: 

QuESTIUN— Measuring by the number and live char- 
acter of your iuquiries, were they better or worse for 
September than for August, and what percent either 
wayt 

Summary—The replies show the inquiries were in 
the uggregale not su good in September as in August. 
With wa uumber of the members they are reported to 
be the sume or better, but a majority of the members 
report iuquiries to buve been fewer by trom 10 percent 
all the way to 75 percent. One member notes a decline 
of the demand for barge timbers since the end of a 
tember. On the whole demund from the Government is 
increasing. 

QuEsTiON-——-From what source is the present demand 
coming ? 

Summary—Replies indicate that the present demand 
is coming almost entirely from the Government or 
from sources munufacturing materials for the Govern- 
ment, or for indirect Government uses. There is some 
littie demand from wholesalers. One member reports 
a demand from furniture manufacturers in considerable 
volume, while a large number call attention to the 
urgent dewaud from box factories, railroads and war 
industries. 

QurEstTion—Speaking generally, and ignoring excep- 
tional orders peculiar to your business, what is your 
view of market conditions ee the last tifteen days 
(prior to Oct. 1) as compared with the preceding 
fifteen days, and what has caused the change, if any? 

Summary——lKeplies indicate conditions to be about 
the same, or perhups, temporarily worse, on account of 
the effect of the restrictions on shipments. A few 
members report slight improvement. me report con- 
ditions influenced by the embargoes placed by the 
Government, but express the belief that after people 
understand the ruling the demand for lumber will be 
better. Others call attention to an uneasiness in the 
trade caused by doubt as to the final action of the 
Government in respect to the various industries con- 
suming lumber. There also is manifest a feeling that 
market conditions have been stimulated of late by the 
slowing down in shipments, which have been very 
heavy for some time, and for the reason that manufac- 
turers are now in better position to judge their present 
yaaa requirements and are placing business more 

reely. 

QuESTION—How long would it take you to ship out 
total orders on hand, working under normal conditions, 


and assuming that all the orders you have on your 
books are ready for shipment? 

Summary-—Keplies are to the effect that the orders 
could be cieaned up in from ten days to two months. 
The answers are qualified, however, by the statement 
that the Government restrictions are influencing ship- 
ments, and that but for them the orders might be 
cleaned up in less than the time specitied. 

QUESTION—Whut is the percentage either way of 
your present monthly Ss of hardwoods, com- 
pared with your normal production? 

Summary—Replies range from 13 percent increase 
to 80 percent decrease, compuring with normal, and 
they show a reduction of 26.5 percent, as u whole, 

QuEsSTION—How doves your present stock of hard- 
woods compare with your normal supplies ? 

Summurye—-A digest of all the replies shows a reduc- 
tion of approximately 11.8 percent. 

QuEsTion—Are your labor conditions any different 
from thirty days ago? Are they better or worse? 

Summury—Members report labor conditions almost 
upiformly worse, with no indicated probability of im- 
provement, but rather a tendency to grow worse. 

QuEsTION—How is the car supply compared with 
thirty days ago? 

Summury—Keports generally say that the car sup- 
ply is adequate. Few report any difficulty to get all 
the cars they can load and ship. ‘This condition has 
prevailed especially since the embargo against ship 
ments of lumber, except under certain conditions, 
went into effect. One member says he can not find 
labor to load more than ‘80 percent of the car capacity 
that is furnished him. 

QuesTion—-How are your collections as compared 
with thirty days ago? 

Summary—A few members report a slowing up, but 
generally the situation as to collections is about the 
same, and on the whole not unsatisfactory. 

ep errraas is the genera) outlook for busi- 
ness 

Summary-——Opinions vary between both extremes. 

An improved demand, however, seems to be generally 
experienced. The effect of the embargoes and other 
restrictions appears to be the uncertain factors ip 
ot future business conditions, One member 
says: “If production is further curtailed, as now 
appears likely, the market should be strong and active. 
Improvement of labor conditions in war plants will 
help.” Another writes: ‘“We can not see anything on 
the horizon that will lessen the demand for lumber; in 
fact the embargo should be helpful as far as prices are 
concerned.” And another: “The outlook is fairly 
ood for stock especially required in all manufacturing 
ines, and under present conditions, so long a8 we can 
keep our loading crews fairly busy and ship the pro 
duction, we are satisfied.” And still another: “We 
believe the present embargo situation will cause buyers 
to place orders for their lumber requirements to be 
shipped as fast as possible. We look for a big demand 
the next sixty days, but believe almost everything must 
carry permite.” 
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HOW OUR FORESTERS DO IT “OVER THERE” 


One of the most interesting letters, together with 
a number of excellent illustrations describing and 
illustrating logging and lumbering in France under 
war conditions, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
been fortunate to receive from a lumberman ‘‘ over 
there’’ is reproduced herewith, twelve of the illus- 
trations being reproduced on the front page of this 
issue. The letter and illustrations were sent by 
First Lieut. Lawrence R. McCoy, now with the 
20th Engineers (Forest) in France. Lieutenant 
McCoy, who is the son of R. H. MeCoy, manager 
of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, 
Ida., was sales manager of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, Ida., previous to 
entering service with the 20th Engineers. His let- 
ter sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN follows: 

SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, Aug. 21, 1918. 

I am sending you some pictures that I thought might 
prove interesting to you. I have noticed several pic- 
tures in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of our forestry 
regiments’ sawmills, but, of course, naturally believe 
that the mills in our district, thanks to Maj. 8. O. 
Johnson and Capt, F. W. Horstkotte’s efforts, are a 
little better placed and operated than the mills of any 
other district. 

Most of these pictures are self-explanatory to you, 
accustomed to all sorts of sawmill and logging opera 
tions, yet some of the war products from entanglement 
stakes to heavy oak construction timbers, together 
with a few of the old French mills that we are operat 
ing, are far from the ordinary run of a lumberjack’s 
experience. 

We now have been practically nine months in the 
advance section. There were very few Americans 
ahead of us in this advance zone and at first it was 
very difficult to get supplies, especially engineering 
equipment from American sources. We rented several 
unused French mills to speed up our production and 
have had some very amusing times trying to grind out 
a few thousand feet a day in some of these antiquities. 
I do not mean to say that all French sawmills are of 
this quality, but naturally the unused mills that we 
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were able to pick up were the old relics discarded by 
the French and British armies. However, this is now 
ancient history. We have several American mills and 
every man working in them feels right at home. 

We have been rather surprised at the high quality 
of some French forests, particularly the national for- 
ests. We have produced a considerable quantity of 
oak timbers, ranging in size up to 8x17—32 feet long, 
and have cut a small tract of fir that averaged 55,000 
feet to the acre. The French look after their forests 
as a westerner would care for his orchard. 

Please remember me to any of my friends you should 
chance to meet. I have been very busy and have writ- 
ten very few letters, but I should be very glad to hear 
from you whenever you have a few spare moments. 

Sincerely, 

First Lieut. LAWRENCE R. McCoy, Headquarters 2d 

Battalion, 20th Engineers, American E. F. 





CHARGE OF SABOTAGE FAILS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 12.—Declaring that 
the evidence did not prove that the defendant: had 
driven nails into lumber at the Morrison Mill Co.’s 
plant in this city with intent to interfere with the 
nation’s war program, but rather that the nails 
were so driven because of ill feeling between the 
defendant and the resawyer, Erickson, Federal 
Judge Jeremiah Neterer, sitting in Bellingham, 
this week dismissed the action of the Government 
against Arthur Larson, a former employee of the 
Morrison mill, who was recently indicted under the 
sabotage act. 

This case has attracted wide interest here and 
while it is agreed that the court is right in its 
decision, steps should be taken, it is held, to punish 
Larson under the State law as a lesson to him and 
as a discouragement to others who might be disposed 
to malicious destruction of or injury to property, 
especially in these times. 
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HAS THREE SONS IN THE COUNTRY’S SERVICE 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Oct. 14.—The distinction 
of having three sons fighting in the armies of de- 
mocracy belongs to James Flynn, of James Flynn & 
Sons, of Charleston, dealers in southern lumber and 
the largest stockholders in the Spice Run Lumber 
Co., Locust, W. Va. Of the three sons, First Lieut. 
James A. Flynn isa member of one of the forestry 
engineer regiments, the 20th, having charge of a 
sawmill ‘‘somewhere in France,’’ producing trench 
lumber and railroad ties; First Lieut. Daniel King- 
ston Flynn is attached to the Rainbow Division, 
which has seen some of the heaviest fighting in the 
history of the war on many far-famed battlefields ; 
and Capt. Augustus Kyle Flynn has been an in- 
structor at Camp Taylor, near Louis- 
ville, Ky., for the last seven months, | 
but has recently been transferred to 
the 814th Infantry and is on his way 
with his regiment to France. 

A highly interesting letter, depict- 
ing the valiant part the Yanks are 
playing in the great drama enacted 
across the seas, was received recently 
from Lieutenant Daniel—familiarly 
known as ‘‘Ted’’—Flynn by his 
mother. This letter reads as follows: 





DEAREST MOTHER: It is a month now 
since the opportunity has presented itself 
to write and even at this moment mail 
from our regiment is not being accepted 
for immediate delivery to the States. 
Mother, since my last letter I have been 
in two great battles. On the morning of 





July 14, long before the crimson dawn 
heralded another day, the Germans began 
pulverizing our front lines. 

The process was generously sprinkled 
with gas, and after six hours of this un- 
merciful hurricane of steel, fireand poison 
they climbed out of their trenches and 





in waves and formations, known as group columns, 
advanced across no man’s land. Their battle cry was 
“Chalons.” 

Chalons is a beautiful city about 30 kilometers di- 
rectly in our rear. We, in fact, were the defenders 
of Chalons. During the terrific bombardment we were 
sheltered in the trenches and dugouts. At the instant 
the barrage lifted and the Germans began their ad- 
vance something happened. 

The American trenches became a throbbing, living, 
fighting theater of war where but a few seconds before 
all was apparently deserted. Men sprang from holes 
in the earth as if by magic and thence to the fire step 
of the trenches. A withering gale of machine gun 
bullets swept across the field and great guns in our 
rear hurled high explosive shells into the advancing 
field of grey ranks. The sight was one never to be 
forgotten. 
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(LEFT TO RIGHT) LIEUT. JAMES A. FLYNN, LIEUT. DANIEL K. FLYNN 
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The boches were mowed down as wheat before the 
scythe. The result was a complete routing of them, 
and they fled (those that were left), falling back to 
their lines. Five times in several days the enemy 
attempted to drive us out. Five times we sent him 
back, cut and torn to pieces. Americans are the pride 
of the French. Everywhere now we see tiny American 
flags waving from French homes. 

After leaving the sector of which I have just writ- 
ten we were sent farther north. We traveled many 
hours on a troop train and then we were loaded into 
camions. Camions are automobiles used for hauling 
soldiers to the front. Thirty men were assigned to 
each camion, while the ones for the officers just held 
fifteen of us. Here we saw many Chinese coolies. 
They were our chauffeurs. 

We were driven 25 kilometers right toward the 
front. Here we were taken from the camions and 

sent post haste to relieve an American 
division, who had already driven the Ger- 
mans out of a very important part of the 
line. In we went in the middle of the 
night and when dawn broke we were 
within 200 yards of the enemy and ad- 
vancing steadily. 

We were not fighting trench warfare 
now. It was a new phase of the game. 
We were actually face to face with the 
Hun and it was open warfare. Suddenly 
he opened up with machine guns and a 
little later he was hurling high explosive 
shells in our direction. We were advanc- 

* ing down a slope, at the bottom of which 
lay a tiny river. On the other side were 
the Germans, 

We battled on for five days and finally 
they gave away and then began the 
chase. The enemy fled to the rear for a 
distance of 15 kilometers. 

A new division has relieved us and 
we all hope now to get a bit of a vaca- 
tion. It is really time we should, for we 
have been very active since February. 
We are going back, we hear, near a real 
big city in France. After being in the 


dirt and associating with ‘“cooties” for 
such a long time, we shall find a taste 
of civilization most grateful. I 
close now. Affectionately, 


must 
TED. 
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WAR DEVELOPED PROBLEMS H 


Just as the great war has thrown the United States back upon her own 
resources, so have the problems developed by the war thrown each of the 
thousands of communities of the United States back upon its own resources. 
More and more is each community required to produce its own food, use its 
own fuel and perform its own transporting. The transportation tangle has 
necessitated something like a zone system of distribution, and the transporta- 
tion needs of the Army and Navy will as they increase take greater and 
greater precedence over merchandise desired for civilian consumption. 

Exactly as the selective draft apportions among the various States and 
the various smaller political divisions the number of men each is to supply, so 
other phases of war work impose upon each such division its share of denial, 
hardship and self-service. In many communities this winter the farmer with 
a woodlot will be obliged to utilize his timber for fuel; and it may be that for 
next spring’s fence building he will have to resort to the same source of supply. 

While speculation as to the length of the war may go on unchecked, it will 
be advisable for every community to bestir itself with a view of determining 
to what extent it can supply at home, without the intervention of transporta- 
tion, goods and merchandise that it has heretofore secured from a distance. 
This will of course mean in many cases that the individual must provide for 
himself many items of everyday need that he has hitherto been content to 
allow someone else to supply. Instead of looking to the truck gardener for his 
green vegetables he will produce them in his own war garden; instead of 
depending upon the milkman and the creamery for his milk and butter he will 
find a means of keeping a cow. 

Of course, in a large measure, the needs of war will be met by increased 
production of the usual commodities; but this can not be true in all cases, for 
the ‘reason that the problem of transporting goods from one community to 
another is one of the most acute thus far presented. It can be solved to 
some extent by motor trucks, but the gasoline supply may at any time become 
so scant as to require more than a ‘‘gasless Sunday’’ as at present. 

The fact is that it behooves every community to take every possible step 
to make itself self-supporting and independent of outside aid, in the form 
of transportation as well as in the form of actual merchandise. In this 
policy, one is bound to admit, there is one danger: The community that 
becomes independent of supply from the outside may become indifferent 
toward contributing its share to the supplying of its quota of men, munitions 
and supplies for the support of the war. In other words, what is demanded 
of the community is efficiency, not indifference. 

To some extent much of the ‘‘self-sufficiency’’ developed under stress of 
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war conditions will be but temporary; but much of it should be permanent. 
If the food and feed requirements, of the South for example, can be met by 
the growing of food crops at the cost of a reduction in cotton acreage the 
benefit will be permanent to that section. If one can imagine that fuel re- 
quirements will develop something like a community forestry policy, perhaps a 
permanent benefit will be achieved in that direction in many communities. If 
the shortage and high price of cedar posts shall stimulate the growing of locust 
on soils useless for other purposes and make profitable the growing of other 
woods on other lands, a temporary expedient may become a permanent custom. 

If one is to judge of after-war conditions and prospects from the proposals 
of boycotts, trade wars ete. he will readily admit the need of making not only 
the nation but every community of it self-supporting to the greatest possible 
extent. In many respects a trade war is worse than an armed conflict; a fact 
that is well illustrated by the prevalent anxiety among German statesmen and 
exporters. They appear to dread less a defeat on the battlefield than a 
boycott in the fields of commerce. A defeat on the battlefield ordinarily would 
involve only the ending of the war and the payment of an indemnity, tho 
in the present case the settlement will be more complex. But a boycott in 
all the accustomed channels of trade would mean commercial stagnation, 
poverty and national extinction. 

One fact the people of the United States likely will have to take home to 
themselves is that the food they eat must be produced at the nearest possible 
place to the place of consumption. This will mean, in the case of wheat, that 
nearly every farmer must raise a bit. It will mean also that in order to have 
woolen clothing nearly every farmer must raise a few sheep. Likewise, the war 
garden after the war will recover its former name and place—kitchen garden; 
and the raising of fruits and vegetables will become universal among Ameri- 
cans, instead of being restricted to the thrifty natives and those of foreign 
birth who came from lands where gardening is an art and a science. 

In all other countries organizations are being effected and plans perfected 
for recovering trade and prestige destroyed by the war. In the midst of the 
great conflict England and France can give thought to the problems of 
peaceful trade. Even in the United States a few communities are organizing 
and unifying their forces with a view of being ready to participate in the 
revival of trade. Those communities that neglect or delay taking the neces- 
sary preparatory measures to meet after war conditions will fall short of 
performing their duties; almost exactly as if they bought less than their quota 
of bonds, contributed less than their quota to the various war agencies and 
failed to increase their production of food crops. 








Norsine and:‘‘War Aims’’ are two subjects in- 
cluded in the course of the public night school 


NEENAH, Wis., is honoring her soldier boys by 
means of a pictorial record of every man in the 





opened early in October in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Other suggestive subjects are business English, 
French and Spanish, sociology, home economics, 
public speaking and psychology. 


* * * 


ATTENTION has been directed by the Community 
Builder to an excellent little organ, The Common 
Weal, published by the Jamestown (N. Y.) Board 
of Commerce. The name of the paper is as appro- 
priate as could be imagined, and it exactly fits the 
activities of the organization that issues it. James- 
town has adopted the slogan ‘‘Watch Jamestown 
after the War.’’ A recent number of The Com- 
mon Weal contains an article headed ‘‘ Organize 
Jamestown for the Hardships of War and the 
Prosperity of Peace.’’ 

* * * 


Unpber the head ‘‘The Spirit of Codperation’’ 
the Portland Oregonian says editorially: 


One of the noticeable compensations for the sac- 
rifices which war entails is that it is developing 
the spirit of codperation in high degree. The 
throwing together of the people of all walks of 
life in the performance of necessary tasks behind 
the lines has not been without its spiritual bene- 
fits. It is certain to have a lasting effect upon 
our solution of peace problems in the years to 
come. 

The new spirit is manifested in a thousand 
ways. The number of men and women who are 
giving their time and their energies, as well as 
their money, to enterprises designed for the bene- 
fit of our soldiers is enormous, and is growing 
constantly. The practical results which are being 
obtained would not be possible if personal vani- 
ties and ambitions had not been put aside in the 
common cause. Board and committee meetings 
are no longer hampered by the petty squabbles 
that used to mark some of them. The unanimity 
with which people are working would be surpris- 
ing to anyone who did not know Americans. Our 
capacity for unselfish effort is unbounded; it has 
needed only the great occasion to develop it. 

Responsibility nearly always has a sobering in- 
fluence upon the normal individual. This is one 
reason why even demagogs are less dangerous 
than they seem, and why when the fortunes of 
politics put them in office they often become com- 
paratively harmless. Face to face with the actual 
task, their wild designs are apt to be modified. 
The average man is inclined to do the right thing. 

Now the whole people face a_ responsibility 
which is sobering them. Their individual prefer- 
ences do not seem as important as they did a 
year or so ago. Nearly all of them have loved 
ones in the Army, or subject to the call. All 
know that their interests are bound up in the 
victory of the nation. Nothing else matters; 
nothing else is worth thinking about. And every 
person who has had occasion to meet one or more 
of his fellow citizens upon this common ground 
will testify that growth of the will to coéperate is 
one of the most hopeful signs in our sky. 





COMMUNITY FORESIGHT 


Most community improvements are spas- 
modic, disconnected, even conflicting, and are 
made without much consideration of their 
effect upon or relation to conditions not im- 
mediately apparent. For example, the writer 
knows of a town of 5,000 with a municipal 
water system, a municipal electric lighting 
plant, a garbage incinerator and other mod- 
ern facilities. Yet its water mains are with- 
out divisional cutoffs, so that a repair to any 
main necessitates the shutting off of all 
mains. A burst pipe in case of an insignifi- 
cant fire might lead to a conflagration. 

In these days while nations are considering 
after war problems most communities are i!n- 
different; assuming, if they have given the 
matter any thought at all, that they will go 
on as before... They are doomed to a rude 
awakening; for exactly as this war is not 
leaving a single Individual of us untouched, 
so at its end it will not leave a single com- 
munity unaffected. 

Before the war the whole of Germany was 
organized for war, both militarily and com- 
mercially. This war has deranged and de- 
moralized trade and transportation both do- 
mestic and foreign. Millions of men and bil- 
lions of dollars now engaged in war work will 
after the war necessarily be directed into 
peaceful channels. The return of these forces 
to peaceful pursuits can hardly be less dis- 
turbing than their removal was. Can any 
community hope to remain unaffected? 

Moreover, the United States in entering this 
war took upon itself a very great responsibil- 
ity; but when. we say that we have in mind 
only the military. aspects of the situation. 
The position and prestige that the United 
States will possess at the end of this war 
will multiply a thousandfold the nation’s re- 
sponsibilities; and those responsibilities un- 
der a democratic government must be 
shouldered by its citizens. Hence it fol- 
lows that the duties imposed upon the peace- 
ful population of the United States after the 
war will be hardly less onerous than the 
duties imposed upon those of its citizens who 
have fought in behalf of democracy. 

Community foresight demands that no ef- 
forts shall slacken in improving agriculture 
and increasing production; that schools shall 
have unwavering financlal and moral support 
In the teaching of citizenship as well as in 
teaching the useful and cultural arts; that 
hygiene and public welfare shall be fps A 
considerations in the determining of public 
policy, and that, In brief, all citizens shall be 
made to feel their civic responsibilities as 
keenly as they have been made to feel their 
military and financial responsibilities In the 
prosecuting of the war. 











service. A local photographic concern is collect- 
ing the pictures, and incidentally considerable his- 
tory of the men. In addition relics sent home by 
the men in service are being assembled and will 
be placed on display in a local store, afterward 
being preserved for permanent record. 

” * * 


COMMUNITY singing has been introduced at an 
Oshkosh (Wis.) theater. A talented woman leader 
has been employed, and at each performance a 
period will be devoted to the singing of popular 
patriotic songs as well as to the standard songs 
of a patriotic character. Community singing has 
been growing in popularity especially since the 
entry of the United States into the war. Group 
singing is inspiring to all who participate, and 
the habit of singing in chorus, once formed, has 
many practical advantages. English papers report 
that our boys went into some of their most des- 
perate battles singing ‘‘Onward Christian Soldier’’ 
and other religious and patriotic pieces. 

” * * 


PERSONS whose deference to their appetites makes 
observance of the Food Administration’s rulings a 
hardship need to be reminded of the self-denial prac- 
ticed by Revolutionary patriots who refused to use 
imported articles subjected to an objectionable tax. 
It will be recalled that when a British officer visited 
an American officer during an armistice and was 
regaled with a feast of baked potatoes and nothing 
else he declared that a people that could live and 
fight on such food never could be conquered; and he 
was right. 

* * * 

CiTIZENS of one Nebraska town rode in automo- 
biles to another and placarded the place with no- 
tices demanding that the use of the German lan- 
guage be stopped. It is doubtful whether such a 
proceeding really accomplishes the end to which it is 
directed... Undoubtedly, a loyal American is as 
badly off in a German community in the United 
States as he would be in the same sort of commu- 
nity in Germany. Within recent weeks the writer 
has heard of a rampant German of his community 
who declared that Emperor Wilhelm is inferior only 
to the Creator. Another German of the same 
stripe damned irretrievably American newspapers 
because they print stories of German defeat. These 
fellows are of course harmless because they are sur- 
rounded by loyalists. But a community dominated 
by them would be a sorry place for a real American. 
One wonders whether they will believe that Germany 
is whipped when she sues for peace. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Remodeling of Barns enenels the Retailer’s Early Attention—Profitable Care of Live Stock 
Dependent Upon Intelligent Rebuilding—Some Enlightening Examples 


‘¢Barn,’’ remarks the esteemed but concise dic- 
tionary; ‘‘a building for storing grain, hay etc.’’ 

Webster, like a cautious inkslinger, left some- 
thing for the imagination. He also opened a con- 
venient door for it. That little addition ‘‘ete.,’’ 
like charity, is capable of covering many things 
that do not appear in the text. If we gaze into 
‘Cete.’’ as tho it were a crystal ball we discover 
a number of things besides the storage of hay 
and grain. Maybe Mr. Webster’s farm didn’t 
have any live stock on it, or maybe he is too pre- 
eise in his use of language to call a building 
where stock is housed anything but a stable. But 
we Americans are people of larger minds than 
that. We are likely to call every building in a 
farm group a barn, excepting only the house 
and a few other minor buildings, such as the 
garage. And that word ‘‘garage’’ is a foreign 
importation that suffered serious damage in ship- 
ment. It must have come in a fiber package. It 
gets called everything, including ‘‘garbage.’’ 

On a good many farms you hear the owner 
refer to the barn. This is partly a hold-over from 
former years where there were but two buildings 
of any size on a farm, the house and the barn. 
And even yet there is nearly always one edifice 
that stands out as the premier among the build- 
ings devoted to the storage of hay, grain ete. 
This is the barn. It may be of any size, style, 
cost, color and previous condition of servitude. It 
is an elastic term. Years ago I was told of a 
windy old party who wrote a piece for a farm 
yaper about barns. He laid down the law of 
Gene design so grandly and cited his own experi- 
ence so convincingly that an earnestly minded 
farmer who planned to build a barn journeyed to his 
town to see his barn. The visitor thought it 
would be well worth while since by making the 
trip he would doubtless avoid a good many mis- 
takes. He had the right idea. But when he ar- 
rived in the town and had driven out to the farm 
he found that the barn belonging to the supposed 
authority on barn design consisted of a straw 
shed. The visit was short and embarrassing. 


Structures of Earlier Years 


Barns are becoming more and more recognized 
for the necessary farm equipment that they are. 
This means that a progressive farmer doesn’t 
go to a dealer and tell him to wrap up a barn for 
immediate delivery. That might have been pos- 
sible, figuratively speaking, once. If the dealer 
were cautious we can imagine him asking ‘‘ What 
kind of barn?’’ and the farmer replying, ‘‘Oh, 
just a nice fresh one, about big enough for a 160- 
acre farm.’’ Barns are designed for the kind of 
service that is expected of them. The improve- 
ment in farm house design has been marked dur- 
ing the last few years. Some people object to 
one favorite modern type of farm house which 
they denominate ‘‘successful farmer stuff.’’ It 
is a big, square house with a hip roof, a hall in 
the front center of the house and two front rooms, 
one on each side of the hall. It is true that 
these houses tend to look commonplace after a 
time, and nearly all of them have much room in 
the front that is little used. But they are com- 
fortable and roomy and need not be commonplace. 
But if there has been a change in house design 
there has been a no less notable change in barn 
design. 

When I roll back the curtains of memory, as 
the patent medicine lecturer savs when he is 
getting the crowd ready to buy his Bum Boozle 
for Bilious Boobs, I can see the kind of building 
that stands in my recollection as the type of small 
barn of twenty-five years ago. It is a pole struc: 











A coatiy mid-western barn. More light and rentilnation 


might improre it 








ture and has a rakish lean to the Northeast like 
an intoxicated hired hand who tries to come home 
looking sober. It has a steep roof made of boards. 
These roof boards run lengthwise from the comb 
to the eaves with perhaps an overlapping splice 
in the middle. Each board has a plowed groove 
in the upper side about an inch from the edge. 
The cracks between the boards are covered by a 
strip of wood about % of an inch thick and a 
couple of inches wide. The theory of the groove 
was that if water blew under the strip it would 
collect in this groove and run down off the eaves 
instead of getting thru the crack and dripping 








This 1a a barn in the process of being built orer. When 
finished it will be practically a new building, but 
— of the material in it has seen long perivds of 
service 


down into the barn. Often this barn had a shed 
addition on each side, the roof of which would be 
a continuation of the main barn roof but not so 
steep. The central part of the barn would consist 
of a hay mow and the hay would come clear to 
the ground. The horse stables would be located 
under the shed part. This would also house the 
cows, sometimes the hogs and frequently the farm 


- machinery. These old barns were as little con- 


venient as they well could be made. They were so 
small that it was not much of a task to get around 
thru them. Walking around took but little time, 
so the owner simply got used to it and thought little 
of the inconvenience. 


Sheltering the Live Stock 


As farming becomes more specialized and larger 
in volume of work done the buildings of necessity 
become specialized. They are designed carefully 
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Built of substitutes, to be sure, and out of reach in 


these times of restrictions. 
siyned dairy barn. 
windows 


But it is a splendidly de- 
Notice ventilators and the 


arge 
with an eye to convenience. Hogs and horses and 
hay are not put under the same roof with little 
or no divisions between them except such as are 
necessary to keep them from oozing over into the 
adjoining stall. Hogs do not do well when kept in 
a barn, and they are about the worst thing short 
of the plague to keep in a barn in which horses and 
hay are kept. The next time you are in such a 
barn notice the hay. It will be covered thick with 
dust that is as fine as flour. If you happen to be 
there in the early spring listen to the horses cough. 
If that isn’t a combination to give horses the de- 
lightful ailment known as heaves I don’t know 
what is. 

Hogs ought by all means to be kept in a suitable 
hog house. Horses and cows can be kept under 
the same roof if an adequate ventilating system 
has been installed. But as a general thing it is not 
good policy to keep steers and horses under the 
same roof, for almost invariably if steers are shut 
into a barn they don’t get enough good air. They 
use up all there is, and the horses are poisoned 








along with the cattle by depleted air. It is hard to 
get tarmers to believe this. Air is air to the aver- 
age practical agriculturist. He found that his 
stuff got along all right in the old barn that was 
more or less drafty, and one of the things he had 
in mind when he built the new one was to keep 
the stuif warm. So to his mind he would be re- 
feating his own purpose if he fixed it so that a 
lot of cold air could get in. Drafts were not a 
good thing in the old barn, but it is a question 
whether they were worse than the dead air in the 
new. In housing the soldiers of the Student Army 
Training Corps the War Department requires 500 
cubie feet of space for each soldier. This sounds 
big until you recall that it is a space measuring 
5 by 10 by 10. The department requires adequate 
ventilation in addition to this space. But I have 
known of cattle being crowded into a tight stable 
with no ventilation where each steer had less than 
100 cubic feet of space. And a cow or a steer viti- 
ates the air rapidly. 


Ventilating Essentials 


It is better, usually, to keep each kind of ani- 
mals in a separate building. Certainly hogs ought 
to be kept separate from other animals. Their 
quarters ought to be kept reasonably clean, and 
this means more than keeping the litter cleaned out. 
Where hogs are housed there dust gathers in huge 
quantities. It settles on every shelf and timber 
and projection. There ought to be as few of these 
as possible. This ought to be kept in mind when 
the building is designed and built. The place ought 
to be made in such a way that cleaning is easy. It 
ought to be whitewashed or sprayed with a disin- 
fectant at intervals. Cleanliness of this kind will 
make for health and rapid growth. 

Farmers will give more attention to scientific 
ventilation. The Realm has talked short this until 
presumably some of the readers are sick of the 
subject. But it is one of the most important con- 
siderations in the tarm building calendar. Ventila- 
tion and lighting have been given little more than 
incidental consideration except in the barns de- 
signed by real experts. I notice that many of the 
new varns, practically all in fact, have one or 
more ventilators on each comb. But a little in- 
vestigation has shown that these are mostly for 
the purpose of ornamentation. They bre * ‘**> 
long, monotonous line of the roof and give the top 
of the building a completed appearance. ‘lhey 
serve ina very inefficient way for ventilating the 
building. Usually tuere is a hay mow, and this 
ventilator serves to carry off the heat of hay put 
in when it was too green. But that is about all. 

We know that if we are to get air out of a 
building we must arrange to get air in to take its 
place. If we are to have efficient ventilation we 
must arrange to take out the had and not the good 
air. Ventilation engineers do this by means of 
specially made insulated pipes extending from 
near the floor in the stalls to be ventilated up into 
these roof ventilators. The outside air—and out- 
side air is always moving even when it seems per- 
fectly still rd dead—vlowing over this ventilator 
draws the air up these pipes. But it does this 
only when there are openings in the sides of the 
building to let fresh air in. These openings usually 
are fitted with inlet pipes that discharge this fresh 
air in the upper parts of the stalls. This makes 
for a complete circulation of fresh air without 
drafts. It takes a minimum amount of heat out of 
the builuing. Without much doubt the barns of the 
future will be ventilated in some such way. Prac- 
tically every large new dairy barn that has been 
built within recent years is equipped in this way. 


Oare in Lighting 
Notice also the lighting of the ordinary medium 











A good looking barn on a rioh oorn-belt farm 
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sized or large barn. In nearly every case there 
is a hay mow over the horse stable. The ceiling of 
the latter is rather low to allow that much more 
room for hay storage. Horses stand so they will 
not be staring at.the windows, and that is right. 
Otherwise they would be subjected to a wholly 
unnecessary eye strain and might easily become per- 
manently blinded. But notice how small the out- 
side windows are. Go into one of the barns at 
noon and the chances are that it will be but dimly 
lighted. The horses stand in a sort of twilight. 
From this they go out into a glare of light. Pres- 
ently one with none too strong vision at best be- 
comes ‘‘moon eyed’’ and eventually goes blind. 
A horse worth $200 with gooa eyes becomes worth 
about $20 when it goes blind. 

Larger windows are not the only remedy for 
bad lighting. Another help is whitewashing the 
interior of the barn. The ordinary whitewash is 
not good for this purpose, for two reasons: First, 
it rubs off in a white powder on the clothing of 
the men who work around the barn. Second, an un- 
relieved glare of white is harder on horses’ eyes 
than no whitewash at all. The Government has a 
fomula for making a whitewash with an admixture 
of glue. This sticks and wears much like paint, is 
much cheaper and is easier applied. This white- 
wash can be tinted gray, in which case it diffuses 
light in good shape without injuring eyes. 

The addition of feed and litter carriers is a 
subject belonging to the lumberman’s field. Espe- 
cially is that true in these days. Help is scarce, 
and these things lighten labor to a remarkable de- 
gree. Usually they can be installed in barns with 
the minimum of remodeling. It behooves every 
farmer to consider these things. There is every 
reason why a farmer should take pains to conserve 
the value of the manure produced on his farm. A 
litter carrier and a manure spreader will pay for 
themselves in a comparatively short time. 


Making Farm Barns Up to Date 


The Realm is not trying to write a farm journal 
story. it is putting down a few random thoughts 




















A good example of a type of farm elevator that ts 
proving popular 


as a preliminary to a scarcely less random con- 
sideration of barn remodeling. We can hardly hope 
for more new buildings for quite a while. We don’t 
know, of course, what changes and modifications 
may be made in Government building regulations, 
but we are reasonably sure that there will be re- 
strictions for some time to come. So the chances 
are that our interest in barns from the point of 
view of lumber retailing will be largely the repair- 
ing and remodeling of already existing buildings. 

When you begin to talk of remodeling a barn 
you are distinctly in a position where you’ve got 
to step lively. You may get by with a bluff in 
talking about the house. You can murmur some- 
thing about ‘‘latest thing in eastern suburban 
homes’’ and get by with it while the lady of the 
house takes it all in in awed silence. But when 
you talk about a barn feature you’re going to be 
met with an instant demand that you show practical 
cause why it should be thus and so. Barns have 
to be practical. To make visible to the farmer 
the practicavleness of the rearrangements you plan 
you will need to be able to draw ground plans to 
scale. It is little short of amazing how distinct a 
simple sketch will make a thing, provided only it 
is really drawn to scale. A free-hand sketch in 
which a box stall is a wobbly blotch about the size 
of a feed box will do more harm than good. But 
an accurate sketch will clarify your idea to the 
farmer more than will hours of talk. Making these 
sketches will clarify your own ideas. When you 
get your remodeling scheme reduced to drawings 
you may see at a glance that it will not work or 
that a@ little rearrangement will make it much more 
convenient. 

Tne average farmer is open to argument on the 
score of convenience. If you can show him that a 
shift of the horse stable will give him an extra 
box stall and will make possible wheeling silage to 
the cows by a direct line from the silo instead of 
taking it around the outside of the barn and in at 
the tag door you } ive won the preliminary skirmish. 











A horrible example of a barn in need of remodeling. 
How would you like to be this man’s horse? 


Every barn is an individual provlem just as 
every house is. You can’t very well go out to each 
farm, look over the barn, make a plan for changing 
it around and then tell the farmer about it. But 
you can advertise the general reasons for remodel- 
ing the barn in such a way as to get people to 
thinking of that possibility. But when they come 
in in answer to your ads you must be ready to step 
up to bat with a careful consideration of what 
they have and what they want done. Don’t get in 
the habit of giving snap judgments and then of 
acting on them. The garages of the country in 
these days of labor suortage are cursed with so- 
called mechanics who know next to nothing about 
automobiles, having sold groceries or worked at the 
barber trade most of their lives. But they will 
undertake anv kind of a repair; and the nonchalant 
manner in which they will admit that they’ve made 
a mistake and have jimmied your car doesn’t make 
you feel good nor does it undo the damage done 
the machine. Whatever you do, don’t be that kind 
of a helpful little person when a farmer asks your 
advice in making the plans for remodeling his 
varn. Convenience, better sanitation, more light 
and air and more storage space are some of the 
things to be considered. If you can put them’ into 
the barn you are a benefactor to the farmer. 

Remodeling jobs may be divided roughly into 
two lots. One lot has to do with the barn that 
was not well built to hegin with and that is sway- 
ing and sagging and threatening to pull to pieces. 
Such buildings, as the doctors sav about some of 
their patients, have no great vitality and the best 
that can be done for them is to make them as 
comfortable as possible while they last. Every 
lumperman who has tried to brace up a sagging 
lumber shed has a good idea. of the difficulty of 
the job. The other lot has to do with sturdy and 
well built barns that are badly arranged. Much 
ean be done with them if dealer and owner have 
the courage of their convictions. And quite a bit 
can be done even with the swaying invalids in a 
good many cases. 


Two Good Cbject Lessons 


A certain farmer had a pole harn that had served 
a good many years to store his hay and house his 
horses and cows and machinery. It was the simplest 
sort of a design, with the hay oc¢cupving the main 
part from ground to roof while the horses and 
cows lived in the shed additions on the sides. 
Finally he built a new frame harn. It wasn’t so 
very large, but it was sturdily built, and beside it 
the old barn looked crazy and sagged and ready for 
the kindling hin. The ports were rotting at the 
ground, the siding had wide cracks between the 
boards, the building was too high for a shed and 
looked so weazened and cadaverous that it seemed 
only a kindness to it to give it a decent burial 
and call the chapter closed. 

But the farmer wanted a eattle harn. So with 
the help of a neighnor who divided his time between 
earpentering and working a small farm he tackled 
the old barn. He set cement piers, made by sink- 
ing half a barrel in the ground and filling it with 
concrete. He pulled the sheds away from the sides. 
He braced up the posts, cut them off thirty inches 
above the ground and by means of big jack screws 








A practical farm elevator. The scales at the left might 
well be housed 





lowered the posts on to the cement piers. Then 
with the old lumver rescued from the sheds he 
sided the barn up and repaired the roof. He 
braced the building until it was rigid, floored it 
with concrete, put feeding bunks in it, built a silo 
at the end and placed a watering tank inside the 
barn, along one side. He used the barn mostly as 
a feeding place. ‘Lhe conerete floor made it possi- 
ble to conserve all the manure, and the watering 
tank seldom or never froze in winter, because it 
was sheltered. The barn cost him little except for 
the labor and the cement and it has added a valu- 
able piece of tackle to his farming plant. 

Another farmer had a bank barn about 40 years 
old. The walls had been made from the frag- 
ments of two or three huge ‘‘nigger heads’’ that 
had been deposited near his farm in a prehistoric 
glacial period and that had been blown to pieces 
with biasting powder. The sills were hewn sticks 
and the frame had been pinned together after 
the manner of buildings of a generation ago. The 
frame of the building was perfectly solid, but the 
siding was getting loose and the roof needed new 
shingles. Then the interior was cramped and 
badly planned. The horse stalls were too short 
and were so dark and stuffy that every winter the 
horses got out of condition and entered the spring 
season with depleted vitality and lowered working 
capacity. One row of stalls had the mangers 
against the foundation wall of the barn, so that 
when the horses were fed the hay and grain had 
to be carried thru the stalls. Hogs were kept in 
this basement, as were cows. 

A careful calculation showed that not all the 
room in the basement was needed for stables and 
that as a result of the inconvenient arrangement 
some of the stalls were always empty. It was 
found that hogs had not done especially well in the 
basement, so the first part of the remodeling was 
the fixing up of a hog house separate from the barn. 
Next, the horse stalls were torn out and arranged 








4 amall but well planned barn replacing one awept 
away by a tornado. The largest mistake appears to 
be the substitute silo in the background 


in two rows with a wide feed alley between. The 
dark corner of the barn, whicn was the northwest 
corner, was utilized as a feed room. Corn and 
oats bins large enough to hold a season’s supply 
of horse and cow feed were put in this corner and 
arranged so that they could be filled by means of 
a portable grain elevator that saved shoveling. 
The usual grain bin in a barn is long and narrow 
and low and has the door in the end. Filling such 
a bin with shovels is a man killing job. By making 
these bins high and giving them a small floor area 
with the floors sloping toward an outlet spout it 
was possible to run the feed carrier up to the bin, 
draw a slide and let enough grain run out into 
the carrier to feed the stock. The carrier track 
ran down the feed way between the rows of stalls. 
The cow stable was partitioned off from the horse 


stable and the stanchions were arranged according ~ 


to the same plan that had been followed in building 
the stalls. 

The stables were floored solidly, and light was 
let in by setting large windows in the east and 
south walls. These windows were covered with 
heavy wire netting to keep the stock from break- 
ing the glass. Ventilation and whitewash finished 
it off. 

The principle followed in increasing the con 
venience of the stables was this: The feed room 
was made the central point, and the other parts of 
the barn were laid out in such a way that they 
could be reached from this feed room by following 
a straight line or at most by turning a single cor- 
ner. The feed bins had been extended up thru the 
second floor and part way up into the hay mow. 
They were made tight, of course, and had the fill- 
ing doors thru the outside of the barn at the top of 
the bin. Since the cross section of the bins was so 
small it was not necessary to have a man in them 
to shovel back the grain as the elevator put it in. 

I have been sitting here in front of the type- 
writer wondering how to finish this article. An 
article on barn remodeling ought to be both gen- 
eral and practical. How can it be? If it were 
an individual barn I might make something of a 
stab at rearranging it on paper, but that would 
be of little value to the thousands of retailers whe 
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subscribe to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Prob- 
ably there would be but one barn like it in the 
country. : 
Everybody knows that this matter is one for 
individual solution. One dealer will have the as- 
sistance of a practical contractor who understands 
remodeling. Another dealer will have to go it 


alone and will be required to furnish plans that 
carpenters can follow without relying on their own 
knowledge and imagination. One dealer will have 
to deal with farmers who have up-to-date knowledge 
of barn design, while another will find his custom- 
ers wholly intent on worshipping the idol of Mak- 
ing It Do. 


The real gist of the matter is that during the 
coming year. we are going to have to depend a good 
deal on remodeling work. Now is the time to begin 
thinking about it. A man who keeps a thing 
steadily in the focus of his mind will generally find 
a way of unraveling it. This is the problem.. Now 
is the time to focus on it. 





PINE PRODUCER HEADS WAR FUND CAMPAIGN 


LitrtLe Rock, Ark., Oct. 14.—Arkansas lum- 
bermen have from the beginning of the war taken 
a leading part in all forms of war fund drives. 
Prominent among the pine producers of this State 
is W. C. Ribenack, president of the Stout Lumber 
Co. of Thornton and Cotton Belt Lumber Co., of 
Bearden, Ark., who was recently chosen State 
chairman for the United War Fund Campaign 
which will be launched immediately following the 
close of the Liberty loan. This drive is for the pur- 





W. C. RIBENACK, BEARDEN, ARK.; 
Chairman Welfare Fund Campaign for Arkansas 


pose of raising a national fund of $170,500,000 for 
welfare work in the army both at home and over- 
seas, as conducted by the seven organizations rec- 
ognized by the Government; namely Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., National Catholic War Council, Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, American Library Association, 
War Camp Community Service and Salvation Army. 
Arkansas’ quota of this amount is approximately 
$900,000. 

Mr. Ribenack’s success in heading his local 
district of five counties in the last Red Cross drive, 
in which his district led the State in going over 
the top, presages a similar achievement in the wel- 
fare campaign. Under his direction, the entire 
State has been organized in such a way that every 
citizen will be reached. The State has been di- 
vided into nineteen districts, each under a chair- 
man, who in turn is held accountable for from two 
to five counties in his district, each county being 
under a county chairman. Counties are subdivided 
into school district units with adequate committees 
to reach every family in the region. In justice to 
Mr. Ribenack, it should be stated that his organ- 
ization was practically completed in advance of 
the meeting at which the national organization 
submitted its plan for the southwestern division 
of which Arkansas is a part. In fact, many of 
Mr. Ribenack’s methods were adopted by the di- 
vision convention for other States at its meeting 
at which the national organization submitted its 
plan for the southwestern division, of which Ar- 
kansas is.a part. In fact, many of Mr. Ribenack’s 
methods were adopted by the division convention 
for other States at its meeting held at Estes Park, 
Aug. 19 and 20. 

Many of the county chairmen are well known in 
lumber circles and include Adam Trieschmann, of 
Crossett; G. E. Mattison, of Malvern, and Judge 
J. H. Meek, of Fordyce. Assisting Mr. Ribenack 
as executive secretary and State publicity director 


is Robert H. Brooks, of Little Rock, who for the 
last three years has directed the advertising pro- 
gram of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Crossett 
Silo Co., and other Arkansas enterprises. Mr. 
Brooks was publicity director for Pulaski County 
during the third Liberty loan and has had more or 
less to do with war stamp and fourth loan publicity 
as well. Both Mr. Ribenack and Mr. Brooks feel 
confident that their State will go over the top for 
approximately $1,000,000. 





R. H. BROOKS, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ; 
Assistant in Welfare Fund Campaign 





MINNESOTA FOREST FIRE LOSS IS ENORMOUS 


(Concluded from Page 35.) 
to Carlton on eight special trains used to convey 
Cloquet people to safety. 

While the fires swept over an area of about 10,000 
square miles, very little heavy timber was destroyed, 
most of the tract being cut-over land, with nothing 
but brush and second-growth timber. Because of 
the fire, the annual sale of State timber which was 
to have taken place at the State capital Monday, 
has been postponed. Many of the tracts that had 
been offered for sale were burned over. 

The heaviest loss was to cities and villages and 
settlers, among whom were almost all the fatalities. 
Many thousand cords of cordwood, much needed at 
this time to offset the coal shortage, were destroyed, 
also some large yards of pulpwood and cedar posts, 
poles and ties. 

Relief trains are taking care of many victims, 
and hundreds are in hospitals in the twin cities, 
Duluth and other places. Relief funds are rapidly 
being raised for the homeless, estimated at 14,000 
in number, many of whom are left penniless. 

The total fire loss is a matter for conjecture, but 
estimates give the loss in Cloquet alone at $20,000,- 
000, and the total loss can hardly be less than $75,- 
000,000. Many box cars: were burned on sidings 
at small stations, and one freight train on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad was destroyed. 

One Minneapolis lumber employee, Louis Peder- 
son, an inspector for the Parker-Kellogg Lumber 
Co., was among the victims at Moose Lake, accord- 
ing to word received by the company at its local 
offices. 


Fire Losses at Cloquet 


Losses suffered by the different lumber insurance 
risk companies as a result of the disastrous forest 
fires in northern Minnesota since last Saturday, 
which took a toll of more than a thousand lives and 
millions of dollars worth of property, could not be 
exactly foretold this week. The managers of dif- 
ferent companies are awaiting the reports of their 
agents from Cloquet, Minn., where most the lumber 
and mill loss occurred. J. 8. Kemper, manager of 
the Chicago office of the Lumbermen’s & Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, said that its loss distributed over 
ten different companies would not exceed $200,000 
and that the largest loss to any one company was 
$25,000. Manager Charles F. Simonson, of the 
Nationa] Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance 


Exchange, said its loss was about $50,000, which 
is the largest loss suffered by the exchange in more 
than a year. Manager Lee Blakemore, of the Man- 
ufacturers’ & Woodworkers’ Underwriters, said 
that tho the company would suffer some loss, he 
had not received any reports which would: indicate 
what the loss would be. Some of the insurance 
risk was carried by underwriting companies in other 
cities. The local office of the Weyerhaeuser inter- 
ests had to depend on newspaper reports for de- 
tails of the conditions existing at Cloquet, as up 
to Thursday no direct report had been received 
from there except brief wires that officers and 
members of their families were safe. 





REBUILDING MATERIAL HURRIED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—The non-war con- 
struction section of the War Industries Board has 
sent telegraphic instructions to its representatives 
at Duluth, Minn., to remove priorities restrictions 
on any movement of material needed for the ter- 
ritory in Minnesota that has been a victim of the 
forest fires within recent days and allow with high- 
est priorities shipment of lumber and other material 
essential for reconstruction purposes of cities and 
towns that were wholly or partly destroyed. It is 
recognized that millions of dollars of material will 
be necessary for reconstruction purposes in the 
devastated area. 


SUPERIOR SITUATION UNDER CONTROL 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 15.—Meager reports from 
the northwestern section of Wisconsin indicate that 
at this moment the forest fire situation is well in 
hand. When the first news of the progress of the 
conflagration reached the State capital Gov. E. L. 
Philipp dispatched Col. Marshall Cousins, Eau 
Claire, commander of the Tenth Wisconsin Infan- 
try, State Guards, to Superior with instructions to 
call upon the adjutant general of the State for 
anything required to protect life and property or 
relieve distress. Colonel Cousins reported on Oct. 15 
that matters were under control. The Milwaukee 





Association of Commerce, which extended its assist- 
ance in every possible way, including proffers of 
foodstuffs and money, wearing apparel ete., re- 
ceived the following message from the Superior 
Commercial Club on Tuesday: , 
‘‘Our thanks extended for your offer of codpera- 





tion and sympathy. ' Situation is well in hand. Suf- 
ficient funds, clothing and food have been provided 
by the Commercial Club, with the aid of the Red 
Cross, to meet needs. Will call on you if future 
requirements demand it.’? © ; an 





NAVY’S SERVICES ARE ENLISTED 

WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 15.—The United States 
Navy has gone to the rescue of Minnesota. Rear 
Admiral Leigh C. Palmer, chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, today issued orders to Capt. W. A. 
Moffett, commandant of the Great Lakes training 
station, to send to the forest fire district in that 
State as many men as may be needed to assist in 
the work of relief. The Navy rookies left Chicago 
fully equipped for the work, gas masks making up 
a part of their equipment. 

The disastrous forest fires in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are causing grave concern here and 
several departments of the Government are bending 
their energies toward stamping them out. Forest 
Service experts have a large part in combating the 
flames, which have destroyed many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of valuable timber, not to mention 
other property, and rendered thousands homeless. 
The fires give special significance to the repeated 
warnings sent out by the Forest Service against 
carelessness of campers and other forest users. 

It may be that enemy agents were responsible 
for the great fires which are now raging. It is 
quite as likely that the carelessness of one or more 
loyal American citizens may have been the cause. 
Whatever the cause, the problem now is to stop 
the spread of the flames. The shortage of labor 
due to the war enabled the fires to spread faster 
than otherwise would have been the case. 





COLORADO SAWMILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 

ASPEN, CoLo., Oct. 14.—The sawmill of the Koch 
Lumber Co. on Castle Creek was: destroyed by fire, 
nothing being saved of the extensive establishment 
except the framing mill, situated about 75 feet 
from the sawmill. .All the machinery and other 
equipment were entirely destroyed, and an unknown 
quantity of framed timbers, crib logs and other 
finished product was ruined.. There was no insur- 
ance on the property and its rebuilding depends 
on the Midland .Railroad, which if it resumes opera- 
tion will probably have the mill reconstructed. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


FARM SEPTIC TANK 

A septic tank renders sewage harmless by the aid 
and action of bactéria. It consists of two or three 
underground, water-tight boxes or chambers con- 
nected together by pipes or openings. When an 
underground sewer tank consists of only one com- 
partment it is called a catch basin and should be 
connected with a regular sewer system. 

Two kinds of bacteria work in septic tanks. 
Aerobie bacteria work in the first tank, and anaero- 
bic bacteria work in the second tank. Aerobic 
bacteria are so named because they require a cer- 
tain amount of air in order to live and carry on 
their work of destruction, while anaerobic bacteria 
live and work with less air or practically no air. 
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SEs re Cs 
Sewer-Tice Sepric Tawh 
CUT No. 173 POSTPAID 50 CENTS 

Sewerage on the farm may be controlled at less 
expense than the sewer tax in cities, simply by utiliz- 
ing the principle of the septic tank. It works by the 
aid of bacteria. There are two principal kinds of 
bacteria that work in conjunction in taking the poison 
out of sewage. A septic tank may have two or more 
compartments. The drawing shows a septic tank of 
three compartments made out of sewer pipe set in 
concrete; the sewage from the house remains in the 
first compartment for from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, and in each of the other compartments about 
the same length of time. When the sewage is finally 
Saoweree into the tile drain it is odorless and harm- 
The two kinds are necessary for the complete 
liquefaction of the solids in sewage. 

The first box or compartment of the septic tank 
is open to the atmosphere by means of small venti- 
lators, usually small holes thru the cover of the 
man-hole. The sewage from the house is let into 
the first tank or compartment in intermittent dis- 
charges, foreing air along with it. It enters several 
inches below the surface of the liquid in the tank, 
which mixes air and sewage. When the first com- 
partment fills part of the contents is carried over 
into the second tank or compartment in such a 
way that the liquid also enters the second tank 
several inches below the surface. The reason for 
this is that the work of the bacteria in destroying 
offensive matter is carried on principally under 
cover of the scum that forms at the surface and 
this covering should not be broken. 

The perfect working of 
the tank depends upon the 
size of the tank and its 
construction to encourage 
the different kinds of bac- 
teria. If the tank is too 
small the murky smudge 
will pass out before it is 
thoroly digested. The size 
of the septic tank varies 
according to the amount 
of sewage to be disposed 
of. The different com- 
partments should be 4 
feet deep or deeper. The 
capacity of the first box 
4 a’ or compartment should be 
a 4 sufficient to hold two 
Repke cie seic days or three days sew- 
CATCH BASIN—CUT No. 2g@ before it works over 

173-A 40 CENTS into the second compart- 
ment. The other compart- 

Settling tanks or catch ments should be about the 


basins are usually placed ; , $ 
near the house, The pur- ae Ser es : “ = oo 
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pose is to receive house partment. 
cowage for stating and there seems to be no ad- 


po ape Goad before it cn, vantage in odd sizes or 
a town or city. It also Shapes of tanks or com- 
is valuable for keeping partments. 


seep 1d of 1 7 tic = The amount of sewage 
e size oO e cate ‘ 

basin depends upon the usually is figured accord- 
amount of sewage. It ing to the number of per- 


on a bed aa Se . sons living in the house. 
waste from the house be- About seventy gallons of 
fore it overflows into the Water in twenty-four 
euties sewer. The  esti- hours is figured for each 
sewage is ‘sheet eaveniy perses, 60 that each com- 
gallons daily for each per- partment of a double 
son in the house. septic tank should hold 

about four hundred gal- 
lons for a family of four or five persons. Three 
compartment tanks may have smaller compart- 
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This department is to help retailers in 
‘ getting more business and the illustrations 
will show up to advantage in local news- 
papers. Cuts suitable for insertion in retail 
advertisements will be furnished at approx- 
imately cost by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. When ordering specify the cut num- 
ber under the illustration. 











ments but the total capacity should be greater. 
There seems to be no objection to keeping the 
sewage a week in the tank before its final dis- 
charge. 

Soapy water, also grease, will interfere with 
bacterial action, hence it is better to divide the 
discharge into separate systems, 

All supply pipes and all waste pipes within the 
walls of the house should be iron. The sewer be- 
tween the house and the septic tank should be 
4-inch vitrified sewer pipe with all joints care- 
fully and thoroly cemented or, what is better, calked 
with melted lead. It should be laid with a fall of 
about one inch in ten feet. 

The -best material for making a septic tank is 
concrete. The walls of the tank may be of a coarse 
mixture but the lining should be rich cement 
mortar pressed smoothly with a trowel to make it 
water-tight. The covers of the tanks require re- 
inforeing. This may be done with iron or steel 
rods, but a cheaper way is to use heavy woven 
wire fencing. What ordinarily is sold as heavy 
“hog wire’’ is very good for the purpose. Any 
old iron hars may be thrown in to get rid of them, 
but the hog wire will reinforce the cover suffi- 
ciently. In making the cover, clean-cut holes must 
be provided. These are ordinarily termed ‘‘man 
holes.’’ 

A good plan is to make the top of the tank in 
three parts and to divide the middle part in lengths 
to meet on the partition walls. The concrete divi- 
sion walls make the proper supports for these con- 
crete cover slaps. A wooden mold is made to cast 
these cover slabs. Any mold for casting cement 
must be greased to prevent the cement from stick- 
ing fast. In casting the short cover slab pieces a 
heavy ring is attached to a chain that reaches 
clear thru the cement cover. The chain is cemented 
into the cover to lift it by. An ordinary eye bolt 
is not sufficient. If the cover sticks and a pry 
is used the eye bolt may be loosened, but a large, 
heavy link chain that reaches clear thru the cover 
rarely gives trouble. 

The depth of the tank hole in the ground must 
be governed by the depth of the cellar from which 
the sewer pipe is taken. In all cases the sewer 
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The value of a grease trap is in preventing the filling 
up of the house drain. Kitchen grease goes hot into 
the sink drain pipe along with a stream of hot water. 
As the mixture of water and grease flows thru the 
pipes the grease cools and sticks to the sewer pipe 
and accumulates until finally the pipe becomes too 
small to carry the waste water and it is necessary to 
take up the house sewer. A grease trap is large enough 
to remain cold so the grease hardens at once and floats 
on top of the waste water. Once a year the lid may be 
lifted and the grease skimmed off. 
pipe should be started out from below the bottom 
of the cellar and it must be below frost and the 
septic tank should be some distance from the house, 
fifty feet or more. 

The bottom of the septic tank should be low 
enough to bring the water line below the level of 
the cellar bottom. The final discharge from the 
septic tank is supposed to be inoffensive, but it is 
generally. recommended to discharge into 4 inch 
drain tile so that the water may percolate away. 
The ground, in this case, will contain sufficient ‘air 
to oxidize any sludge that may pass thru and it will 
act as a final purifier. 

The amount of drain tile should be sufficient to 





hold as much liquid as one compartment of the sep- 
tic tank; generally it will amount to a great deal 
more than that because the overflow would naturally 
be carried away for some distance. It is usuall 
figured that one 4-inch tile will hold nearly one gai- 
lon of liquid discharge, which rule would require, 
say, three hundred to four hundred tile. 

One precaution should be taken in regard to 
permitting kitchen grease to flow into the septip 
tank. Grease gradually accumulates on the pip@® 
and may cause trouble in time. It is better to be 
careful about letting much grease get into the 
kitchen sink. A septic tank properly made and 
kept free from grease may not require cleaning out 
for a number of years; however, it is better to 
open a tank after it has been in use six months 
or a year, to make sure that everything is working 
all right. 


STANDARD FORMS FOR CONCRETE WORK 

Many concrete jobs may be done with one stand- 
ard size of form. Any number of these forms may 
be made in duplicate and set up side by side to 
make any length of wall. The illustration shows 
how the standard form is made. It is 4 feet wide 
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and 8 feet high, made by nailing boards against one 
side of a frame of 2x4s put together as shown, by 
using 30d wire nails. 

If a contractor is likely to build much wall it 
will pay him to use good lumber. The appearance 
of a wall depends upon the quality of the facing 
boards, because every defect in the surface of a 
facing board leaves its mark on the face of the 
wall. 

For the same reason the 2x4 frame should be 
made square with every joint tight and every corner 
flush. If the forms are to be used a great deal they 
should be cross braced against the back to prevent 
racking while being moved from one job to another, 

All face nails should be counter-sunk and the 
holes sized with linseed oi] and filled with putty. 
The whole form, front and hack, but especially 
front, should be soaked with raw linseed oil as a 
preservative and to fill the grain of the wood to 
protect the form from absorbing moisture from 
the fresh eoncrete. 

There are different preparations to apply to pre- 
vent concrete from sticking to wooden forms, but 
raw linseed oil is the best inside sizer, because 
it penetrates and fills the grain of the wood. 

There are four bolt holes thru the sides of each 
form bored to match so that any two forms may be 
bolted together with either end up. Wire hooks 
are dropped over the bolts before tightening the 
nuts. After the wall is set the bolts are removed 
and the wire hooks remain in the wall. The 
length of the hooks determines the thickness of the 
wall, 

It is a job for the lumber yard to make these 
forms, including the wire hooks. The man who 
makes the wooden forms knows best how to make 
the hooks to hold them from spreading when the 
concrete is filled in. 

Persistent advertising will find sale for a good 
many forms and the hooks would continue as fol- 
low-up business. 





RUSSIAN representatives for trade and industry 
met recently to discuss the building of a free port 
in Petrograd to give the city new economic life. 
Petrograd has suffered greatly thru the removal 
of the government to Moscow and also thru the 
seizure of the nearby seaports by Germany, and 
the only way possible to preserve the city’s former 
commercial importance seems to be the creation 
of a free port there. 
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{Nore: Concluding instalment. The first instal- 

ment appeared in the Oct. 12 issue—Epiror.] 
Losses In Footage During Seasoning 

In determining the footage losses, three distinct con- 
ditions of the lumber were recognized, viz.: First, the 
green lumber as it came from the saw ; second, the tem- 
porary air dry condition, which represents the loss due 
mainly to shrinkage ; and, third, the final air dry condi- 
tion, which represents not only the shrinkage loss of 
the temporary air dry condition but also the footage 
loss due to the trimming and edging in the yard that 
were necessary to raise the grade so as to get the 
most profitable selling price. These data are shown in 
Table 5. 

In the white oak lumber the footage loss for the 
various log classes was fairly constant. Considering 
the lumber from all the logs, the loss in the temporary 
air dry grade was 1.6 percent for the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and 2.5 percent for the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. For the final air dry 
grade the loss was 2.4 percent for the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and 3.3 percent for the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 

The footage loss in red oak lumber in the various log 
classes was fairly constant, with the exception of the 
defective logs as graded under the inspection rules of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, the loss in 
this case being 8.1 percent for the temporary air dry 


A Mill Scale Study of Red and White Oak 


[By David G. White, Forest Examiner, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.} 


preciation in every case, except for the lumber from the 
sound middle and top logs as graded under the inspec- 
tion rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. The white oak lumber, on the other hand, showed 
depreciation only in the lumber from the defective logs. 

The appreciation in the value of the lumber in nearly 
one-half of the log classes under the inspection of the 
air dry stock, for which more time was available and 
the light conditions were better, indicates that this 
inspection was probably the more accurate one. The 
only prominent depreciation figure for this inspection is 
9.3 percent for lumber cut from sound red oak butt logs, 
graded under the rules of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, resulting from the depreciation of firsts 
and seconds. 

The final air dry condition for the various log groups 
shows a marked increase over the temporary air dry 
condition for both associations and also shows an in- 
crease over the green condition in every case except 
for lumber cut from sound red oak butt logs graded 
under the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 

The difference in value between firsts and seconds 
and No. 1 common was largely responsible for the large 
difference between the temporary and final air dry con- 
ditions. A board grading first or second was about 
twice as valuable as a board of the same size grading 
No. 1 common (see lumber prices under ‘‘Realization’’), 











was reinspected, Feb. 7 to 11, inclusive. The length of 
seasoning ranged from 102 to 110 days and averaged 
106 days. The weather conditions for this period are 
shown in Table 7. 
CHARACTER OF YARD 

Location.-—The lumber yard is located at Brown, 
Ark. (about one mile from Proctor), south of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, with a loading 
spur running along the eastern end of the yard. The 
main alleys run in approximately an east and west 
direction. The alleys are heavily planked so that the 
lumber can be moved around on lumber buggies hauled 
by mules, 


Slope and Drainage.—There 1s very little slope in the 
yard, so that it is very difficult to secure good drainage, 
especially in the western end of the yard where the 
company is extending its alleys. 

Topography of Immediately Surrounding Territory.— 
The land surrounding the yard is rather level, with a 
drainage bayou running north and south just east of 
the mill. 

Milling Waste 


Waste incident to the manufacture of lumber varies 
according to the method of sawing, the taper of the 
log, the percentages of the various dimensions cut, the 
actual sizes to which the lumber is manufactured to 
allow for planing and shrinkage, the kinds of saws and 














Plate II1.—Lumber excellently piled. 
ther over the ends of the piles. 
tion, which accounts for the loose planks 


grade and 9.0 percent for the final air dry grade. Con- 
sidering the lumber from all red oak logs, the loss in 
the temporary air dry grade was 2.8 percent for the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 4.7 percent 
for the National Hardwood Lumber Association. The 
final air dry grade shows a loss of 3.4 percent for the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 5.7 percent 
for the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

A comparison of the footage losses in white and red 
oak lumber shows that in the temporary air dry grade, 


Cover boards should extend a little fur- 
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Plate III.—Trestle work of low grade material. 
This is a new alley under process of construc- this. 


High grade lumber is piled on 


It is an excellent preventive measure against flooding in case levees 
on the Mississippi River should break. 


Lumber piled this way increases cost 


of yarding and piles are smaller 


and this differential in price resulted in the trimming 
and edging of a large number of No. 1 commen boards 
to raise the grade to first or second. 
Causes of Depreciation During Seasoning 

Factors which entered into the depreciation of the 
oak lumber were season checking, cupping and warping. 
Such factors as splits, rot and checks in the log, and 
shake were aggravated in 
seasoning. Shrinkage low- 
ered the grade by throwing 


machinery, the percentage and location of defenses in 
the log, the judgment exercised by the sawyer, edger- 
man and trimmerman, the nature of the orders being 
filled, with reference especially to the amounts of the 
various kinds of stocks on hand in the yard, and like 
factors. 


The trimming allowance left on the logs in the woods 


Table 7—Weather conditions oh in the vicinity of Proctor,* Ark., during the period 


25, 1915, to Feb. 11, 1916 






















according to the inspection rules of the Hardwood Man- pelow the line boards al- Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. Oct. 25 to 
ufacturers’ Association, the loss was 1.6 percent for ready near the minimum Average minimum temperature.. mexy 1-80 at 385 310 ae tw 
white oak and 2.8 percent for red oak; according to the —gize required for a particu- Average maximum temperature. . 78.1 63.9 52.4 53.9 47.5 57.1 
inspection rules of the National Hardwood Lumber lar grade. ee Wet 0 7.05 5.73 7.16 5 20.45 
Association the loss was 2.5 percent for white oak and Determinants Gaudet oF Gas ete io 0 3.77 1.34 1.75 .33 3.77 
f ys precipitation o 
4.7 percent for red oak. Considering the final air dry Depreciation of lumber is 0.01 or more inches. a Pee 0 G 12 14 2 35 
grade, according to the inspection rules of the Hard- ty a large extent dependent Number of days sunshine.......... § 18 8 9 8 50 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, the loss was 2.4 per- upon local and climatic con- Relative humidity at 7 a. m...... 80 a 68 76 80 70 [AY. 70.8 
cent for white oak and 3.4 percent for red oak ; accord- ditions during the period in Relative humidity at 7 p.m... ..: 64 wd 66 72 15 60 ~ 60.2 
pd a w= inspection rules of the National Hardwood which the lumber is season- Prevailing wind direction......... N as SW s ‘ 
umber Association the loss was 3.3 percent for white ing. 2 * Data taken from report at the United States Weather Bureau Station at Madison, Wis., 
oak and 5.7 percent for red oak. * Chimare which were furnished by the United States Station at Memphis, Tenn. 
Changes In Value of Lumber During Seasoning Proctor, Ark., is located in Crittenden County, about was quité variable and it was not considered as mill 
Seasoning for three months during the winter in twenty miles west of Memphis, Tenn., which is the waste but largely as woods waste. In obtaining com- 


Arkansas had very little effect on the value per 1,000 of 
the lumber which had been excellently piled. 


This is 
shown in Table 6. 


nearest Government weather station. 
The climatic conditions which would affect the lum- 
ber studied are those for the period from the time the 


parative waste values, this waste was not considered. 
The figures as shown include sawdust, slabs, edgings 
and such trimmings as were made in cutting to even 


The temporary air dry red oak lumber showed a de- 






lumber was cut, Oct. 25 to 28, inclusive, to the time it feet boards shorter than the length of the log. To 


Table 5~-Footage Losses in Oak Lumber During Seasoning Table 6—Change in Value Per & Feet Net Lumber Tally During Seasoning 
WH AK HITH OAK Percent change 





Merchantable lumber Footage loss in Percent loss in 





















































Changeinvalue in value 
Air dry. air dry lumber air dry lumber between green tween green 
Asso- Tempo- Tempo- Tempo- Value por M Feet and air dry and air dry 
Log Class ciation Green rary Final rary Final rary Final Net Lumber Tally grades grades 
B,M B. M. B. M. BM. 3B.M. % % Air dry 
Quartersawed logs...HMA 31,065 30.665 80,338 400 727 1.8 2.8 Asso- Tempo- Tempo- Tempo- 
NHLA 31,160 30,344 ~—- 80.006 816 1,154 26 8.7 Log Class ciation Green rary Final rary Final rary Final 
Plain sawed logs....HMA 20.155 19,718 19,640 442 515 2.2 2.6 $ $ $ $ $ % % 
NHLA 20,099 19.612 19.541 487 558 2.4 2.8 Quartersawed logs ........ HMA 84.86 84.99 87.05 +0.13 +2.19 -+0.4 +6.3 
Sound logs ......... ™A 42,976 42,240 41,9238 736 1,038 1.7 2.4 NHLA 82.28 8277 38510 +049 42.82 +15 +8.8 
(Plain - quartered). NALA 42.996 41,891 41,571 1,105 1,425 2.6 3.3 Plain sawed logs......... MA 17.87 18.09 18.72 40.22 40.85 +412 +4.8 
Defective logs ...... IMA 8,245 8,138 8,040 107 205 1.3 2.5 NHLA 16.55 17.05 17.71 +050 +4116 43.0 +7.0 
(Plain & quartered). On 8,264 8,065 7,976 199 RR 24 8.5 ORIN RNG os casa eaa cane HMA 27.89 27.72 29.05 +0383 +41. +1.2 +6.0 
Sound and defective (Plain and quartered) keener NHLA 25.29 26.16 27.62 +40.87 42.33 +43.4 +9.2 
logs dics sass cwune MA 51,221 50,378 49.978 R43 1,248 1.6 2.4 Defective logs $0000 .5000'0 06% IMA 82.74 31.50 83.85 —1.24 +1.11 —3.8 +3.4 
NHLA 51,260 49956 49,547 1,304 1.713 6.5 8.3 (Plain and quartered) iaaeed NHLA 30.78 29.02 81.88 —1.36 +095 —4.5 +3.1 
RED OAK Sound and defective logs.... HMA 28.17 2844 29.68 40.27 41.51 41.0 +5.4 
Sound butt logs....HMA 18.128 17.635 17.478 493 650 2% 8.6 NHLA 26.11 26.67 28.25 +0.56 4214 42.1 48.2 
ILA 18,057 17,387 17,112 670 045 3.7 5.2 D OAK 
oo mst and top : Sound butt logs............ HMA 80.1 29.96 81.46 —0.18 41.282 -—06 -+4.4 
BE Sisbssaecsenbe HMA 25.572 24.256 24.749 716 823 28 383 NHLA 30.28 27.48 29.96 —2.80 —0.82 -—9.38 —1.1 
NHLA 25.872 24.530 24.870 842 1,002 8.3 3.9 Sound middle and top logs..HMA 20.48 20.48 21.16 —0.05 4068 —0.02 43.3 
All sound logs...... HMA 43,700 42,491 42,227 1,209 1.437 2.8 8.4 NHLA 18.80 19.01 20.00 +4021 41.20 41.1 -+6.4 
NHLA 48.429 41,917 41.482 1,512 1,947 3.5 4.5 DU CONE ROPE. ois ocicsenacve HMA 24.49 24.24 25.41 —0.15 +4092 -—0.6 +3.8 
| All defective logs...HMA 16.074 15.584 15.504 490 570 8.03.5 NHLA 23.58 22.53 2419 —1.05 +061 -—4.5 +2.6 
8 NHLA 15,558 14,300 14,157 1,258 1,401 8.1 9.0 All defective logs.......... MA 20.97 20.52 21.17 —0.45 0.20 —2.1 +1.0 
ound ne defective HLA 20.80 20.44 21.83 —0.36 1.03 —1.7 +45.0 
MOR! -Fs8eccnsnscce MA 59,774 58,075 57,731 1,699 2,043 2.8 3.4 Sound and defective logs...HMA 23.55 23.30 24.29 —0.25 0.74 —11 448.1 
j NHLA 58,987 56,217 55,630 2,770 3,348 4.7 5.7 HLA 22.85 22.00 23.61 —0.85 0.76 —8.7 +3.3 
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allow for shrinkage and planing, the sawing instruc- 
tions were as follows: 
1” plain sawed red oak........esee0--- Cut gy” full 
1” quartersawed red oak.............+..cut 4” full 
1” plain sawed white oak..........++...cut in” full 
1” quartersawed white oak..............Ccut gy” full 
5/4” and 6/4” plain sawed red and white 
oa 96 Baiperaieseeiss@ie wa etal 
5/4” and 6/4” quartersawed red and white 
SM S56 4s8 0 0-s we oie IA Vee noaae eo cCiGae fan 
8/4” plain sawed red and white oak......cut %” full 
MERTOOED ve 6 67 -0.6.9 0'nie:or6 910.9 'si0010.4 © o'td'e. ne sO aE: FOR 

The percentage of waste was obtained by computing 
the cubic footage of each log by using the mean diam- 
eter of both ends of the log and then subtracting from 
that the cubic footage of the lumber cut from the log, 
using the actual sawed sizes (and not the selling size). 
The difference between the cubic contents of any group 
of logs and the cubic contents of the lumber cut from 
the same logs and the result divided by the cubic con- 
tents of the logs give the percentage of waste. 

The following shows the waste in manufacture for 
the various groups of logs: the shrinkage in seasoning 
and the edging and trimming after seasoning are not 
included, as they are shown elsewhere : 


RED OAK 
Percentage 
Log class of waste 
Ren REE OI a sacs eta ci p''oe' 05.08) treneieiedveleralene 34. 
Sound middle and top logs........ beiaia ones @eeKd 23.9 
BST OE ES cies Seer etn are eee errs 28.9 
All defective logs ......... acpiele se acpssie eveaarecaGrn 32.4 
All sound and defective logs............ee008 29.9 
WHITE OAK 
Piatti aGWed ORs ..5..<. 000000 SOC Oe os Beet 
Quarter sawed logs....... Piece elonwicnmloce ereesuers vee) See 
Fe rere er evar o nipiaseistgl erat ite 40.4 
All defective logs ........... S aicandtais esereca tim ~. 47.4 
All sound and defective logs.............. Al 
RED AND WHITP OAK 
WER GBGS) oS ckcwea wees cate iale aie aie aierelerw Sina wid 35.8 
Summary 


1, Considering only the complete data for red and 
white oak in the final air dry condition, the percentages 
of the grades under the rules of the two associations 
are as follows: 


a. Firsts and seconds were 20.9 percent for the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 17.9 percent 
for the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

b. Number 1 common was 46.9 percent for the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and 46.5 for the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

ec. Number 2 common was 13 percent for the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and 16.9 for the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. 

d. Number 3 common was 17.1 percent for the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and 18.7 for the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

e. Number 4 common was 2.1 percent of the whole 
for the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. This 


material included some of the No. 3 common of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association in addition to 
the “below grade” material of this latter association. 

2. The footage loss in seasoning between the green 
and temporary air dry condition, viz., the loss due to 
shrinkage and degrading of lumber below a recognized 
grade, was as follows: 

a. The loss in red oak was 2.8 percent for the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and 4.7 percent for 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

b. The loss in white oak was 1.6 percent for the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 2.5 percent 
for the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

8. The footage loss in seasoning between the green 
and final air dry condition, viz., the loss due to shrink- 
age, degrading below a recognized grade, and trim- 
ming and edging to raise the temporary air dry grade, 
was as follows: 

a. The loss in red oak was 3.4 percent for the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and 5.7 percent for 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

b. The loss in white oak was 2.4 percent for the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 3.3 percent 
for the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 








NARI VAIN VN aie 
Re lV Ae 





Plate I1V.—Types of logs valuable for war purposes 


4. A comparison of the footage losses of red and 
white oak lumber is as follows: 

a. According to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation inspection rules, the temporary air dry condi- 
tion showed a loss of 1.6 percent for white oak and 
2.8 percent for red oak. The final air dry condition 
showed a loss of 2.4 percent for white oak and 3.4 
percent for red oak, 

b. According to the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation inspection rules, the temporary air dry con- 
dition showed a loss of 2.5 percent for white oak and 
4.7 percent for red oak. The final air dry condition 
showed a loss of 3.3 percent for white oak and 5.7 
percent for red oak. ' 

5. There was no marked loss in the value of the 
lumber per 1,000 feet net lumber tally due to deprecia- 
tion during three months of winter seasoning. This 
is shown in Table 6, according to which approximately 
one-half of the log classes showed an appreciation 
in value over the temporary air dry condition, 

6. Comparison of the data obtained from the oak 
study and the average production costs of the company 
for the year 1915 brings out the following points: 

a. The profit per hour for the final air dry condition 
was more than for the temporary air dry condition for 
all classes of logs, according to the inspection rules of 
both associations, 

b. For all classes of logs, the profit per hour for the 
lumber inspected both green and air dry was greater 
under the rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
elation than under those of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, except for the lumber inspected 
grecn from the sound red oak butt logs. In this case 
the difference was very small and was due to the 
larger amounts of firsts and seconds recorded by the 
National inspector for this one class of logs when 
inspecting the lumber in the green condition. 

ce. The profit per hour for the temporary air dry 
condition was less than for the lumber inspected green 
for all classes of logs according to the inspection rules 
of both hardwood associations, except where plain 
sawed sound oak logs were considered by the National 
inspector. In this case the inspector recorded a very 
small percent more of No. 2 common and better for 
the temporary air dry condition than for the green 
condition, which reversed the amount of profit per 
hour for the temporary air dry and green condition. 

d. In the majority of cases, for the different classes 
of logs, the profit per hour was more for the lumber 
in the final air dry condition than in the green con- 
dition. This shows the. wisdom of maintaining a yard 
resaw and trimmer, sinre the profit should be less in 
every case for the final*air dry condition than for the 
green condition if the edging and trimming have been 
perfect in the mill and if the same selling prices are 
used in computing the profit per hour. 

e. The profit per thousand was greater for the white 
oak than for the red oak, because of the higher price 
of quartered material. The profit per hour, however, 
was greater for the red oak, because of the increased 
rate of production at the head saw in plain sawing, 

7. The milling waste for all red and white oak logs 
was 35.8 percent. The waste was 41.7 percent and 
29.9 percent for white and red oak, respectively, 





WORLD’S SHIP BUILDING RECORDS BROKEN 


UNCLE SAM GREATEST SHIP BUILDER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—During the twelve 
months ended Sept. 26, American ship yards built 
1,956,455 gross tons of shipping, according to the 
official report of the bureau of navigation of the 
Department of Commerce. This is the greatest 
production by any nation in one year in the history 
of the world. The previous high record was that 
of the United Kingdom for the calendar year 1913, 
when 1,932,153 gross tons were launched and 1,- 
793,287 completed. 





COAST YARDS BUILD BIG FLEET SHIPS 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 12.—The Oregon district 
has the distinction of starting the first of the all- 
wood 5,000-ton steamers for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Authorization for the enlarged type 
of vessel to be laid down was given Oct. 8 by 
Charles E. Piez, general manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. Contracts will probably be 
awarded soon after an additional appropriation 
asked of Congress is made available. Numerous 
designs for 5,000-ton wooden vessels have been of- 
fered the Emergency Fleet Corporation, but the 
Yolumbia River type, as this is designated, is the 
first of a size other than that of a composite ship 
to be both approved and ordered built. 

About the time of the delivery of the first Hough 
ships, which are 3,500-ton carriers, it was foreseen 
by builders that a larger vessel of native wood 
would find favor because of the advantage in carry- 
ing 1,500 tons more deadweight with virtually the 
same maintenance charges. So this 5,000-ton type 
was started. The plans and specifications were 
drawn under the direction of officers of the wood 
ship division of the Oregon district, on the occa- 
sion of the July visit of Mr. Piez and Director Gen- 
eral Schwab. 

The ship will have a length of 344 feet 5 inches 
overall, and 315 feet between perpendiculars, with 
a beam, molded, of 48 feet, and depth, molded, of 
34 feet 6 inches. There will be a full shelter deck 
and two ’tween decks. The timber will be of un- 
usual length, and in some features such as keel, 
keelson, stem and stern construction, will call for 
pieces of large dimension. 

In this new work it is important that the yards 
should be able to lay down the vessels and get out 
all other material without expanding their present 
equipment and machinery. Experience may bring 
about an increase in the size of the main machin- 
ery, but for the present it is not intended to add 








more power than the other vessels have had in- 
stalled. 

The construction of the new type will be re- 
stricted to Pacific coast yards, and the larger por- 
tion of that to the plants in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. 





SHIP BUILDER CLOSES IMPORTANT DEAL 


GALVESTON, TEx., Oct. 14.—A. A. Daugherty, 
designer of the Daugherty type of wooden steam- 
ships and head of the National Shipbuilding Co., 
which operates ship building yards at Orange, 
Tex., has closed a deal with the Galveston Wharf 
Co. for the use of Pier 41 at this port for equip- 
ping with machinery ships built by his company. 
Formal approval of the contract by the Railroad 
Administration is necessary for the reason that 
the property of the Galveston Wharf Co. is under 
its control. 

Mr. Daugherty announced that the fulfillment 
of this project would mean the steady employment 
of approximately 1,000 men. Of these about one- 
half will be skilled mechanics and the others 
well paid laborers. The company now has five 
wooden ships at Orange which will be brought here 
immediately and equipped with machinery. 

Four or five ships may be docked at Pier 41 at 
one time. The pier is equipped with a double 
deck, reinforced concrete shed. 





WOODEN SHIP BUILDING RECORD 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 15.—Unele Sam got 
seventy-two new ships during September, which was 
a new high record. Twenty-four of them were 
wood ships of the Ferris type, of 3,500-ton ca- 
pacity, with one exception, it being a 4,000-ton 
ship. The Coast Ship Building Co. built one at 
Portland, Ore.; the Coos Bay Ship Building Co., 
one at Marshfield, Ore.; the Foundation Co., one at 
Newark, N. J.; the Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. 
built two at Aberdeen, Wash., and four at St. 
Johns, Ore.; Grays Harbor Motor Ship Corporation, 
one 4,000-ton ship at Grays Harbor, Wash.; Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. one at Humboldt Bay, Cal.; 
Kruse & Banks Ship Building Co., two at North 
Bend, Ore.; Meacham & Babcock, one at Seattle, 
Wash.; Morey & Thomas, one at Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Nilson & Kelez Ship Building Corporation, one at 
Seattle, Wash.; Russel Ship Building Co., one at 
Portland, Me.; Seaborn Shipyards Co., two at Ta- 
coma, Wash.; St. Johns River Ship Building Co., 


one at Jacksonville, Fla.; Tacoma Ship Building 
Co., one at Tacoma, Wash.; Tampa Dock Co., one at 
Tampa, Fla.; Traylor Ship Building Corporation, 
one at Cornwells Heights, Pa.; and the Wilson Ship 
Building Co., one at Astoria, Ore. 





EMERGENCY FLEET SHIP LAUNCHED 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Oct. 15—The first of the six 
wooden ships constructed for the United States 
Emergency Fleet Corporation by the Maryland 
Shipbuilding Co. at Soldiers Point, near Baltimore, 
was launched this afternoon. The new vessel, 
which is of the Ferris type, was christened the 
Guilford, Miss Mary Preston, a daughter of the 
mayor of Baltimore, being the sponsor. Mayor 
Preston, representatives of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and prominent Baltimore citizens at- 
tended the launching. The Guilford is 290 feet 
long, with 47-foot beam and a deadweight carrying 
capacity of 3,600 tons. 
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CAMPAIGN ATTACKS FOREST FIRES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 13.—The Forest Service 
is conducting a determined and vigorous campaign 
against fires. Shortage of labor makes the prob- 
lem this year more serious. In this connection the 
Service is sending out the following: : 

Carelessness causes many fires. Are you careless? 
Never leave your camp fire without making sure that it 
is completely out. We must win the war. We must 
fight the Hun, not forest fires. Are you careful with 
fire in the forest? Burning matches cause fires. Break 
your match in two before throwing it away, If you 
discover a forest fire, put it out. 

Forest fires are unnecessary and preventable. 

They destroy existing forests. 

They destroy the possibility of future forests. 

They destroy an important market for labor. 

They destroy the beauty of a region. 

They destroy property. 

They destroy homes. 

They destroy lives, 

They destroy prosperity. 

They destroy foodstuffs. 


BIG LOAN SUBSCRIPTION FROM SOUTH 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Organs, La., Oct. 16.—The local Liberty 
loan committee announces a subscription of $850,- 
000 to the fourth Liberty loan by Frank B. Wil- 
liams and the interests with which he is associated 
at New Orleans and Patterson, La. This is by far 
the largest single subscription announced here. 
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LUMBERMEN OPENHANDED IN FOURTH LOAN 


Subscriptions Are Made Generously — All Sections Vie in Meeting Government Liberty Issue — The In- 


BOSTONIANS SET THEIR MARK HIGH 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 16.—Boston lumbermen are 
going to shoot far beyond their goal of half a 
million dollars in the fighting fourth Liberty loan, 
for on Saturday night more than $400,000 had 
been subscribed and the canvassers are still going 
strong. Chairman MeDonough already reports that 
things are mighty encouraging for the lumber- 
men’s share of the loan. If the other business 
men of Boston do as well the city’s quota will be 
far oversubscribed. 

William E. Litchfield, one of the canvassers, 
reported subscriptions amounting to $175,000.00 
for his work last week among the trade. The 
other men are doing nearly as well and in spite 
of the long delay in the canvassing, owing to the 
epidemic which has prevailed in Boston for a 
month, the salesmen are meeting with ready re- 
sponse among the lumber trade. 


UNIQUE REDWOOD AUTO IN LOAN DRIVE 

BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—A feature of the 
fourth Liberty loan campaign during the last week 
has been the travel-log motor car, the body of 
which was made from a redwood log by Charles 
Kellogg, of California. This body, which weighs 
six tons, is said to be the largest single piece of 
hewn timber in the world. The interior is a com- 
plete dwelling and the exterior shows the beauti- 
ful natural finish of redwood. The car was sta- 
tioned at Lafayette Square, where it divided at- 
tention with a captured German bombing plane, 
lately on exhibition at New York. 

Among the large contributors to the fourth 
Liberty loan are the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
which sulserited $200,000, and the Norwieh Lum- 
ber Co., $50,000. The lumbermen will have more 
large subscriptions to record before the end of 
the week. The Buffalo Lumbermen’s Association 
has subscribed $15,000 and its members are also 
entering good sized subscriptions. 


-~ 


EXPECTS TO GO OVER THE TOP 


NorFo.K, Va., Oct. 14.—Lumbermen, lawyers, 
bankers, clerks and workers have been working 
hard to help put this city on the honor roll in the 
fourth Liberty loan drive and to give the boys on 
the other side plenty of eats and guns and ammu- 
nition. On Liberty Day an extra effort was made 
hy the various teams working for the loan and after 
a luncheon held in the Chamber of Commerce on 
Saturday it was found that subscriptions totaling 
$1,805,750 were turned in that day, making the 
grand total for Norfolk to that time $7,229,750, or 
about a million dollars more to obtain during the 
week left of the loan drive. The city is expected 
to subseribe for nearly $10,000,000 to the loan or 
‘<go over the top’’ with more than $1,000,000 over- 
subscription. 


—_—~ 


EXPECTS TO DOUBLE QUOTA 

Wiaains, Miss., Oct. 14.—Going over the top 
for the fourth Liberty loan in record time and ex- 
ceeding the quota set for it, is the enviable record 
made by Stone County, of which this city is the 
county seat. The quota set was $38,000 and by 
Tuesday, Oct. 8, the suhseriptions totaled $50,000, 
with the expectation that by the time the campaign 
closes the final total will show that this city and 
district will have more than doubled its quota. 
Undoubtedly much of the success for this enviable 
reeord is due to the untiring efforts of W. E. Guild, 
chairman of the Liberty loan committee for Stone 
County, and who is also treasurer of the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., of this city. 


SEATTLE NEARS ITS QUOTA 


BeaT#Le, WasH., Oct. 12.—Liberty Day is here, 
with Seattle and King County fairly well along 
toward the goal of $26,872,000. The city has 
raised more than $18,000,000, which leaves almost 
$8,800,000 to be subscribed during the remaining 
days of the canvass. Many lumbermen and others 
are doubling their original subscriptions in order 
to put this community safely in reach of the quota. 

On entering the third week of the canvass C. 8. 
Wills, King County chairman, pays a merited 
tribute to the lumbermen. While he discreetly 
avoids selecting any individual for praise, it is 
known that a leading manufacturer has backed his 
patriotism with a subscription of $80,000, and an- 
other one is not very far from that figure. If the 
industry numbers a very few men who have not 





dustry Sets an Example to Others 





fulfilled expectations the chairman does not dwell 
on that point. Instead, he says: 

The lumber industry is commendably patriotic, I 
am highly gratified to be able to say of the lumber- 
men as a whole that they have done very well indeed 
in backing the fourth Liberty loan. 

The committee chairman for the White, Henry 
and Suart buildings, containing most of the lumber 
offices in the city, is W. A. M. Smith, manager of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. One of the most 
faithful and persistent workers in the canvass is 
8. L. Johnson, manager of the Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co. 


LUMBERMEN AID LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14.—Many St. Louis lumber 
concerns are listed among the firms who have 
contributed the money needed to advertise the 
fourth Liberty loan in the newspapers of this city. 
An acknowledgment in the press states: ‘‘This 
money was donated—given without question—that 
the sale of bonds in St. Louis would be successful.’’ 
The list of contributors includes: 

C. J. Harris Lumber Co., Imse-Schilling Sash & Door 


Co., Johanning Lumber Co., Lothman Cypress Co., Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, T. J. Moss Tie Co., 





The truth of the old maxim ‘In times of peace prepere 
for war'’ has been brought home to us very forcibly 
tnrough ovr lack of preparedness for the great war in 
which ovr couutry is now ———. and the gnevessfu) 
prosecution of which must be the first aita of every Amar- 
i¢en citizen. At the samo time the old maxim holds 
good just ay surely.when reversed, for when this war is 
over, there inust inevitably come the greatest era of pros- 
perity the world has ever known, and this country, with 
the greatest natural resources of any country in the 
world and untotched by the ravages of war, must be the 
world s source of supply. 


Having this thought in mind, we have seenred a book- 
let of unusually artistic plans, for both houses and barns, 
with 100st convenient luyouts, from which we are pre- 

xred to furnish complete blue prints and spycjficationa. 

ur three !ucal architects have left town, and 56 we feel 
that 1t is our privilege, in this way, to be of real service 
in our conmnunity. 


. a 

We do not advocate that you build now; it would not 
be patriotic to do so unless really necessary; but you 
should think: ahegs for the future. Come in, pick out a 
plan, and then talk it over with us; it will cost vou noth- 
ing for owr advice. While thinking and planning, buy 
Liberty Bonds, buy War Saving Stamps, keep your dol- 
iars working to win the war. 


‘We believe ih the future of Middletown. We want to 
cee it beceme the best possible place in which to live, 
and to that end stand reudy to help our people in any 
Way we oan to realize: that ideal. When cur boys come 
back from '‘‘over there’? they wiil appreciate home as 
never before. Let’us pian together to make'our town 60 
beautiful that onr boys will never want to leave it again. , 
We owe it to them for the sucrifiees they are making for 
us. 


H. D. GOULD CO. 


10 RAILROAD AVENUE. MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 











The foregoing reproduction of a retail lumber adver- 
tisement is one of the best it has been the pleasure 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to receive. The fea- 
ture that stands out most prominently is that now 
is the time to prepare for the future construction of 
the home and farm buildings, but it must only be 
thought of and planned—the present duty is to 
buy Liberty bonds and War Savings Stamps to help 
win the war. The idea that a lumber company can 
serve the community, by declaring faith in its future 
and helping make it such that the boys back from 
“over there” will never want to leave it again, is 
well worth emulation. 





National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, 
Henry O'Neill Mill & Lumber Co., Henry O'Neil Lum- 
ber & Land Co., Ozan Lumber Co., Payton Lumber & 
Supply Co., J. R. Perkins Lumber Co., Pickrel Walnut 
Co., Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Co., George Sur- 
meyer Lumber Co., Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., Tuflli 
Timber Co., Weber Bros. Land & Lumber Co. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has a patriotic war 
advertising fund, which is used to advertise unor- 
ganized war activities. Among the contributors to 
this fund, which is to be maintained for the dura- 
tion of the war, are Berthold & Jennings Lumber 
Co., Boeckeler Lumber Co., Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., Payton Lumber & Supply Co., Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co, and Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


WESTERN MILL ‘‘OVER THE TOP’’ TWICE 


Everett, WAsH., Oct. 12.—During the Liberty 
bond drive, the whistle of the C. B. Lumber & 
Shingle Co. sounded at 2 p. m. one day. The office 
force, swarming into the yard, met the entire crew 
whose spokesman announced: ‘‘This is a bon 
strike.’’ The men carried the American flag and 
a banner inscribed, ‘‘Buy Bonds.’’ The ‘‘strik- 
ers’’ marched into the mill office, and altho every 
man of them had purchased one or more bonds, 
each subscribed for another, making the C. B. 
plant go twice over the top. 


SOUTHERN LUMBERMEN BIG SUBSCRIBERS 


New Organs, La., Oct. 14.—Some idea of the 
part southern lumbermen are taking in the Lib- 
erty loan campaign is conveyed by a partial list 
of ‘‘the larger subscribers to the fourth loan’’ 
recently published at Brookhaven, Miss., by W. D. 
Davis, chairman of the Lincoln County Liberty 
Loan Committee. Of the seven subscribers invest- 
ing more than $5,000 the first five on Mr. Davis’ 
list were: Homochitto Lumber Co., $25,000; Central 
Lumber Co., $25,000; Denkmann Lumber Co., $20,- 
000; Crosby-Bonds Lumber Co., $12,500; 8. E. 
Moreton, $10,000. 


LUMBERMEN BUYING HEAVILY OF BONDS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 16—Lumber manufactur- 
ers and distributers, as well as owners of wood- 
working enterprises of Memphis, are buying heav- 
ly of fourth Liherty loan bonds. They made heavy 
subscriptions from the time the campaign started, 
but they are increasing their subscriptions in order 
to help Memphis raise its quota of $11,940,000. 
Every hardwood lumber firm in Memphis has 
already bought bonds and the majority are now in- 
creasing their former subscriptions by from 10 to 
50 percent. Col. 8. B. Anderson, James E. Stark 
and Charley Ransom are a special committee wait- 
ing on the lumbermen. Lumber and woodworking 
interests have already purchased more than $600,- 
000 in bonds and it is thought that their subscrip- 
tions hefore the end of the week will be about 
$750,000. This latter figure, if reached, will repre- 
sent an increase of approximately 50 percent over 
the subscriptions to any previous loan. 





GREAT INCREASE OF SILOS IN TEXAS 
AUSTIN, TEX., Oct. 12—It is shown by sta- 
tistics just compiled that there are 6,625 silos in 


Texas. Of this number, more than 50 percent 
are of wood, the remainder being of concrete and 
brick materials. In Western Texas, underground 
silos are coming into popular favor. If material 
is available, the number of silos in Texas will 
he greatly increased during the next few months. 
The most popular size of the silos is 200 tons, 
altho many of them are of 300 and a few even as 
much as 500 tons capacity each. The 6,625 silos 
in the State have an aggregate feed storage capacity 
of approximately 1,500,000 tons. There is an 
average of one silo to every sixty-three farms or 
one silo to every 3,000 head of livestock. Five 
years ago there were only 600 silos in Texas, 200 
of which were in Brazoria County, the first Texas 
county to adopt the silo as a permanent part of 
farming equipment. 

That the silo is rapidly becoming a universal ag- 
ricultural institution in Texas is indicated by the 
fact that less than two dozen counties in the 
State have no silos while forty-one counties have 
fifty or more each. 

Principally because of a shortage of farm labor 
and feed crops, many of the silos in Texas are 
filled to only 80 percent of their capacity this 
year, while in a few communities county demonstra: 
tion agents report that silos have not proved suc- 
cessful and in some instances have been abandoned 
as impracticable. This is said to be largely due 
to a lack of understanding on the part of their 
owners. Wherever farmers have carefully followed 
the advice and instructions of the United States 
farm demonstration agents, the silo has invariably 
proved indispensable in livestock feeding. 


THE British Government has contracted with 
the Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co. (Ltd.), of 
Hongkong, China, for the construction of six 
standard ships. Three ships are now on the ways 
and the first vessel will be launched shortly. 
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OCCUPATIONS SELECTED FOR EXEMPTION 


SPoKANE, WASH., Oct. 12.—The Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co. recently had drawn up two sets of blank 
forms which it is suggested may be used by the 
lumber companies in connection with filing exemp- 
tion claims for employees with the draft exemp- 
tion boards. These forms have heen sent out to 
all the members of the Timber Products Manuface- 
turers. 

The special committee of the manufacturers ap- 
pointed to report to the district exemption board 
coucerning the occu; ations considered essential, on 
which affidavits for deferred classification have been 
thought necessary, has completed its report. A 
general meeting of the managers of the Timber 
Products Manufacturers has been called for the 
forenoon of Oct. 18, to take up the report and re- 
ceive suggestions. On the afternoon of that day, 
the special committee, composed of W. C. Ufford, 
H. L. Soare and H. G. Klopp, will file its report 
with the exemption board. A suggestion is made 
by the committee that applications for deferred 
classification should be reduced to the minimum. It 
is pointed out that the positions and not the men 
are to be considered. 

The report deals with logging operations, saw- 
mills, box factories, and sash, door and millwork 
factories, and asks that exemption may be claimed 
for the following occupations: 

Logging operations: Auto truck drivers, large ma- 
chines; blacksmiths; brakemen; eugineers, donkey ; 
engineers, jammer: engineers, locomotive; foremen, 
camp: foremen, steel gang; machinists and superin- 
tendents. Power house: Engineers. Sawmill: Auto 
truck drivers, large machines; engineers, edgermen, 
filers, foremen, sawyers, and setters. 7'rimmermen: 
head only. Green lumber yard: Foremen. Dry lum- 
ber yard: Foremen. Undistributed labor: — Dlack- 
smiths, chief engineers, electricians, machinists, mill- 
wrights, superintendents. Bow factories: Cutters, 
engineers, foremen, resaw feeders. Planing mill: En- 


pointed. E. T. Batten, of Hattiesburg, Miss., who 
has been connected with the Mississippi Pine Asso- 
ciation for a numker of years and has handled 
skilled sawmill help for the mills, has been ap- 
pointed field officer, with title of senior examiner 
and headquarters at Hattieskhurg. C. C. Street, 
timber estimator aad alstracter, has been made field 
officer, with headquarters at Meridian. A complete 
survey of the labor situation will be made at once, 
and with the active coéperation of the sawmills and 
other employers of skilled laLor, as well as of labor 
itself, a reasonable amount of relief is expected at 
an early date. 


COOPERAGE DECLARED ESSENTIAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—The cooperage industry 
has keen declared essential, a result of the con- 
ference in Washington between the war service com- 
mittce and the priorities board of the War Indus- 
tries Board, when the industry’s part in the war 
program was gone into thoroly and the conditions 
affecting the production and distribution of its 
product were explained. An appeal for recognition 
was responded to by a telegram to Walker Well- 
ford, chairman of the war service committee of the 
industry, from Rhodes 8. Baker, assistant priorities 
commissioner, who presided over the conference, as 
follows: 

Our committee rules that your industry is essential 
and should not be curtailed provided you comply with 
conservation regulations discussed with you. 

Mr. Baker was assured by telegram that the in- 
dustry would comply with the regulations. V. W. 
Krafft, secretary of the Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America, has made public the regula- 
tions, which are as follows: 

First—That in supplying cooperage material and 


cooperage preferential consideration be given to the 
needs of those requiring containers for recognized es- 








RETIRED MILLMAN RE-ENTERS FIELD 


Kosciusko, Miss., Oct. 14—Old friends of 
Frank Spangler of Toledo, Ohio, widely kyown 
as the owner of the Frank Spangler Co., which at 
one time did the largest business of manufactur- 
ing porch columns in the United States, will learn 
with interest of his return actively to the lumber 
business with headquarters at Kos¢iusko, Miss. 
Mr. Spangler has a mill at Ethel, Miss., near 
Kosciusko, cutting from 10,000 to 12,000 feet of 
hardwoods. He also handles the output of four 
other mills near by. In addition to all the south- 
ern hardwoods, Mr. Spangler sells both southern 
pine and cypress. 

In 1912, because of ill health, Mr. Spangler reo- 
tired from active business life to his farm near 
Toledo. His organization was kept intact, how- 
ever, by an able assistant. Last February a physi- 
cian located a gallstone as big as a walnut in Mr. 
Spangler’s left kidney. This was removed in March 
and he is naw well. Uncle Sam took Mr. Spangler’s 
office man at Toledo last February and this ob- 
liged Mr. Spangler to put his shoulder to the wheel 
again and to move his office south, where he could 
be near his operations. 

When he sold his factory at Toledo in 1912, he 
retained the name of the Frank Spangler Co., 
which is now used only as a selling company, taking 
the product he manufactures, which is also handled 
in his jobbing business. 





CUT-OVER LANDS’ CATTLE WIN FAME 


FERNWOOD, Miss., Oct. 14.—The famous Enochs 
Farms’ show herd of Hereford cattle, raised on the 
cut-over land farms of the Fernwood Lumber Co., 
here, added to its already established prestige at 
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interference of one employer with the employees of 
another. Also, two field officers have been ap- 








and wire hoops to the extent that coiled elm hoops are 
available may develop in the very near future, 


ing the next three years, but will use tents to house 
his audiences. 
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LATEST NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Better Market for Side-cut Fir Made Probable—Epidemic Causes Postponement of Hearings— Contracts 
Awarded in Numbers—Steps Taken to Improve Living Conditions 


CONFERENCE PROMISES GOOD RESULTS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—The hearing of 
representatives of the lumbermen and loggers be- 
fore the price-fixing committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board on Oct. 11 was a harmonious one. The 
fir producers did not request an advance in price, 
but laid special emphasis upon the necessity for 
finding a market for the side cut of mills which are 
supplying aircraft and ship stuff to the Govern- 
ment. 

An important proposal advanced was that orders 
for lumber by the Government and the Allies be 
placed thru the Fir Production Board, which would 
give a better control of the general situation af- 
fecting the industry on the west Coast. There has 
been a disposition on the part of some persons con- 
nected with the Railroad Administration, for ex- 
ample, to let contracts for lumber, ties and bridge 
timbers to mills not directly under the jurisdiction 
of the Fir Production Board. All mills working 
in immediate coéperation with the board are saw- 
ing lumber and timbers absolutely essential to the 
success of the war program. 

Indications now are that the Government will 
grant this request and centralize all purchases for 
the United States and the Allies thru the Fir Pro- 
duction Board. 

This is a matter, of course, over’ which the price 
fixing committee has no immediate jurisdiction, but 
the committee seemed convinced of the soundness 
of the arguments presented and recommended that 
this action be taken, 

On the whole, the west Coast men left for home 
feeling fairly satisfied with the results of their 
visit to Washington. They did not ask for an 
advance in the maximum price of lumber at the 
mills. Following the hearing the price fixing com- 
mittee made public the following: 

At a hearing of the manufacturers and loggers of 
the fir timber industry of the Pacific Northwest be- 
fore the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board, Oct. 11, 1918, it was agreed that the ruling 
expiring Oct. 15, 1918, fixing maximum prices on fir 
logs and lumber in the Pacific Northwest, should re- 
main in effect from midnight, Oct, 15, 1918, to mid- 
night, Jan, 15, 1919, inclusive. 

The fir men did not say anything disparaging 
about any other section of the country, or urge that 
any special preference be given fir mills. On the 
contrary, they merely outlined the facts in the sit- 
uation on the Coast and made an earnest effort to 
convince the Government’s representatives that 
it is one that demands earnest consideration and 
action. 

No threat was made to curtail the output of 
aircraft fir lumber, but it was made clear that 
with the present labor situation if a mill finds it 
necessary to close down it will be virtually im- 
possible for its management to build up a work- 
ing organization. Meanwhile, Uncle Sam wants 
every foot of aircraft fir and spruce that can be 
gotten out. 

One mill represented at the hearing has $75,000 
to $100,000 worth of side cut piled up in its yards, 
and the pile is rapidly growing from day to day. It 
becomes a serious problem to take care of this big 
bunch of lumber for which there is no market in 
sight. Therefore, it is felt the Government should 
do everything possible to help market it and save 
the mills a heavy loss. 

This and other phases of the situation were 
pointed out by the fir men in a dispassionate man- 
ner, the facts and figures speaking for themselves. 
The price fixing committee was clearly sympa- 
thetic. 

Members of the fir delegation, headed by R. H. 
Burnside, of Raymond, Wash., president of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, held con- 
ferences with other Government branches which 
handle lumber, and several conferences were held 
with Charles Edgar, director of lumber, and mem- 
bers of his staff. 

Mr. Burnside and some other members of the dele- 
gation remained over for further conferences with 
different officials and will be busily engaged all 
this week. R. B. Allen, secretary of the associa- 
tion, who has been ill in Chicago, is due to arrive 
here tomorrow. If sufficiently recovered he will 
resume active work immediately. 

Reports, not yet confirmed, are afloat to the ef- 
fect that orders are to be placed thru the Fir Pro- 
duction Board for considerable quantities of lumber 
and other forest products in the near future. For 
example, a considerable number of gondola cars 
are wanted for the American Expeditionary Force 
in France. The understanding is that the material 
for these cars will be purchased from west Coast 
lumber mills. 

H. B. Van Duzer and C. W. Stimson, of the Fir 
Production Board, today conferred with officials of 








the Emergency Fleet Corporation in Philadelphia 
regarding the wooden ship situation. Messrs Van 
Duzer and Stimson spent several days here in con- 
ference with officials regarding the side cut and 
the lumber situation generally on the Pacific coast. 

The situation on the West Coast is such that 
orders for 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet of lumber 
monthly for a time would only partly relieve the 
accumulation of side-cut. That serious efforts will 
be made to find a market for at least a reasonable 
volume of this‘ lumber is certain. 

Before returning to the coast President Burnside 
and Messrs. VanDuzer and Stimson, as representa- 
tives of the Government on the Fir Production 
Board, will call upon John D. Ryan, who has just 
returned from Europe, where he studied the aircraft 
situation in France and England, with a view 
to having him realize fully the situation with 
regard to aircraft fir. 

Uncle Sam has asked for 20,000,000 feet of 
aircraft fir monthly, which is a large order when 
it is recalled that in some instances the percentage 
of a log that is regarded as suitable for aircraft 
material is as low as 2 percent. Many logs will 
run 3 percent; some will go much higher, but in 
all cases the percentage is relatively low. The 
smaller the percentage of aircraft material in the 
log, the greater the accumulation of sidecut. 

Some mills will cut only about two or three 
carloads of aircraft fir in a month. There was 
a disposition on the part of persons not well in- 
formed to think such mills might be classed as non- 
essential. It so happens that the aggregate cut of 
aircraft material from mills of this kind is very 
considerably greater than that of the mills which 
individually can and do cut a much larger volume 
of aircraft material. Consequently, the mills cut- 
ting only a few carloads monthly are highly es- 
sential. 

A feature of the situation that is calculated to 
give officials no little concern is found in the fact 
that agents of the Treasury Department or Federal 
Reserve Board are insisting that banks on the 
Coast curtail their loans to lumber mills. If the 
mills must curtail present loans when they need 
further advances production of aircraft stock is 
certain to go down rather than up. It has been 
up as high as 18,000,000 feet in one month, but 
is considerably under that figure now. 

Under normal conditions probably strong mills 
would not consider it a hardship to carry over 
a large accumulation of stock. But the present 
situation is abnormal. Prices are relatively high. 
While it used to cost, say, $15 a thousand feet to 
produce fir lumber it now costs around $25. That 
the production will fall with the end of the war 
many lumbermen are fully convinced. Therefore 
they fear that they may be caught with a large 
volume of $25 lumber in their yards and face a 
loss of at least $10 a thousand feet. 

The situation was carefully explained not only 
to the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board and Director of Lumber Edgar, but to other 
officials who have a more or less direct interest in 
the matter. 

Many mills are working night shifts. Some of 
them have found their side-cut stocks accumulating 
so rapidly that they have felt compelled to close 
down at night, or seriously consider the advisability 
of so doing unless a reasonable volume of the 
accumulations can be moved. Whenever this is done 
it will be impossible to build up the night shift 
again, because labor is in such great demand at high 
wages. So the problem of maintaining the output 
of fir aircraft stock is a very real one. 

It is largely Uncle Sam’s problem. As Govern- 
ment agents in the work, Messrs. VanDuzer and 
Stimson have done their full part in laying the 
situation clearly before officials. 





EPIDEMIC HALTS HEARINGS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—On account of the 
spread of Spanish influenza the War Industries 
Board today announced that all meetings with in- 
dustries planned to be held after Oct. 16 have been 
cancelled. This action was taken at the request of 
the Government as a matter of precaution during 
the present epidemic. 

The Pennsylvania hemlock men were scheduled 
for a hearing Oct. 18, their present maximum prices 
running only until Oct. 20. Some arrangement 
will be made, of course, to maintain the status quo 
or to receive any statement the Pennsylvanians may 
care to make in written form. 

On Oct. 29 the New England spruce men were 
due for a hearing before the price fixing committee. 
Unless the epidemic is brought under control mean- 
while this meeting also will be postponed indefi- 
nitely. 


NUMEROUS CONTRACTS AWARDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—The bureau of 
supplies and accounts, Navy Department, announces 
awards of contracts for lumber as follows: 


Ash—Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Cypress—Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans ; 
Cross. bros. Lumber Co,, Philadelphia; J. C. Turner 
Lumber Co., New York; Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kast St. Louis, [ll.; Glenanaria Coal & Lumber Co., 
Alexandria, La.; LBurton-Swartz Lumber Co., Perry, 
Fia.; Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Donner, La. ; 
Pine Plume Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga., and Wistar, 
Underhill & Nixon, Philadelphia. 

Douglas fir—sSilver Falls Timber Co., Silverton, 
Ore. ; agile Lumber Co., Westminster, Ore. 

Oak—Arrow Lumber Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Staley Lumber Co., Liberty, N. C.; Edwin T. Carvin, 
New York; T. J. Shyrock & Co., Washington, D. C.; 
W. M. Kitter Lumber Co., Columbus, Unio, and At- 
oue Lumber Co., Boston; G. Kiias & Bro., Buffalo, 


Spruce—Woodstock Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. ; Nor- 
wood Lumber Co., Forney, N. C.; Blanchard Lumber 
Co., Boston, Mass.; H. D, Davis Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore. ; Springer Lumber Co., Wytopitlock, Me.; St. John 
Lumber Co., Portland, Me.; Perry & Whitney Co., 
boston, Mass.; Stetson Cutler & Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
1. M. Pierce Sales Co., Boston, Mass. ; Conway Lumber 
Co., Boston, Mass.; North Anson Manufacturing Co., 
North Anson, Me,; Charles C. Kellogg & Sons, Utica, 
N. Y.; William G. Barker & Co., Boston, Mass.; Hall 
Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; H. T. Maton & Sons, 
Calais, Me.; H. B. Steflins Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lignum vite—C. H. Piersun, New York City, N. Y. 

Poplar—A. W. Burritt Co., Bridgeport, Conn 

Southern pine—Hutton Dye Lumber Co., Monroe- 
ville, La, 

Pine—Wyatt Prock Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This bureau also has awarded additional con- 
tracts for the following: 

Portable houses—The Togan-Stiles Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; LD. K. Jeffris Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Ditty boxes—Louis Hanson Co., Chicago. 

Dump cars—Continental Car Co. of America, Louis- 
ville, Ky A 

Barges—Union Ship & Dock Co., New York City; 
J. A. Meadows, New Bern, N. C.; B. Layton Co., 
qeiecr. Ill.; Holler-Davis-Flood Co., Hudson Falls, 


Contracts have been awarded by the general en- 
gineer depot, War Department, as follows: 


Rules—Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich, 

Snatch blocks—George B. Carpenter & Co., Chicago. 

Anchor slings—John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Gondola cars—St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Saws—E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ties—Southern Regional Purchasing Committee, 
Atlanta, Ga., turnout ties; Central Western Regional 
Purchasing Committee, Chicago, IL, cross ties. 

Handles—McCrillis Handle Co., Norwalk, Ohio, 
adze, pick and mattock ; Salle Bros., Pocahontas, Ark., 
ax; Gallup Ruffing Handle Co., Norwalk, Ohio, sledge 
hammer and pick ; Samuel Peterson, Warren, Pa., pick 
and mattock. 

The Army Ordnance Department announces the 
following list of contracts and purchase orders: 

Packing boxes—Union Loom Works (Inc.), Boon- 
ville, N. Y.; Lestershire Lumber & Box Co., Johnston 
City, N. Y.; Acme Box Co., Chicago, Ill.; G. A. Spears 
& Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Standard Red Cedar Chest 
Co., Alta Vista, W. Va. 

Chests—Capital City Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Saddletrees—Herbert Brush Manufacturing Co., 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Aparejo cinch straps and thongs—Graton & Knight 
Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Russet harness leather—Charles A. Schieren Co.., 
New York City. 

Edge tools, pricking carriages and magnetos—Henry 
Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wood vise clamps—St. Louis Wood Products Co., St. 
Louis, Mo, 

Thongs—Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass, 

8. St. J. Eshelman, buyer for Section 1-B, Pro- 
curement Branch No. 1, hardware and metals di- 
vision, Quartermaster Corps, announces that pur- 
chases and contracts to be made cover the follow- 
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TO REGULATE LIVING CONDITIONS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14—The production 
program in many war industries is being jeopard- 
ized by conditions outside the plants immediately 
involved. The situation is such as to demand 
prompt and effective action. Secretary of Labor 
Wilson, accordingly, has determined to appoint a 
Commission on Living Conditions of War Workers. 
The essential purpose of this organization, which 
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is to be a branch of the Bureau of Industrial Hous- 
ing and Transportation, is to eliminate the cireum- 
stances which in many places have caused a huge 
turnover of labor with a consequent retarding of 
production. It is to investigate, in codperation 
with other Federal agencies, living conditions where 
war industries are located. It is to advise Gov- 
ernmental agencies concerning matters conducive to 
a maximum production. The commission will have 
on its staff specialists in recreation, education, pub- 
lic utilities, public safety, health and sanitation. 

The commission will be charged with eliminating 
such factors in the war industrial communities which 
are making maximum production impossible, and 
with building up a sound and democratic social life 
in these new industrial communities. The Federal 
Shipping Board already has twenty-one housing 
projects under way with the board as direct land- 
lord. The Ordnance Department has another twenty- 
one housing projects operated on a cost plus basis 
by the employers as agents of the Government. 
The housing bureau has some sixty projects of vary- 
ing size managed by trained men. For all of these 
new Government communities problems of health, 
sanitation, recreation, education, and policing must 
be assumed, and this will be the function of the 
new commission. 





INFLUENZA CRIPPLES OFFICE FORCE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—Harry Demuth is 
back on the job in the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau after having gone thru a light case of 
Spanish influenza. In Mr. Demuth’s absence W. 
E. Farnan, assistant general sales agent of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., looked after 
things in the office. Mr. Hartman, who came here 
recently, was called away on account of the serious 
illness of a brother, who 


not exceeding 40 percent of four-twelfths of its 1917 
consump.ion, and to furnish its products for no uses 
other than to orders placed by the United States Gov- 
ernment or the Allies or direct agencies of the same, 
for use in buildings constructed under permits by the 
War Industries board or pursuant to permit of the 
War Industries Board, and in repair and replacement 
of existing heating and radiating equipment. 


~ 


USE OF WOOD FOR FUEL URGED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—The Department 
of Agriculture publishes the following in The 
Weekly News Letter: 


Farmers are asked again to help out in the fuel 
shortage by producing more wood, The scarcity of 
labor makes this a serious problem, but the prices of 
wood are such that considerable sacrifice can be made 
to get wood. The Fuel Administration announces that 
many important industries will be short of coal. Wood 
will therefore be used industrially on a larger scale 
than ever before. Many manufacturing concerns in 
Massachusetts used wood mixed with soft coal last 
winter, Altho the use of wood increases the expense, 
it is far preferable to closing down an essential indus- 





ry. 

From the farmers’ standpoint this market is a 
desirable one, as 4-foot wood is used. ‘The domestic 
requirements for wood will undoubtedly also be greater 
than ever. For this purpose wogd in short lengths is 
required, and can most economically be produced with 
the use of a power mill. In many communities munici- 
pal wood yards were established last winter. ‘The 
farmers brought their wood in to these yards in log 
lengths and sold it to the municipality. It was sawed 
by a municipal machine and sold at cost. In this 
way the farmers were guaranteed a market for their 
wood, and were relieved of the burden of sawing or 
investing in the necessary machinery. There should 
be an extension of this idea during the coming winter 
as a means of saving labor. 

The man who would like to burn coal because it is 
easier and handier, but who thinks enough of his 
country and the boys over there to shoulder his ax, 
brave the winter wind, and go out to cut wood in 
order to save coal, is helping to win the war. 

Wood can be made into fuel much more cheaply and 
quickly by machinery than by hand, Officials of the 
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Hartman returned to work 
this morning. 

When Mr. Demuth was 
taken ill his entire office 
force was away. Two sis- 
ters, the Misses Brennan, 
were laid up with influ- 
enza. KE. B. Baldinger, 
Mr. Demuth’s principal 
assistant, had a had case 
of it but recovered suffi- 
ciently to go to his home 
in Houston to recuperate. 
A young man who had 
been doing filing work 
was in bed, 

Since the two stenog- 
raphers recovered, their 
only brother, who enlisted 
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in the Navy to do his bit, 


died at Norfolk, and their Unloading sections of portable houses just arrived from the factory at a French 
mother has become critic- town. These houses with the central Manor House in the town were intended 


ally ill. 
So Mr. Demuth has been 


for tubercular refugee families but were turned over to the American army 
by the American Red Cross for hospital use 





thru a siege, the business 
of the office having accumulated at an astonishing 
rate. 

The entire North Carolina Pine Emergency Bu- 
reau is located in this city and eight members of 
the force were laid up at one time. All have re- 
covered or are well on the road to recovery. 

L. D. Tanner, head of the bureau here, returned 
to Washington today from his home, where he 
went to be present at the arrival of a son, who looks 
strong and promising. 


ADDITIONAL CURTAILMENT OF INDUSTRY 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Oct. 14.—B. M. Baruch, 
chairman of the War Industries Board, authorizes 
the following: 


The priorities division of the War Industries Board 
announces the following additional curtailments in 
industry to conserve material, labor, capital, fuel and 
transportation for more essential war purposes-—— 

Pocket knife industry: Consumption of iron and 
steel reduced during the last four months of 1918 toa 
basis not exceeding 70 percent of four-twelfths of the 
1917 consumption. 

Bicycle and motorcycle manufacturing industry: 
Consumption of materials reduced during the last four 
months of 1918 to a basis of not exceeding three- 
fourths of four-twelfths of its 1917 consumption. 

Composition roofing, rag-felt floor covering and build- 
ing board industries: In so far as it manufactures 
composition roofing made of rag-felt or asbestos or 
combinations thereof or building board or building 
paper made of wood pulp, waste paper, gypsum or 
cement, or combinations thereof, to confine its dis- 
tribution of same to the United States Government and 
the Allies, to constructions licensed or authorized by 
the War Industries Board and to structures in which 
its use may be allowed by permit of the War Industries 
Board, and to repairs and replacements; and in so far 
as it manufactures floor coverings made of bituminous 
rag-felt or felts thereof for and during the period 
from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, to reduce its consumption of 
materials to a basis of not exceeding 40 percent of 
three-twelfths of its 1917 consumption and to reserve 
from general disposition sufficient quantities to take 
care of Government requirements. 

Clock-watch and clock industry: To reduce its con- 
sumption during the last four months of 1918 of iron, 
steel, brass and conner to 9 basis of not exceeding 70 
percent of four-twelfths of its 1917 consumption. 

Boiler and radiator manufacturing industry: To 
reduce its consumption of iron and steel to a basis of 





Forest Service, United States Department of Agricul- 

ture, estimate that a three-man crew will cut 10 cords 

a day with an outfit consisting of a gasoline engine of 
to 8 horsepower. 


SOLDIERS WILL NOT GET COLD FEET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—Lumbermen have 
many things which Uncle Sam finds useful in his 
business of making war on the Huns. A late ex- 
ample of this is found in the fact. that lumber- 
men’s heavy woolen socks in large numbers are 
being sent to the American forces in Siberia and 
northern Russia, 

Our boys in those cold regions will have ample 
supplies of warm clothing. They will wear under 
their shoe pacs two pairs of heavy lumbermen’s 
socks with one pair of heavy wool army socks un- 
derneath them. The lumbermen’s socks are being 
furnished by the Hastings (Mich.) plant of the 
United States Rubber Co. These socks are pro- 
vided with a cord that fastens just below the knee 
and holds them in place. The top of the sock is 
turned over the cord and worn exactly as are golf 
stockings. They cost Uncle Sam from $10 to $15.30 
a dozen. 
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PREFERENCE GIVEN WIREBOUND BOXES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—Judge Edwin B. 
Parker, priorities commissioner, announces that 
with the fulfillment of named conditions the War 
Industries Board will issue industry priority cer- 
tificates authorizing the purchase of quotas of ma- 
terials and give preference ratings to manufacturers 
in the following industries: (1) The gas range, 
water heater, room heater, hot plates and gas ap- 
pliances industry; (2) the metal beds, cots, couches 
and bunks, and metal springs for beds, cots, couches 
and bunks industry; (3) the wire-bound box in- 
dustry, and (4) the black galvanized and enameled 
ware and tin plate household utensils industry. 

No specific limitation is placed upon the output 
of the wire-bound box industry, but it has been 
asked not to sell its product for use as containers 
which can be shipped in other containers. This 





necessarily reduces their output along certain lines, 
but meanwhile Uncle Sam is calling for enormous 
numbers of wire-bound as well as other boxes for 
the shipment of canned goods and other articles 
which must be transported in wooden containers 
both overseas and to camps, ¢cantonments and sta- 
tions in this country. Foodstuffs also must be 
shipped for consumption by the civilian population 
at home. ‘ 

The products of the other industries specifically 
mentioned above are ordered reduced to a basis 
‘not exceeding 50 percent of four-twelfths of its 
1917 output of such products.’’ 





FOREST SERVICE ACTIVE IN WAR WORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—What the Forest 
Service is doing in the war is briefly outlined as 
follows: 


The Forest Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture is mobilizing the country’s forest re- 
sources for war by helping the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and munitions manufacturers get the kinds and 
quantities of wood needed for rifles, airplanes, wheels 
and other specialties; finding out what kinds and 
grades of wood are suitable for wartime’s special re- 
quirements; training inspectors of wood materials; 
improving timber specifications ; and investigating and 
testing material, processes and products used In manu- 
facture of war supplies derived in whole or in part 
from wood, It is also stimulating the production of 
meat, wool and hides on national forest ranges; co- 
operating with stockmen to lower losses from polson- 
ous plants; aiding the Fuel Administration to increase 
fuel supplies thru use of wood; and is teaching the 
conservation of natural resources. It has helped re- 
cruit two regiments of forest engineers for service 
abroad, and has contributed more than 875 members 
to the colors, 





BIG RIFLE CONTRACT AWARDED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—The Ordnance De- 
partment of the Army recently awarded to the 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, New Haven, Conn., a 
contract for the manufacture of 75,000 light 
Browning rifles. This is the new automatic rifle 
evolved since the United States became a belligerent 
and now is being used in large numbers. It is only 
a few pounds heavier than the modern service rifle 
but vastly more destructive. The regulation gun- 
stock goes on the light Browning, with a heavy 
hand piece on the barrel to prevent the burning of 
the operator’s hand when it is being used to ca- 
pacity. 

Only recently there was some question as to the 
efficiency of the light Browning during a debate in 
Congress. A Connecticut member was discussing 
the Brownings, light and heavy, and told his hearers 
that there was no longer any question about pro- 
duction. Somebody asked him about peformance. 
He was not prepared to speak and really gave the 
impression that it might prove disappointing. 

It is cheering to know that even at that time 
the Ordnance Department had reports from Over 
There that the Browning gun was giving splendid 
results in actual service, and the Connecticut rep- 
resentative apparently had not taken the pains to 
inquire as to its performance. 

At the same time the contract for light Brown 
ings was given the Marlin-Rockwell Corporation 
it received a contract for 15,000 aviation guns. 





REOPEN MINE PROP RATE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission announces that it has granted a pe- 
tition for the reopening of Docket No, 8305—Virginia 
Pine Timber Co, et al. vs. New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad Co, et al.—involving rates on mine 
props from points in Delaware, Maryland and Virginia 
to destinations in Pennsylvania. 





TO BUILD LARGE WESTERN PLANT 


TAcoMA, WaAsu., Oct. 12.—The formal announce- 
ment was made this week of the new mill com- 
pany organized by J. T. Gregory and associates 
for construction of a plant on a 6-acre site on 
Hylebos waterway of the Tacoma tidelands. Work 
on the mill plant is under way and there have been 
reports concerning it, but no official announcement 
heretofore, Associated with Mr. Gregory, who is 
president of the Fir Tree Lumber Co. and inter- 
ested in other large projects, are E. V. Winter- 
mote, of the Puget Sound Lumber Co., whose mill 
is on the north waterfront; T. Y. 8. Ballyntine, of 
the Tide Water Lumber Co., and Attorney Frank D. 
Oakley, all of Tacoma. The framework of the 
mill is now above the main floor and the machinery 
for it has been ordered for several months and the 
new company plans to begin sawing shortly after 
Jan. 1. The mill will at the outset cut airplane 
stock, ship timbers and other lumber wanted by the 
Government and, after the war, expects to engage 
largely in cargo trade. The plant is designed for a 
minimum capacity of 100,000 feet a day. Mr. Bal- 
lyntine will be manager of the new company. De- 
lay in construction of the county bridge across 
Hylebos has held back the company’s plans to some 
extent. Besides cargo facilities, the mill will have 
rail facilities by means of spurs and the municipal 
tideflats line. The capital stock of the new com- 
pany is $150,000. 
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DEATH TAKES LUMBERMEN OF PROMINENCE 


ORRIN H. INGRAM 


A dominant figure in the lumber industry of the 
Northwest for more than half a century was removed 
when Orrin H. Ingram, of Eau Claire, Wis., died at 
his home in that city at the age of 89. For sixty- 
two years he had been identified with the history and 
development of Eau Claire and the entire Chippewa 
Valley, and his interests spread out thru a large sec- 
tion of the Northwest and Canada. 

Mr. Ingram was born in Massachusetts and moved 
to Saratoga, N. Y., when a child. Owing to the un- 
timely death of his father he was compelled to go to 
work on a farm at the age of 11, but managed to 
secure some education by attending school in the win- 
ter for brief periods. With thix meager equipment he 
entered the lumber industry at the age of 20 as laborer 





THE LATE ORRIN H. INGRAM 


in the sawmills of the Harris & Bronson Lumber Co., 
whose interests were located near Lake Pharaoh, New 
York. His practical experience was gained in this 
way, and in a short time he had taken charge of the 
company’s mill, from which time his rise was very 
rapid, 

Later he assisted in building a mill for Fox & Englin, 
on the Rideau Canal in Canada, and also built mills 
on the Morra River, near Belleville, Canada. Return- 
ing to his former employers, Harris & Bronson, he 
built and operated a mill for them at Ottawa, and 
gained a widespread reputation as a lumberman of 
unusual foresight and ability. Shortly after this he 
secured a position with Gilmour & Co., Ottawa, 
Canada, at that time one of the largest. lumber con- 
cerns in the country. He remained with this company 
for many years, remodeling several of its large mills 
and contributing largely to the success of its enter- 
prises. 

At this time Mr. Ingram entered the ranks of the 
inventors and many a useful contrivance has been the 
result of his genius. The first, made for Gilmour & 
Co., was a gang edger, an invention which has been 
of great benefit to lumbermen, and one which he 
never patented. 

In 1857 Mr. Ingram organized the lumber concern 
of Doyle, Ingram & Kennedy, and began operations in 
the Chippewa Valley with headquarters in Eau Clatre. 
They soon opened up a large tract of timber, rafting 
it down river, and established lumber yards at 
Wabasha, Minn., and Dubuque, Iowa, erecting a saw- 
mill at the latter. In 1861 their mill at Bau Claire 
was destroyed by fire. The next year Mr. Doyle retired 
from the firm, which became Ingram, Kennedy & Co., 
and in 1865 this firm built the steamer Silas Wright, 
and conducted the larger part of the trading between 
Reeds Landing and Eau Claire. It was about this time 
that Mr. Ingram devised the system of lighters that 
enabled the company's boats to ascend the river, while 
those of less draft had to remain down stream. This 
invention was patented in 1867. 

In 1880, Mr. Ingram organized the Charles Horton 
Lumber Co., of Winona, Minn., and the following year 
the Empire Lumber Co. was established with a capital 
of $800,000. The Dubuque business was also incor 
porated under the name of the Standard Lumber Co., 
with a capital of $500,000. Mr. Ingram became presi- 
dent of this company and also of the Wabasha Lumber 
Co., and in 1883 of the Rice Lake Lumber Co., which 
he also organized. He was also president of the Chip- 
pewa Lumber & Boom Co., a mammoth concern for that 
time, capitalized at $1,000,000. Many other connec- 
tions outside’ of the lumber business were made in 
those years, and he was director of numerous concerns, 
including the Hudson Sawmill Co. and the Fort Scott 
Lumber Co. 

Mr. Ingram was a generous contributor to all phil- 
anthropic and public movements and a donor of many 
public benefactions. He built the handsome Ingram 
Memorial Church at Washington, D. C., in memory 
of his son, Charles H. Ingram. He retained active 
interests in all business and public affairs up to within 
a month of his death, supervising his manifold busi- 
ness operations personally and being in his office 
daily. He is survived by one son, Erskine B. Ingram, 
of Eau Claire, who has long been associated: in busi- 
ness with his father, and a daughter, Mrs. BE. 8. Hayes. 





HENRY 8. BOYKIN 


Lumber and other business circles in the South- 
west were shocked to learn of the death of 
Henry S. Boykin, general sales manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., at his home in Hous- 
ton, Tex., Oct. 12. Mr. Boykin was a victim of 
pneumonia, developed from Spanish influenza. He 
was 44 years of age and one of the best known and 
well liked lumbermen in that section. He had been 
ill about ten days. Mr. Boykin was born in Ala- 
bama, but moved to Beaumont, Tex., when a young 
man and there became identified with the lumber 
business. About ten years ago he went to Hous- 
ton, where he associated himself with his brother, 
Lorenzo J. Boykin, in the organization of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. Funeral services were 
held from the family residence, Oct. 18, conducted 
by the Masonic order, of which he was a member. 
The honorary pallbearers were the following mem- 


bers of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co.: O. H. 
Taylor, William Krause, A. Hahn, R. O. Crozier, 
R. T. Morgan, G. J. Palmer, jr., Hoyt James, 


Jerome Swinford, L. E. 
Adcock, A. H. 
Blanchette. 


Ingram, A. Milch, R. R 
Whited, B. R. Norvell and Lee 
Mr. Boykin is survived by his widow, 
two daughters, Misses Mary and Emily Boykin; 
three brothers, Lorenzo J. Boykin, of Houston, 
Lindsey and Burrell Boykin, of Beaumont, and his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. B. Boykin, of Beaumont. 


LEWIS A. HALL 


Formerly a well recognized power in the lum- 
ber and financial world, but of late a retired in- 
valid, Lewis A. Hall, for many years interested 
in the export lumber trade, died at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. Frank Babbitt, in Hartford, 
Conn., on Oct. 6, aged 75. Mr. Hall was well known 
in lumber circles thruout this country, South 
America and the West Indies, and perhaps equally 
as well in England. He was a large manufacturer 
and shipper, holding timber lands in Michigan and 
Canada. He was organizer of the Export Lumber 
Co., of New York, which transacted a large busi- 
ness with South America and the West Indies, his 
associates in this venture being the late W. R 
Grace, former mayor of New York City, and 
Charles R. Flint. He was also president of the 
Hall & Buell Co., of Michigan, and the Hall & 
Murison Co., of Bay Mills, Mich. He was organ- 
izer of the Niagara Falls Paper Co. and the build- 
er of the Pacific & Idaho Railroad. 

Mr. Hall was of commanding appearance and 
charming personality. In the days of his activity 
in Michigan lumber circles his summer home on 
Lake Superior was always well filled with guests 
during the summer months. Mrs. Hall, who died 
about twelve years ago, was widely known as a 
charming hostess and their home as one of notable 
hospitality. Mrs. Hall was the daughter of the 
late Hon. Freeman Hunt, of Cambridge, Mass. 

About 1898 Mr. Hall organized the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Corporation, of Georgetown, 8S. C., 





THE LATE LEWIS A. HALL 


which is still in operation and one of the largest 


lumber concerns in the country. About five years 
ago he visited South Africa in behalf of an English 
syndicate. Shortly after his return he was obiiged 
by ill health to give up active life and since that 
time has lived with his daughter in Hartford. 





JAMES T. AVERY.—The dreaded Spanish influ- 
enza claimed another victim on Oct. 2 when James 
T. Avery, assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
Norfolk Southérn Railroad and assistant secretary 
of the John L. Roper Lumber Co, of Norfolk, Va., 
died at his residence at Virginia Beach. Mr. Avery 
was stricken while in Washington on business the 
latter part of the preceding week and quickly re- 
turned home, where the disease developed into pneu- 
monia. He was 82 years old and had served as an 
officer of the corporations named above for the last 
five years. He had only recently moved from New 
York to Norfolk. He is survived by his widow and 
two children, a sister and brother. The remains 


were sent to Richmond, his former home, for burial. 


LOUIS H. LOTHMAN 


At St. Louis, Mo., another gold star has been 
added to the immense service flag of the lumber 
industry. The latest lumberman to die in the service 
of his country was Louis H. Lothman, assistant treas- 
urer of the Lothman Cypress Co., who fell a victim to 
Spanish influenza, which developed into pneumonia. 
He died at the Government hospital at St. Paul last 
Saturday, after a ten days’ illness. 

Mr. Lothman entered the aviation service about four 
months ago, and at the time of his death was attend- 
ing a school for aviators at St. Paul. Born in St. 
Louis 27 years ago, he was educated in the public 
schools and at Smith Academy. He subsequently en- 
tered the employ of the Lothman Cypress Co., of this 
city. Later he was transferred to the Oshkosh ( Wis.) 





THE LATE LOUIS H. LOTHMAN 


branch of the concern—the Foster-Lothman mills—as 
manager, leaving it to enter the service. 

He was the son of William Lothman, who is presi- 
dent of the Lothman Cypress Co. and the North St. 
Louis Planing Mill Co., and vice president of the 
Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co. and is connected with 
other commercial institutions in St. Louis, as well as 
various woodworking concerns and sawmill interests 
in Louisiana and Wisconsin, 

Young Lothman is survived by a widow, Bertha 
Lipps Lothman, by two sisters, Mrs, E. J. Dorn of St. 
Louis and Mrs, P. A. Richardson of Oshkosh, and by a 
brother, William Lothman, jr., secretary of the Loth- 
man Cypress Co., a lieutenant in the 20th Engineers 
in France. By a strange coincidence, the news of 
Lieutenant Lothman’s promotion reached St. Louis on 
the day of his brother’s death. 

The funeral took place Thursday at 2 o’elock from 
the Kron chapel to Bellefontaine Cemetery. 


Cc. H. DAVIS 


A sturdy pioneer of the Saginaw (Mich.) 
lumber industry, and a man of country-wide promi- 
nence in the lumber business, Charles Henry Davis, 
died in Saginaw, Oct. 5. Mr. Davis was born on a 
farm in New Hampshire and was educated and 
began farm work in that State. His ambitions 
pointed toward the West, however, and in 1867 he 
entered Saginaw City, Mich., an utter stranger and 
without funds. Entering the office of Ammi W. 
Wright, the great lumber power of that region at 
the time, Mr. Davis, in a short time, was promoted 
to a responsible position, from which he rose rap- 
idly. In the winter of 1871-72, he accompanied Mr. 
Wright on a prospecting trip into the woods, with 
the result that he joined his employer in the pur- 
chase of a timber tract on Bullock Creek, com- 
prising valuable white pine, which was cut and 
rafted to Saginaw. Soon afterward the firm of 
Wright, Wells & Co. was organized, and Mr. Davis 
was a member. The company operated on a large 
scale at Wright’s Lake, cutting white pine and saw- 
ing it into stock for the general trade. For eleven 
years this concern operated with great success, 
and in 1883, when Messrs. Wells and Kimball re- 
tired, the firm became Wright & Davis. Later the 
remaining interests were sold to Henry Stephens 
& Son, who continued the lumbering operations. 

About this time the firm began blocking timber in 
Minnesota, and Charles W. Wells and Farnum C. 
Stone were admitted into partnership. The name 
was changed to Wright, Davis & Co. They bought 
a valuab'e tract of pine land in Itasca and St. Louis 
Counties which later developed into one of the most 
valuable iron mines on the famous Mesaba Range. 
The timber interests were sold to the Weyerhaeuser 
interests in 1892. Mr. Davis was also interested 
in the Swan River Logging Co., formed by Mr. 
Wright and his associates, which built 35 miles of 
railroad, called the Duluth, Mississippi River & 
Northern, with about 30 miles of logging branches 
to transport the timber and iron of the region. 
Their interests broadened out from that time to in- 
clude most of the railroading, mining and lumber- 
ing operations of large size in that section and ex- 
tending even to the Pacific coast. 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


Influenza Halts Contemplated Conferences—Some Meeting Dates Tentatively Scheduled— Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Put Embargo Order in Convenient Form—Buffalonians Take a Day Off 


Oct. 22-28—~Appalechian Logging Congress, 


Phoenix 
Hotel, Lexingion, Ky. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 80—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assucia- 
ion, Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Fall 
meeting. 


Nov. 1—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Nov. 11-12—Southern Land Congress, Savannah, Ga. 

Nov. 12-14—Southern Logging Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, New York. Semiannual meeting. 

Nov. 20—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 

Dec. 2-4—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 

* Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 5-7—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 
nual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting. 


An- 





NORTH CAROLINA MEETING CANCELED 

NorFo.k, VA., Oct. 14.—Owing to the prevalence 
of influenza, it has been decided the monthly meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association that had 
been scheduled to convene at Richmond, Va., on Oct. 
23 will not be held and that the next regular meet- 
ing will take place some time in November at 
Charleston. Proper notice will be given of the date 
in ample time. 


SOUTHERN LOGGERS’ MEET POSTPONED 


New Or.eEans, La., Oct. 14.—Advices have been 
received to the effect that the annual meeting of the 
Southern Logging Association, scheduled to be held 
in New Orleans at the Hotel Grunewald, has been 
postponed until Nov. 12, 13 and 14, on account of 
the prohibition of public gatherings by the State 
and city boards of health. Any further change in 
the date that may be necessary will be duly an- 
nounced. 








SOUTHERN CYPRESS MEN TO MEET 


New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 14.—The semi-annual 
meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association is scheduled to be held at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Nov. 20, the date fixed by the asso- 
eiation by: laws. If the ‘‘flu’’ visitation continues, 
a change of date may be necessary, but Secre- 
tary Watson is going ahead with the arrange- 
ments for the meeting, in the hope that the epi- 
demic will be over by the 20th of next month. 





APPALACHIAN CONGRESS PROGRAM 


The program for the annual convention of the 
Appalachian Logging Congress, to be held at the 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 22 and 23, has 
been prepared and is replete with addresses on 
timely topics. A special program for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors has also been arranged. The 
program follows: 


Tuesday, Oct. 22 

9 a. m.-12 m.-—Registration ; committee meetings. 

2 p. m.-4 :30 p. m.—Address of welcome by President 
S. B. Featherstone, of the Lexington Board of Com- 
merce, 

Reply, by John Raine, president Meadow River Lum- 
ber Co, 


“The Logger, Present and Future,” by BE. A. Gaskill, 
president Appalachian Logging Congress. 

“Plan Plus Push,” by Dr. Stanley L. Krebs. 

4°30 p. m.-6 p. os. —Hntertainment by the Lexington 
Board of Commerce. 

8 p. m.—Theater party. 


Wednesday, Oct. 23 
9 a. m.-12 m.—Business meeting. 
2 p.vm.-5 p. m.—Round Table. 
P 4 Advantages of Contracting Your Logging—John 
. Shea. 
The Disadvantages of Contracting Your Logging— 
C. L. Babeock. 
Costs—W. T. Latham. 
Address—Captain Snyder, United States Army. 
Address—Lieutenant Sauvage, French Army. 
Open discussion. 
7 p. m.—Banquet. 





OUTLOOK FOR NET RATE GOOD 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 15.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association announces that Judge 
Prouty, director of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, has requested that the former prepare 
a seale of rates to be applied to the transportation 
of logs, bolts, billets, flitches etc., over roads under 
Federal control without any refund when lumber 
or any other manufactured product is shipped out 
of the milling point. The association has already 
begun preparation of this scale and feels very 
much encouraged over the request of Judge Prouty. 
The association is taking the subject up with its 
members with a view to incorporating their sug- 
gestions and declares that a scale is being prepared 











that will be, if acceptable to Judge Prouty, ap- 
plicable thruout the South and Southwest. 

The association has requested the car service sec- 
tion of the United States Railway Administration 
to keep an accurate and reliable record of the hour 
and date of receipt of each application for per- 
mits covering commercial shipments of hardwood 
lumber and forest products into embargoed terri- 
tory and to see that permits are issued in accord- 
ance with the time at which they are received. This 
request is based on the idea that priority should 
be given to applications and that the permits them- 
selves should Le issued in accordance with the rela- 
tive time at which they are received. 


—_—w 


‘‘FLU’’ HALTS OHIO VALLEY CONVENTION 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 14.—Local lumber manu- 
facturers and owners of wood-consuming plants 
have been notified that the annual convention of 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, which 
was scheduled to be held at Louisville, Ky., Oct. 
23 and 24, has been postponed indefinitely on or- 
der of the United States army authorities sta- 
tioned at Camp Zachary Taylor. This step was 
taken because of the epidemie of Spanish influenza 
at Louisville and in Camp Taylor. John H. Rohs- 
enberger, of the Buehner Chair Co., of this city, 
who is field seeretary of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, has informed local manufac- 
turers and shippers, who expect to take an active 
part in the proceedings, that a later date will be 
fixed for the convention, perhaps in November or 
December. 








Every good soldier has to learn 
how to mark time. If you are a 
retail lumberman, be a good soldier. 











NEWS OF NEBRASKA RETAILERS 


OmaHA, NeEB., Oct. 14.—The Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is seeking to make up a huge 
service flag. Word has gone out from the seere- 
tary asking that every one who knows of a mem- 
ber of the association in the service will report 
that fact, so that a huge service flag may be made 
up before the next convention. 

The mutual insurance association auxiliary of 
the Nebraska association has in the last six months 
been called upon to pay only $1105.68 in fire losses 
to its members. This covered damages to fourteen 
lumber companies in the State, the largest amount 
being $655.63 to the Pauley Lumber Co., Clay 
Center, Neb. 





LOCAL COMMITTEES TO O. K. SALES 


Los ANGELES, CAu., Oct. 14.—Following the issu- 
ance of circular No, 21 by the War Industries 
Board, the members of the Southern California Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association were advised of 
the provisions of the new order and its effect on 
the building situation by a special bulletin issued 
by Secretary F. L. Morgan. In this bulletin the 
members were also notified of a resolution passed 
by the board of directors to the effect that all deal- 
ers handling restricted products in each locality 
should meet and appoint a committee empowered to 
pass on such matters, and that no member should 
make a sale of restricted material without first 
securing a ruling from his local committee. 


es 


BUILDING AND FUEL MEN ORGANIZE 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Oct. 16—The Wisconsin Build- 
ing & Fuel Merchants’ Association is the name 
of an organization effected in this city last week 
and including in its membership representatives 
from eleven counties. The officers chosen are: 

President—R. C. Brown, jr., Cook & Brown Lime 
Co., Oshkosh. 

Vice president—Ira J. Rossman, Loomans Lumber 
Co., Waupun, 

Secretary—George A. Olsen, Oshkosh. 

Treasurer—Frank A. Fuller, Fuller-Goodman Lum- 
ber Co., Oshkosh. 

Directors—Messrs. Brown, Fuller, Rossman and Fred 
Hurlbutt, F. Hurlbutt Co., Green Bay ; William Knauf, 
Knauf & Tisch Co., Chilton; W. J. Nuss, Pantzer Lum- 
ber Co., Sheboygan; Stephen D. Balliet, Balliet Sup- 
ply Co., Appleton; Carl J. Hinn, Hinn & Son, Fond 
du Lac, 

Consideration was given to the fuel situation and 
plans were made to assist in educating the public 
against the probable shortage of 30 percent in hard 
coal which will prevail in this State. The ques- 





tion of cost accounting for building material was 
consulered at some length and plans were made to 
codperate with the lumber association in adopting 
such a system. Otto J. Lay, of Kewaskum, presi- 
dent, and D. 8S, Montgomery, of Milwaukee, sec- 
retary, of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, were present and each made addresses 
of interest. 





MAKES EMBARGO ORDER PLAIN 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, Oct. 15.—Anticipating the 
desire of its members to have the emkargo order 
of the car service section in convenient form for 
desk use, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of the United States has issued a special 
bulletin to its members, giving the full details 
of this order together with all the modifications 
of the original order. It covers the embargo sit- 
uation fully and gives instructions as to the man- 
ner of obtaining permits in various sections of the 
association’s territory. It also gives the juris- 
diction of the freight traffic committee from which 
permits may be obtained. 





CLUB MEETING POSTPONED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 15.—The regular semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, scheduled for Saturday, Oct. 12, at the Hotel 
Gayoso, was called off on account of the epidemic 
of influenza. The city authorities have placed all 
public meetings under the ban in the hope of being 
able to control the disease. 





PHILADELPHIANS TO MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 14.—At the October 
meeting of the direetors of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change it was decided that if the epidemic was 
over, and meetings allowed, the event should be 
a gala one. Douglas Malloch, the ‘‘lumberman 
poet,’’ has been secured, and the ladies will be 
invited to the dinner and meeting. Owen M, Bruner 
was appointed chairman of a Christmas box com- 
mittee for the boys at the front, with B. Franklin 
Betts, J. Randall Williams, jr., William H. Fritz, 
Frank K. Gillingham and William H. Wyatt on the 
committee. Two of the boys on the local roll of 
honor have been reported wounded in the casualty 
lists of the last week. They are 8. Ashton Souder, 
jr., of E, A. Souder & Co., and Michael Gizze, cf 
J. T. Riley. 





LUMBERMEN ENJOY ANNUAL OUTING 


BurFa.o, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange held its annual chestnut outing at Bos- 
ton Hills, in this county, on the afternoon of 
Oct. 10. Automobiles were taken at the library 
building at 1:30 p. m. and the half day was pleas- 
antly spent in recreation, including a quoit-pitch- 
ing contest and a baseball game, The former 
contest was won by O. E. Yeager and J. B. Wall, 
who pitched against M. M. Wall and I. N. Stew- 
art. C. Walter Betts acted as referee and the 
score was 21 to 17. F. E. Williamson was ecap- 
tain of a successful ball team in a match against 
a nine headed by Peter Engelhardt. The score 
was lost track of after the runs had exceeded 
the ordinary limits. A good crop of chestnuts 
was found and an excellent dinner was served 
by the cooks, who were F..M. Sullivan, E. J. 
Sturm, C. N. Perrin, Eugene Nostrand, and Eu- 
gene Carson, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 





EARLY CONFERENCE INDICATED 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 16.—The executive com- 
mittee of the War Service Association of Rotary 
Cut Lumber Manufacturers, organized here Oct. 
4 for the purpose of mobilizing the rotary cut lum- 
ber industry, will probably hold a eonference with 
the vehicle, implement and wood products section 
of the War Industries Board at Washington Oct. 28. 

That section has asked for a conference with 
the committee which will act for the association. 
It suggested that this conference be held Oct. 16 
and 17, but the committee requested that the date 
be deferred until Oct. 28 in order that it might be 
able to gather all the information and data it de- 
sires to present at that time. 

W. Brown Morgan, Morgan Veneer Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark., is chairman of the committee and John 
M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is seeretary- 
treasurer. 

Announcement of this conference on the date in- 
dicated is expected here at any moment. 
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Is Always a Winner 


And the great reason for it is—quality. Maple— 
long recognized as the flooring supreme for fac- 
tories—reaches its highest standard in our own 
Superior Brand. 

Cut from the very best Michigan timber, thor- 
oughly dried, and milled by the most modern, 
electr cally-operated, automatic machinery, Su- 
perior Brand Maple Flooring acknowledges no 
superior, Every ud guaranteed for miiling and 
quality. 


We Can Give You Prompt Service 


Carrying, as we always do, a large stock of Su- 
perior Brand Flooring in our large Chicago Ware- 
house, and with Michigan’s greatest mills at our 
service, we are in position to g ve customers very 
prompt attention. Every order has immediate 
care, 


Let Us Quote You Right Now 


Just at this time Maple Flooring is about the 
most reasonably priced of all building materials. 
Existing conditions are almost sure to bring 
about an advance shortly. Tell us your require- 
ments and we'll quote you our prices delivered. 
Also remember, we are headquarters for all 
other kinds of hardwood flooring. 

Write us, or if in a big hurry, wire at our ex- 
pense, 


**We Sell to Dealers Only”’ 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
and Hardwood Timber 


1534-44SOUTH CHICAGO 


WESTERN AVENUE 


















Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 











The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 















MipnicHtT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


OF 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Established 1876 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS MEET 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 14.—At the Hotel Wis- 
consin Friday, the Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Association held a special meeting, at which was 
discussed several subjects of importance to the 
wholesalers. President H. C. Humphrey presided. 

Secretary J. F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
presented a report on ‘‘Cost Accounting,’’ showing 
variations in cost of wholesaling hardwood lumber 
from 5.22 to 14.45 percent on sales, and from $1.35 
to $3.85 a thousand. 

Concerning the embargo on shipments of wood 
fuel in Wisconsin, it developed that the order issued 
by Fuel Administrator Fitzgerald had been with- 
out sanction from Washington, and it had been 
withdrawn. 

The discussion of essentiality of lumbering op- 
erations developed the fact that each mill must 
prove its own case on the following points: 

1. Percentage of direct Government business at 
present or under contract. 

2. Percentage of indirect Government business 
at present or under contract. 

3. The amount of lumber being supplied others 
than the Government which is of primary impor- 
tance in war work or in essential civilian require- 
ments. 

The essential products of this region, not obtain- 
able elsewhere, are birch veneer logs, basswood 
veneer logs, gun stock birch, hemlock tan bark, 
hemlock pulp logs and pulpwood, mine timbers and 
mine lumber supplies, ties and timber products re- 
quired by the Railroad Administration. 

In the second class of essentials are fuel wood, 
and all other essential items for which producers 
can secure orders, which might have been furnished 
from other sections or other woods. 

The secretary then read a circular issued by the 
Northern Hemlock & ‘Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association relative to birch and basswood veneer 
logs, the substance of which was: 

Conferences between the association and the 
Aircraft Production Board developed the fact that 
birch veneer has been found to be the best for air- 
craft purposes, and the Government turns to Wis- 
consin and Michigan for its supply. As basswood 
will probably be used as core stock, a considerable 
quantity of basswood veneer logs will also be re- 


quired. With absolute control over all materials, 
the aircraft board will purchase all supplies for the 
United States and the Allies. The board will open 
offices at Oshkosh and codperate with the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
Emergency Bureau to arrange for production and 
shipment of logs. To secure fullest consideration 
by the Government, each operator must produce 
his fair share of birch veneer logs. Firms that can 
make a good showing will receive aid in getting 
labor and other priority aid. Detailed specifica- 
tions and prices have been agreed on. A special 
report form may be obtained at the association 
offices. The operators are urged to turn logs not 
suitable fo. veneer into gun stock FAS 10/4, 16 
feet and longer. 
Specifications 
Twelve inches and over in diameter. 


Lengths, 8 feet and up; not over 10 percent to be 
under 12 feet. 

Lengths: 8, 9,10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 feet. 

Logs to be 2 inches over in length; if log does not 
run full 2 inches over length, it is to be cut back to the 
next length. 

Logs from 12 to 14 inches to be scaled the small 
way; over 14 inches to be scaled at the average diam- 
eter. Fractions to be on the 50-50 basis. 

Rule: Scribner Decimal C. 

From 12- to 14-inch logs will permit 3-inch hole; 15 
inches and up will permit 6-inch hole, including dote. 

One-foot length to be deducted for each defect. Any 
defects which can be cut out in 1-foot length consti- 
tutes only one defect. 

Kight-, 9- and 10-foot logs must be surface clear; 
11- and 12-foot logs must cut 6 feet surface clear; 13- 
and 14-foot logs must cut 7 feet surface clear; 15- and 
16-foot logs must cut 8 feet surface clear. 

Prices: 16 inches and up, $65; from 12 to 15% 
inches, $55, f. o. b. shipping point. 

Terms: Net thirty days. 

A discussion of market conditions developed the 
information that the market is very uncertain, and 
that efforts to stimulate trade by concessions will 
not prove satisfactory. Considerable box material 
is on hand but the Government is buying box mate- 
rial in sections which are producing other Govern- 
ment requirements. The cost of production is great- 
ly increased. Government inspection of ties is criti- 
cized as being too severe and likely to result in 
diminished production. The next meeting will be 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, Friday, Nov. 15. 





ALLIED AIRMEN PREFER YANKEE PLANES 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—American lumber- 
men who have been furnishing the high-class lum- 
ber which goes into aircraft manufacture will be 
interested in a statement by John D. Ryan, assist- 
ant secretary of war and director of the air serv- 
ice, following his study of aircraft in France and 
England. Discussing the situation as he found it 
with Washington newspapermen, Mr. Ryan said: 


Upon reaching France, I went almost immediately 
to the front and was with our air forces during the 
St. Mihiel fight and also the one in the Argonne. I 
believe that in both these offensives the air forces 
were stronger in numbers in any battle of the war 
and perhaps as high in efficiency. This opinion was 
expressed by both French and British commanders as 
well as by our own. The air forces in both offensives 
were under the direction of the American commander 
and while the French furnished a large part of the 
forces used and the British cojperated, the American 
squadrons made up about half of the number partici- 
pating. The testimony of allied commanders, as well 
as our Own, was to the effect that our machines were 
fought well and that our pilots distinguished them- 
selves. Their commendation of the work of our pilots 
was tempered only by a suggestion that perhaps our 
boys were too venturesome, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that our pilots should have more restraint. 

The United States De Haviland planes were in gen- 
eral use for observation and day bombing in both the 
St. Mihiel and the Argonne attacks and the pilots to 
a man were enthusiastic as to their performance. The 
commanders of all the squadrons using De Haviland 
planes, as well as planes of British and French manu- 
facture for like purposes, told me that the pilots in 
every case would prefer to take a De Haviland ma- 
chine with a Liberty engine over the line rather than 
any machine of a like type. This is due to the fact 
that the machine is fast and, for one of its type, is 
easily maneuvered. 

In Paris, and also in London, I met at conference 
the heads of the air ministries of France and Great 
Britain, and the whole question of joint program 
both as to production and operation was discussed. A 
course was adopted that has the approval of the com- 
manding officers as well as the heads of the air minis- 
tries. The combiued air services will be directed as 
the armies are, and while the commanding general 
of each of the nations controls his own air forces, he 

laces it at the disposal of the commander in chief 

ust as he places the divisions of his army. The re- 
sult has already been seen in the great concentration 
of aircraft fighting at St. Mihiel and the Argonne. 

On my trip the Liberty engine was the cause of 
more worry to me than anything else, because all the 
Allied nations were demanding more of them than 
could possibly be supplied. French, British and Italian 
have used the Liberty engine in their own machines at 
the front and their building programs, as now laid out, 
are based to a considerable extent upon obtaining 
a supply of these motors in this country. I come 


home feeling that our Allies consider the success of 
the United States in producing this engine in large 
numbers one of the greatest accomplishments in the 
war. Both the British and the French are now put- 
ting the Liberty motor into planes that formerly car- 
ried engines of either a heavier weight or less power. 
I can safely say that the Liberty engine with its high 
power combined with lightness has greatly increased 
the efficiency of some of the planes that the Allies 
have been using at the front. Their representatives 
told me that it has made new machines of several of 
their old types. 

While I was abroad the ten thousandth Liberty 
motor was turned out in Detroit. When you reckon 
that 10,000 of these engines will develop 4,000,000 
horsepower, you realize what it means to the air 
forces on our side to have them in such quantities and 
that this total has been produced virtually since May 
1, or in five months’ work. 

From now on my effort will be to lay down the policy 
of production and the training of pilots in this coun- 
try so as to put into operation at the front in the 
shortest possible time the greatest possible number of 
airplanes, 


INFLUENZA MENACES SOUTHERN PLANTS 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—The sawmills of the 
South have been hit by Spanish influenza, according 
to advices received here, with the effect of further 
curtailing production, already reduced by labor 
shortage. A number of the mills have been forced 
to close down, while at others the forces have been 
materially reduced as a result of the epidemic. 

C. K. McClure, treasurer of the South Arkansas 
Lumber Co. and president of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis, returned to St. Louis today 
from Morton, Miss., where are located the mills 
of the Hall & Legan Lumber Co., with the report 
that influenza epidemic was severe, several of the 
mills in that section closing down and others put 
in bad shape. J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the 
Consolidated Saw Mills Co., said that its Pine-Belt 
Lumber Co. mill at Fort Towson, Okla., had been 
forced to close down and that the disease was being 
felt in their other mills. Two of the mills of the 
Sabine Lumber Co., at Colfax, La., and Trinfty, 
Tex., had been closed down on account of influenza. 

St. Louis plants have not yet been affected by the 
disease. The health commissioner has closed the 
schools, churches, theaters and moving picture 
houses and forbidden all public gatherings. This 
will cause the cancellation of the regular weekly 
luncheon meeting of the lumbermen of St. Louis at 
American Annex Hotel tomorrow. 
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OUR LEXINGTONS 
Once in another time, another cause, 
And yet the age-old cause of every time, 
When Freedom felt man’s heavy-handed laws, 
And tyranny marched forth upon its crime, 
The summons came, the sudden shrill alarm, 
The hour whose only answer is the gun, 
Waking the sleeping village and the farm— 
And then arose our little Lexington. 


Not some great city girt with walls of rock, 
Not some metropolis of granite pride, 

Felt first the impact of that mighty shock, 
But just a village fair, unfortified. 

And Lexington made answer with her soul, 
Bared to the foe her unaffrighted breast, 

Leaped to the music of the drummer’s roll 
And set the signal flaming in the West. 


So in this hour your hamlet, village, town, 
Must hear the summons be it small or great; 
The Huns who murder, pillage, ruin, drown, 
Are at the cottage door, the garden gate. 
We must arise as Lexington arose, 
As once she answered answer now the Huns; 
May your community be one of those, 
America a land of Lexingtons! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

AuBany, N. Y., Oct. 5.—Albany always has been, 
and always will be, considerable of a factor in the 
lumber business. It has all of its own activities, 
and it is on the main line of a lot of lumber move- 
ment. During our brief sojourn in this fair city 
we encountered at least three well known board 
sellers. There was, for example, Frederick Cleve- 
land, wholesaler, also president of the Brown’s 
Tract Lumber Co., of Fulton Chain, N. Y. It is 
a spruce mill located on a historic spot, the tract 
once owned by John Brown, who touched the match 
to the Civil War at Harper’s Ferry. Mr. Cleve- 
land is also interested in the Kellogg Lumber Co. 
at Long Pond, Me. Then there was Charlie Blakes- 
lee, of the Blakeslee Lumber Co., retailer, with a 
sash and door mill attached. And last but not 
least came Edward M. Cameron, of Cameron & 
Hawn, a retailer known to every other retailer in 
the Empire State. 

Most people who visit Albany do not know much 
about any of it except that part lying between the 
D. & H. building (if the Germans ever got over 
here they would shoot it up, mistaking it for a 
cathedral) and the capitol. But during the last 
three or four years a thousand houses have been 
built in Albany, and another thousand would be 
building now if it were not for the Government 
putting the soft pedal on the song of the saw. Out 
Scotland Avenue way there has been a great resi- 
dential development, and elsewhere as well. Folks 
are finding Albany a good place to live, with its 
high hills, beautiful surrounding scenery and edu- 
cational advantages. 

As we approached Albany yesterday from the 
West we passed a car of 2x6 that was as weather- 
beaten as a barn, it had been so long on the way. 
One of the first things Ed Cameron told us was 
that he had had a car of 2x6 on the road from the 
Coast since June 9. We were glad to report 
progress. 





Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 9—When Charlie Allen 
heard that we were to be in town today he began 
sending up red, green and blue rockets, and, in 
consequence, twenty-five Rochester lumbermen 
gathered at dinner at the Rochester Club last night, 
and a pleasant time was had by all. C. C. Harper, 
of the Traders Box & Lumber Co. and president 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, presided, and there were 
speeches by Charles Allen, of the Charles Allen 
Co., president of the Empire State Association of 
Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen of 
the State of New York; C. C. Beahan, of the Crouch 
& Beahan Co., vice president of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, better known as ‘‘Doe,’? 
and, by the way, rumor tells us, next president of 
that organization; A. E. Crockett, secretary of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, better known as 
‘*Davy’? Crockett; the Morse brothers and others. 
Paul 8. Collier, secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, 
was among those present but was restrained from 
making-a speech, as was also that prince of story- 
tellers, Sam Cornish, of the Lyell Avenue Lumber 
Co., late of the Illinois prairies. 

Among others who distinguished themselves by 
not making a speech was Billy Parsons, who was 
certainly entitled to do so, had he so desired. Billy 
has recently offered himself to the Marines, and per- 
sons who know his proverbial politeness will be 
astonished when they know the unpolite intentions 
he has in re the kaiser. Billy was host at breakfast 


at the Rochester this morning, also assisting in 
keeping down the high cost of living as far as 
Rochester is concerned. When we left we informed 
Billy, Charlie Allen and Doc Beahan that we would 
be back Oct. 19 if the flu would let us. Doc has 
agreed to furnish the flop, as Charlie did on this 
occasion. | 

There is very little more to be said about the 
dinner. Mr. Harper presided with great eclat, what- 
ever that is, and permitted this department to make 
three speeches, all of which were received by the 
audience in a spirit of forgiveness; in fact, several 
of those present came to the Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon today and stood the gaff again. In clos- 
ing we wish to thank President Harper and Davy 
Crockett for the immortelles, Charlie for the flop, 
Billy for the breakfast, and other kind neighbors 
and friends. : 

In fact it was a representative bunch, for among 
those present were R. C. Hartman, of the Erie Lum- 
ber Co.; H. I. Whiffen, of the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation; J. P. Cunningham, of the J. P. Cun- 
ningham Lumber Co.; J. A. Detwiler, of the Spencer 
Lumber Co.; W. B. Morse, of the Wm. B. Morse 
Lumber Co.; H. C. Morse, of the Hardwood Lumber 
Co.; Whiting Morse, of the Wm. B. Morse Lumber 
Co.; H. C. Marcy, of the Palmer Marcy Co.; F. H. 
Phelps, of the F. H. Phelps Lumber Co. (Inc.) ; 
F. 8S. Gould himself; C. B. Ostrander, of the Spen- 
cer Lumber Co.; B. E. Ostrander, of the Hollister 
Lumber Co.; J. B. Huff, of the Surry Lumber Co.; 
W. R. Parsons, of the Babeock Lumber Co.; Charles 
Johnson, of the Mowbray & Robinson Co.; Leo 
Fleming, of the Colvin Fleming Lumber Co.; 
Charles H. Spencer, of the Otis Lumber Co.; R. B. 
Dow, of the Erdle Perforating Co., and P. B. 
Deusen, of the Chamber of Commerce. That list 
covers the Rochester lumber trade about as com- 
pletely as a snowstorm. 





RANDOM 

We fight by millions, win by billions. 

Food will win the war, and wood will help. 

Some fellows never quit—they never began. 

Victory will come thru bonds. Come thru! 

The way to lend a hand is to lend a hundred. 

Even a Potsdam can’t stop the American drive. 

It looks like hard sledding for the kaiser this 
winter. 

You can say what you like, but not if you like 
the kaiser. 

The fly-swatting season is about over, but the 
Hun-swatting is good. 

Having failed to put it over, Germany will now 
endeavor to slip it over. 

We owe it to ourselves to buy a bond—for, after 
all, we owe it to ourselves. 

Back the Allies to the limit and they will back 
the Germans to the Rhine. 

Germany seems to have started something that 
she couldn’t complete, as it were. 

It is all right for a retailer to take on a sideline, 
except, of course, in domestic matters, 

The lumber business may be off, but we can keep 
busy—the fourth Liberty loan drive is on! 

We bought more bonds than we had money for, 
but thank goodness it was more instead of less. 

Every good soldier has to learn how to mark time. 
If you are a retail lumberman, be a good soldier. 

But it would be another kind of a piece that 
Austria would be yelling for if Germany were win- 
ning. 

Thank goodness it doesn’t take the boys over 
there as long to get into action as it does us over 
here. 

To look at the pictures of some of those Belgian 
towns you would think they had just had a street 
carnival. 

Some of our American lumberjacks could have 
told the kaiser the danger of remarking that you 
can lick anybody in the house. 


People are a good deal more careful to make 
sure that they owe what they pay than they are 
to make sure that they pay what they owe. 


If the French keep on taking prisoners Paris 
may soon take away from Chicago the honor of be- 
ing ‘‘the sixth German city of the world.’’ 

You have seen a policeman haul a popbottle- 
thrower down from the bleachers and throw him out 
of the park? Well, it is up to Uncle Sam to do the 
same with the kaiser. 

Now that we are using so much walnut for gun- 
stocks, it is found that walnut was a cause of 
spring hayfever. Perhaps the walnut gunstock was 
to blame for the buck fever, too. 


For Sale | 


HARDWOODS 





o 2 *.2h No. 2 common and better Hard Maple 
3 cars 2 inch No. 2 common and better Soft Elm 

I car 2 inch No. 3 common Soft Elm 

| car 2 inch No. 3 common Rock Elm 

3 cars | inch No. 2 common and better Hard Maple 


This is dry, well manufactured stock, 
good widths and lengths, graded ac- 
cording to the National Hardwood 


Rules. Send us yeur inquiries 


Foster Brothers 


TOMAHAWK 33 WISCONSIN 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS “" 


“ Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 

YARDS: 


wAros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark.~ Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 








Let Us 


Play Safe!l! inne your 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Ageuts Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


30 years’ 
experience 











Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 


Lumber Shipments. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 



















WICKES water'ture BOILER 
Water Tube 

Long dutch ovens are applied to this botler to 
successfully give overloads when burning sawdust 


and hog feed from saw mill. 
Ask for ‘‘Alds in the Selection of Boilers” — 
Sent free 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 

SAGINAW, MICH., U. S. A. 

SALES OFFICES: gosecs 

New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monrce St. 
Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bidg. 
Detro't, 1116 Penobsert Bidg. 
Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,**fie% 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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OAK FLOORING 


5 Large Mills 
Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








White Pine 
Graves, Manbert, 


George & Company 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 


= J] 


























Pore 








For Quick Sale 


1x4 to 12” No, | Common tdaho White Pine 
1x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. 8 Common Soft Western Pine 
2x4 to 2x12 No. | Norway 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 
Lumber, Lath Wholesal 814 American Trust Bldg. 
and Shingles. olesale CLEVELAND, OHI 














Hemlock & Hardwood 


Lumber 
LATH AND SHINGLES 
Northern Forest Products 








The Munising Company 


Mill Department, MUNISING, MICH. 











. m 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 














~ 


Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 























Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Comme. and Better 
No, 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better p 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














RETAILER FEATURES COUNTRY DELIVERY SERVICE 





Is Great Convenience to Busy Farmers — How Trucks Save Dealer’s Time and 
Labor—Use of Trailers Discussed 





The Hawkeye Lumber Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
modestly claims to have the best yard “by a dam site” 
in that neck o’ the woods. It forbears to say, how- 
ever, whether there are any other yards situated pear 
the site of the particular dam referred to, the pre- 
suluption being that there are not. Anyway, it has been 
located for eighteen years at the aforesaid dam-site, 
and has always been known as a progressive, uptodate 
concern, ‘Therefore it is not surprising to note that 
this concern makes a great feature of its motor truck 
delivery service. A 4-page circular issued by it has 
recently reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in which 
it calls the attention of its farmer customers to its 
readiness to deliver “barns, granaries, houses, ma- 


chine sheds, cribs, garages, roofing, shingles, millwork 


wagons, which are rarely equipped to carry millwork 
successfully without cousiderable additional binding, 
crating ete., all of which takes a great deal of time. 
We have found ip many experiences of this kind that 
we could have delivered the entire load of millwork by 
motor truck in the time required to load it in several 
lots on the farmers’ wagons, 

We do not consider it essential to bind the load ex- 
cept when the going is very rough. In that case we 
draw a %-inch log chain around the projecting end 
of the load back of the truck, binding it with one of the 
well known forms of eccentric load binders such as the 
Goodyear or the Stacy. Where the going is very rough 
we simply draw this chain around the roller as well as 
the load. We find that this will hold it under the 
worst conditions and on grades and embankments up 
to 45 degrees. 

Our principal use of trailers is for hauling loads 

of lumber to the freight depot and for 











“SURE, MR. FARMER, WE’LL SEND IT 


RIGHT OUT” 


hauling heavy shipments of local 
freight away from a denot. Tn either 
case we can make a considerable gain. 
We also use them in and around the 
vard in the rare instances in which 
we must hanl lumber from a car. As 
our yards are well supplied with 
tracks, we do not often handle the 
lumber in any other way than from 
car direct to pile. Our trailers are 
converted wagons, fitted with short 
tongues. We do not use them enough 
as yet to warrant installing standard 
motor truck trailers, which, of 
course, are more desirable. We can 
see no particular advantage for the 
average retail yard in the use of semi- 
trailers, as it is rare that such big 
loads as the semi-trailer outfit war- 
rants are necessary in our class of 
business, or in that of ninety-nine 
out of 100 lumbermen. ‘The 2- or 
3-ton truck will handle the dealer’s 
business, striking a better average 
of his loads than would a truck of 
heavier or lighter capacity. He can 
well afford to make two trips with 





and lumber to your farm by our motor truck fleet a 2-ton truck with 1,800 to 2,000 feet of lumber, the 


while you take care of that crop.” Deliveries by truck 
are made to farms from 6 to 20 miles from town. The 
accompanying cuts were made from snapshots showing 
“Zep,” as the company nicknames its trucks, in action 
delivering lumber and shingles. 

When Iowa dirt roads are bad, they are very bad 
indeed, yet O. T. Barry, of the Hawkeye company, says 
that the trucks have made deliveries up to 16 miles over 
roads that at times were in deplorable condition. How- 
ever, he does not recommend the use of trucks when 
the roads are in the exceptionally bad condition often 
found in Iowa and other middle western States. In- 
deed, under such circumstances any kind of hauling 
is almost out of the question, tho horses manage to 
flounder thru with tremendous waste of energy. On 
this and other phases of the hauling problem confront- 
ing the firm in making its rural deliveries, Mr. Barry 
says: 

In making promises for motor truck delivery we en- 
deavor to reserve the right to choose our time accord- 
ing to road cunditions. We operate 4-wheel drive 
trucks and are able to deliver with them under condl- 
tions that would be impossible for rear drive trucks. 
Some of the roads covered are, perhaps, as bad a type 
as you could find, being very sandy and hilly and not 
well kept. In good weather we have made these deliv- 
erles with rear drives over the same 
roads, but do not attempt it in bad 
weather with rear drives. 

On one occasion we made as many 
as three trips a day, totalling about 
100 miles, hauling from 1,800 to 
2,000 feet a trip when the roads were 
in average condition. In addition, 
the same truck made one or two short 
deliveries in the business district, but 
of course we used the quick loader 
system in handling our country loads 
and the truck was never in the yard 
longer than for necessary loading 
tickets. 

The quick loader system mentioned 
by Mr. Barry was fully described in 
this department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN on Aug. 3. It is very 
simple, being nothing more than 
horses or trestles on which the lum- 
ber is piled In the yard, The rear 
horse has on the top a roller, and is 
Slightly higher than the bed of the 
truck, When the truck is backed up, 
the front horse is knocked down and 
the load descends upon the body 
of the truck, on which It is rolled by means of a “quick 
roll” attachment. Both the quick londer system and 
the quick roll body are manufactured by the motor 
truck department of the Hawkeye company, this 
branch of its business being conducted under the name 
of the Truck-Service Co, 

Touching upon the subjects of charges for delivery 
to the country, the use of trailers ete., Mr. Barry says: 

These charges are usually based on the nature of the 
bill and the possibility for profit in it. When a special 
charge is made, we aim to get about $1 an hour for the 
use of truck and driver in country work to cover the 
extra cost of the delivery over and above the free deliv- 
ery service that we give within city Himits. In the 
making of country deliveries, the equipment is tied 
~ J for a longer, time than in city work, and in case 
of rush city business coming in while the truck is out 
you are apt to be in bad shape to take care of it. We 
do not aim to deliver less than full loads in country 
work, When it comes to millwork, for example, the 


entire millwork for a small country house, we really 
prefer to haul it out a reasonable distance than to be 
bothered in the warehouse with loading it on farmers’ 








infrequent times that he will need to do so, rather 
than have money tied up in a big tonnage equipment 
in order to haul the occasional big loads at one deliv- 
ery. In our experience, we have taken two and three 
loads to a single job, each load containing 1,800 feet 
or more and the distance being 2 or 3 miles, in the 
same time that some of our competitors required for 
handling one load to a job next door with teams. Fur- 
ther, we have put the lumber on the job in a neat 
pile next to the foundation, while the team operator 
was unable to get in and had to leave it on the park- 
ing or carry it in by hand, if the carpenters were in- 
clined to be cranky. 


———o——eo——erevrrree- 


THB production of gasoline in 1917 was 65,000,000 
barrels of 42 gallons each, or 2,730,000,000 gallons. 
The first quarter of 1918 production was 17,384,000 
barrels, as against 13,700,000 barrels of the same 
period of 1917. 





PropuctTion of the United States Motor Truck Co., 
of Cincinnati, under the curtailment to one-third of 
its average production for the 18 months ending July 
1, 1918, will be large, according to Forrest J. Alvin, 
general manager, who points to the vast increases in 
its output which this company has made in the last 





A RUSH DELIVERY OF SHINGLES NEATLY PILED 


two years. Under the ruling that trucks may be sold 
only to essential industries the company will be able 
under the limitation to take care of domestic business 
in excellent shape and to manufacture more and more 
trucks for the Government. 


eee 


NEw models of three- and five-ton White trucks hav- 
ing among other improvements a double reduction gear 
drive have been announced by the White Co., Cleve- 
land, In addition to a new drive system in its heavy 
duty trucks, the company has made {mprovements and 
refinements, among which are a unit power plant that 
is an evolution of the White monobloc engine, a cast 
radiator of the vertical tube type with removable head, 
and a new system of brakes. The new design for a 
rear axle, doing away with side driving chains, is of 
especial interest to truck users because, iu addition 
to showing the solution of an important engineering 
problem, the design retains the advantages of chain 
drive and adds advantages of its own which produce 
greater efficiency. 
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CHINA AN IMPORTANT LUMBER MARKET 


China, considering its development thus far as an 
agricultural nation solely, is a liberal buyer of lumber 
from the Pacific coast fir mills; but it is not altogether 
today’s business that needs be considered in connection 
with that country. It is the business of the future, and 
not a far-off but a rather immediate future, that is 
worthy of serious consideration. China’s railroad mile- 
age is not great now; an ambitious but not imprac- 
ticable scheme of communications has been mapped 
out, however, which, it is certain, will soon materialize. 
Accompanying the building of railroads, the first steps 
of a higher civilization, must come a more widespread 
and ever increasing demand for lumber, first for the 
building of those railroads and afterward for the 
natural economic development that will follow. 

In 1913, for example, Chinese imports of American 
softwoods totalled 161,000,000 feet, of which 152,000,- 
000 feet went to six ports for consumption within a re- 
stricted local area. Only a small percent of the total 
war reshipped to interior points. Using these figures 
as a basis, it will readily be seen to what an extent 
the needs for softwood will increase with the develop- 
ment of transportation into and of economic life in the 
interior provinces. American lumber exporters must 
prepare for this prospective trade with China without 
loss of time; for with the end of the war and with 
the stabilization of China’s internal conditions events 
contributing to the upbuilding of the country will occur 
in rapid succession. 

The difficulties encountered in keeping the Chinese 
market supplied with lumber made the last year a most 
unusual one. Owing to lack of transportation facili- 
ties imports of Oregon pine amounted to only 20,000,- 
000 feet. The demand far exceeded the supply, and as 
so called Oregon pine now is the basic wood for modern 
construction work in China the market remained firm 
thruout the year, resulting in large profits on the lim- 
ited supply. Substitutes were sought among native 
timbers and about 18,000,000 feet of yellow and white 
pine was secured from Antung. This pine is similar 
to that of Michigan and Wisconsin, but China has an 
extremely limited supply of native timber and its cut- 
ting under normal circumstances is vigorously dis- 
couraged as an economic principle, 


Philippine Hardwoods Get a Footing 

On account of the high prices of softwoods, Philip- 
pine hardwoods found a readier sale than usual, lauan, 
apitong and palosapis being freely in demand. Of these 
woods 4,000,000 feet was imported into Shanghai alone, 
Tientsin taking about 1,000,000 feet. The market 
created for these hardwoods is likely to be maintained, 
as the Chinese like the high grade hardwoods and will 
continue to use them for interior finish in buildings. 

As a substitute for Philippine hardwoods oak was 
extensively used, about 3,000,000 feet coming from 
Japan and 1,000,000 from Manchuria. Almost all of 
this cargo was prepared in mills in Shanghai and from 
there distributed among treaty ports on the Yangtze 
and thru Tientsin. Shanghai generally is considered 
the central distributing point for timber in China, as 
an average of 70 percent of all manufactured woods 
distributed in northern and central China passes thru 
Shanghai. 

According to the records of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, 2,836,412 cubic feet of hardwoods, to a 
value of $1,511,968, was imported into China in 1917, 
compared with 1,891,758 cubic feet, valued at $784,982, 
in 1916, and 77,035,786 square feet of softwoods, val- 
ued at $2,976,981, was imported last year, as against 
224,404,051 square feet, valued at $5,894,657, in 1916, 
of which softwood Japan furnished 82 percent, the 
United States 1134, Russia 5 and other countries 1% 
percent, 

The imports of softwood lumber thru Shanghai de- 
clined more than 29,000,000 square feet in 1917 in 
comparison with the previous year, but the value re- 
mained about the same, owing to the high cost. The 
imports of Oregon pine during the year were approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 feet, as previously stated, and native 
timbers were substituted because of the shortage of the 
former wood. In the opinion of local dealers, when 
normal times return, Oregon pine will take its place 
again in the lumber trade, as no wood has been found 
which can replace it satisfactorily. 


The Native Sawmill Industry 


Most of the native timber was secured thru Antung, 
but the value of the timber exports at this point 
showed a loss of $184,369, or 11 percent, in 1917, as 
compared with 1916. This decrease was occasioned 
principally by the small number of rafts arriving on 
account of the lack of water in the upper reaches of the 
Yalu River and its tributaries. As during 1915 and 
1916, the curtailment of the imports from the Amer- 
Iean Pacific coast greatly stimulated the timber trade 
of Antung; the demands of Tientsin, Shantung and 
other north China ports were much greater than the 
available supply of timber could satisfy, resulting in 
quick turnovers and high prices. 

The sawmill industry of Antung also enjoyed a year 
of great prosperity. During the year there were in 
operation in these mills five gang saws, several band 
Saws and a large number of the ordinary circular 
saws. With the steady betterment and increase of 
equipment at these mills it is probable that the next 
few years will witness a large decrease in the number 
of logs exported and a great increase in the amount of 
— Sawmill products exported to the other treaty 
Foochow also exports an amount of forest products, 


but these are limited mainly to wooden poles. The 


value of those recelved from the intertor in 1917 was 
seont $2,000,000. The 24-inch timber is nearly ex- 
austed and it is becoming more and more difficult to 


obtain than 18-inch size, Ip recent years reforestation 
methods have become considerably improved, owing to 
the interest shown by the provincial officials in con- 
serving this industry. The trade at Foochow was dull 
during the year, owing to the high cost of the product 
and the bad conditions prevailing in north China. High 
exchange also affected the shipments to Formosa, ordi- 
narily a large consumer. Wooden poles are exported 
chiefly to Shanghai, Ningpo and Tientsin. 
Needs Vast Quantities of American Lumber 


Speaking of the future needs of China, Ling Oh 
Wang, Chinese consul in British Columbia, with head- 
quarters at Vancouver, recently made the statement 
that among the commodities that that country wants 
now and will want after the war in unlimited quan- 
tities is lumber from the American Pacific coast. To 
be in a position to meet this demand the consul urges 
lumbermen to get ready for quick action. “What 
urgently is needed is that America should get in touch 
with China and China with America,” he said, in dis- 
cussing the desirability of better steamship connections 
with the Orient. 

The development of the oil and coal resources of the 
country will be among the things that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment will immediately take into consideration and 
this, as well as the fact that compulsory education is 
being introduced in China, can not but be of immense 
benefit not only to China but also to the west coast 
of North America, in a commercial sense, 


NORTH AMERICAN LUMBER FOR EUROPE 


MONTREAL, Que., Oct. 14.—In a dispatch from a well 
known journalist who is investigating after-the-war 
trade conditions in Great Britain, France and Belgium 
it is stated that those countries will have to import 
their whole lumber and timber requirements, such as 
pit props, railway ties and heavy timber and deals. 

By the time war ends these countries will have 
exhausted their own supplies, and must look to Norway 
and Sweden, or to Canada and the United States for 
their building material to reconstruct their devastated 
cities and towns. Canada at the present time has a 
great many forestry experts in England, engaged in 
cutting down the old English forests. These men were 
accustomed to big business in prewar days, and have 
sized up the lumber situation with a great deal of accu- 
racy. They believe Norway’s and Sweden's lumber 
supplies are limited, and that these countries therefore 
will be unable to capture and hold the British market. 
Further, imports into Great Britain will be under 
Government supervision for a few years after the war, 
and partly because of this and partly because of Can- 
ada’s many new ships now being built which can be 
utilized after the war to carry lumber to Great Britain, 
this country will no doubt become a large factor as a 
source for Europe's, particularly Great Britain's, tim- 
ber supplies. 

This war has brought the mother country and her 
overseas dominions very close together, and it is only 
natural to suppose that this close relationship will be 
continued in a commercial sense after the war. 

Russia, which was a heavy exporter of timber before 
the war, is in such a chaotic condition that she is tem- 
porarily out of the running as a competitor. Alto- 
gether it looks as if Great Britain, France and Belgium 
would have to depend on this continent for their 
lumber and timber supplies, and there is no reason why 
a large and profitable transatlantic trade can not be 
built up. 


oe 


SOME NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA 

PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Aug. 31.—While the inquiry is 
proceeding in Sydney into the increased cost of build- 
ing material a similar inquiry is being held in Mel- 
bourne. The Sydney evidence has not elicited anything 
of moment since the last report, but the figures tend- 
ered in Melbourne show some (differences, largely in 
favor of the latter city. Sawn kauri pine—a New 
Zealand lumber—has advanced from $6.40 per 100 
square feet to $11.33, first quality, and from $5.60 to 
$9.33, other quality ; sawn jarrah, from $5.10 to $7.23 
for first quality, and white pine, from $5.22 to $6.24. 
One lumber merchant stated that he was now paying 
over $5 for local hardwoods that used to be purchase- 
able for less than $4. Imported lumber, he asserted, 
was most difficult to obtain. The general trend of the 
evidence given by the merchants was that they were 
trading now on a smaller margin of profit on account 
of the increased costs at the mill, and the reduced turn 
over, which made the overhead charges heavier, As 
expected, the commissioners do not appear likely to 
find much scope for recommending Government regula- 
tion of prices as in the case of other and more domestic 
commodities. 

The waterside workers of Australia, it will be re- 
membered, were mainly responsible for plunging the 
Commonwealth into the disastrous strike of 1916, the 
ultimate result of which was that the Federal Govern- 
ment caused their de-registration in the arbitration 
court, and the loss of their much esteemed privilege of 
preference over all other labor. They have just en- 
deavored to get this preference restored, but Judge Hig- 
gins, the president of the court, whose sympathies have 
long been decidedly pro-labor, has not only refused their 
application, but addressed the union in strong terms 
about their duty as parties to agreements which under- 
took continuity of work and promised harmony of rela- 
tions with the waterside employers, little of which they 
ever went out of their way to observe. At present the 
shipping people have bureaus at the ports to which all 
waterside labor must apply, and there is no obligation 
on their part to give preference to any class or union, 
but the employers are loyally abiding by the Federal 
award of wages just as if preferred union labor only 
was employed. The result of this punishment of ag- 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-@0 Whitney Bank Bldg. 


q Phone Main 2479 
zimber and ESTIMATES 


TIMBERLANDS Timber maps and 


Listed for Sale advice on manage- 


ment of woodlands, 
R. R. BRADLEY, 


Consult'ng Forester to 
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New Brunswick R. R, Co 
Ottawa. Ont., P. O Box No. 5. ST. JO 




















NEW ORLEANS , 








Globe Atlantic Bidg., 
; HN, N. B. 


[TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our name signed to a report means that the work 
has been done with Integrity of Purpose, and with 
Knowledge based on Experience plus System, 


JAMES W. SEWALL Old Town, Maine 

















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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gressive labor is rankling deeply in the hearts of their 
misguided leaders, and they are moving stealthily to 
enact some sort of revenge in their own time. The 
“One Big Union” idea appeals to them strongly, and 
they are driving it home in Sydney as hard as they 
can. They still believe that, with all labor in one im- 
mense union, they will do for Australia what the 
Lenines and Trotskys have done for Russia—end the 
reign of capitalism once and forever, notwithstanding 
that the press here has more than once shown that 


HARDWOODS - 


Basswood’ "i 
‘ 3 Cars 4-4" No. 3 Common 


(Can mill in any way desired) 


2 Cars 5-4" No. 3 Com. Rough 
1 Car 8-4" No. 1 Com. and Bir. 


(50‘) each grade) 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS TODAY 
“Famous” Shawano County Hard Map'e Our Specialty 


GILL-ANDREWS LUMBER CO. 














a WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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A Brand to 
Tie to — 


Peerless 
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FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 











Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves. Hoope, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Alsoleading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 
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Maple—Beech—Elm—Oak 


Weare in a position to quote you at- 
tractive prices on the following items:— 


. 1 1/16x2” No. | Maple Flooring 
: ileea> Peas Maple Flooring 
‘ 
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t 
it 16x4” Prime Maple Flooring 
t. 13/16x4” Prime Maple Flooring 
ft. No. 3 Common Basswood 
t. 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
t. 5/4” No. 3 Common Beech 
200M . 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
t 
it 
t 
t 
t. 
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. 8/4" No. 2 ag semen & Better Elm 
. 10/4" No. | Common & Better Elm 
. 12/4” No. | Common & Better Elm 
. 6/4” No. 3 Common Elm 
. 8/4” No. 3 Common Elm 
12/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
25M ft. 4/4” No. 3 Com. & Btr. Red and White 


al 
10M ft. 8/4” No. | Com. & Better White Oak 
5M ft. 10/4” No, | Com. & Better White Oak 





Tell us your needs today. 
The Kneeland-Bigelow Co., "Sica. 





—JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will quote attractive prices on the following: 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 
2 —- coh 0/ ey , 12/4 14/4 and 16/4 No. | Com. 
2 cars age “ve ‘and 8/4 Operie-cose Maple 
300 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Maple 
{ car — 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 End-dried White 


M 
60 M ft. 8/4 Be. { amg & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 No. | Com Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 sinh grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








We're now shipping jumber for 
SPRING STOCK == 
Let us move yours now 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 
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Australia already enjoys about 99 percent of all the 
reforms demanded by the Bolsheviki. 

The Federal Government has let the following con- 
tracts for ships to be built in the Commonwealth: 
Kidman & Mayoh, Sydney, six 4-masted wooden aux- 
illary cargo barkentines, each of 2,600 tons dead- 
weight capacity, at a cost of $148 per ton; Washing- 
ton, Hughes & Martin, Sydney, six 4-masted wooden 
auxiliary, fore and aft, cargo schooners, each of 2,300 
tons deadweight capacity, at a cost of $342,856 for 
each vessel. These are in additions to arrangements 
already reported. Several of the early contracts are 
now said to be well under way, the labor necessary 
having been organized, altho there is already a serious 
shortage of steel plates, which have to come from Paci- 
fic ports. The Cethuna, the first motor vessel built in 
America for the Commonwealth, has left a port on the 
Pacific coast, with a cargo of steel plates for these 
Federal ships. It is bound for Sydney. This boat also 
brings a much-needed supply of paper. Newspaper 
people have been in sore straits for supplies for many 
months, all Australian experiments to produce a print- 
able paper having so far failed. The best they have done 
up to date is a fair kind of package wrapper. 

A welcome addition to the slender library of books 
on forestry by Australians has just been issued by E. H. 
I’. Swain, of the Queensland Forestry Department. His 
book, entitled ‘An Australian Study ef American For- 
estry,” is written in a pleasant and informative way, 
and with a number of illustrations showing how the 
forestry experts of the United States go about their 
business. The author spent some time in the United 
States in 1916, and the book is the result of his in- 
vestigations. The book is issued by authority of the 
Queensland Government, price $1.18. 





LONDON EXPORTS ARE TREBLED 


NorFo.Lk, VA., Oct. 14.—Below is given a statement 
of exports of lumber and forest products thru District 
No. 14, comprising the ports of Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., during August, 1918: 


25,000 feet oak boards (England)........ soae ' LST 
102! 000 feet white pine boads (England)..... 8,643 
10,000 feet yellow pine boards (France)..... 400 


414,000 feet poplar boards (England) 
148,000 feet poplar boards (Scotland). 
253,000 feet spruce boards (England), 
265,000 feet spruce boards (Scotland) 21, 
27,000 feet hardwood boards (England)..... 9,044 





Handles, implements, tools (England)...... ae 28:218 
Other manufactures of wood (England)...... 128,168 
Other manufactures of wood (Scotland)..... - 26,090 

DUAN MNOS: 5s 5 415 Slo-08 wae eA oe ewe $271. 744 


1,244,000 feet total lumber ; total value $104,273. 

A comparison of August, 1918, with July, 1918, 
brings to light the fact that exports of forest products 
during August were three times as large. So far as 
the total value of lumber and allied manufactured 
products is concerned, August values were about six 
times as large as July. The movement of forest 
products in August was very good, when all other 
things are taken into consideration. A comparison of 
August, 1918, with the same month in 1917 shows an 
increase in the number of feet in 1918 but the valua- 
tion is slightly less than in 1917. 

The total value of all exports thru this district 
during August was $8,284,370, as compared with 
$6,036,229 in July; $10,445,095 in June; $8,534,671 
in May, 1918, and $14,700,235 in August, 1917. It 
appears certain from reports coming to hand during 
the last four or five months that there will be alternate 
months of good lumber export shipments, largely influ- 
enced at the time by the quantity of war material 
necessary to be forwarded to the other side to keep 
things going there. 





BALTIMORE EXPORTS SHOW GAIN 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Oct. 14.—-The statement of exports 
of lumber from Baltimore for August shows a decided 
gain in the movement as compared with the corre- 
sponding month of 1917, and appears to hold out some 
prospect that the foreign trade will be more receptive 
in the future, or that the British Government will re- 
lax some of the restrictions now imposed. According 
to recent reports circulated here, even the shipment of 
dunnage has been prohibited, but this prohibition 
seems to work less onerously than might be supposed, 
judging from the quantity of boards which went for- 
ward, unless it be assumed that the embargo did not 
become effective until later, so that it is not reflected 
in the report. The movement of fir appears to keep up, 
while a marked falling off in the shipments of spruce 
is to be noted. This, however, may be merely acci- 
dental and will perhaps be followed by an excess the 
next month. Oak was shipped in some quantity, and 
since this wood has been in times past used as dun- 
nage, the movement would seem to dispose of the 
rumor mentioned. Poplar was in evident demand, 
fer not less than 428,000 feet, of a declared value of 
$36,343, went forward, which would indicate that 
the necessities on the other side have become decid- 
edly pressing. Hardwood boards figure in the exhibit 
with 159,000 feet, and there are other items on the 
list that help to swell the aggregate. The comparative 
statement is as follows: 


August, 1918 August, 1917 

Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Boards, ott .687,000 ft. $ 48,931 48,000 ft. 0 

Gum’ ..... 57,000 ft. 4.709 5,000 ft. 298 

LS ee = y 000 ft. 7,487 39,000 ft. 1,580 

White pin cssasss. Be,000TE, 2,355 

Poplar... *" 438,000 tt. See coeueswe 

Spruce .. ‘314, 000 ft. 24,425 916,000 ft. 83,669 

Hardwood 159 ‘000 ct BEAR osncses 

Ce | See 5,70 
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DUTY TO INCREASE FLOW OF SPRUCE 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 12.—Brig.-Gen. Brice P. 
Disque, commanding the spruce production divi- 
sion of the U. S. Signal Corps, today issued a state- 
ment to the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
meen in which he points out that American avia- 
tors in three days destroyed more than 100 German 
airplanes and 21 balloons. Airplanes now are mov- 
ing in trainload lots, he says, Liberty motors hav- 
ing reached quantity production. He appeals to 
the members of the legion for redoubled efforts in 
carrying out the airplane program, which in this 
district consists of getting out the lumber. The 
statement in part follows: 


Your loyal, unselfish and determined effort has sup- 
plied the spruce and fir to make these two announce- 
ments possible. You know now that what you have 
been doing is beginning to show. Your part in fight- 
ing this war must now be apparent to all. 

It is just one year since we began our drive for 
spruce and aircraft fir. In that year we have in- 
creased the monthly production from 1,500,000 feet to 
almost 20,000,000 feet. We have so improved the 
quality of the material shipped that, altho constantly 
increasing their program, our Allies have been able 
to modify their requirements. 

It is now our great duty to maintain and increase 
the flow of spruce and fir thruout the coming winter. 
It is a big job and will call for the best that is in all 
of us, because we must not permit production to fall 
off during the coming months. What we do now will 
have a decisive effect in the final drive which will 
start next spring. 
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WHOLESALERS AIM TO CONSERVE LABOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—The National Bu- 
reau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers is sending 
to all members the following bulletin bearing on 
the labor priority situation: 


Members interested in assisting their independent 
mill connections to continue operation and retain their 
labor should read carefully our Bulletin No. 27, Labor 
Priority Bulletin No. 1, issued by Hon. Edwin B. 
Parker, priorities commissioner, priorities division, 
War Industries Board, United States Employment 
Service, and all industrial advisors. 

The lumber industry is essential and really in the 
preferential class as far as consideration given it by 
the Government. It was only left off the preferential 
list for reasons of fuel, as it has been deemed in the 
public interest that lumber manufacturing plants 
should use wood as a fuel in order to conserve coal. 

Therefore you should instruct your mill connections 
that where they are cutting orders for the Government 
or its indirect agencies, including the railroads, their 
labor may be exempted by applying to their local board. 
Their business being an essential, it then becomes 
necessary to show the board whether or not the par- 
ticular man in question is essential to their business. 

In order, therefore, that your mill connections may 
be on record as essential to the Government, it is 
necessary for them to have filed with the War Indus- 
tries Board a weekly report showing what orders they 
are engaged in cutting for the Government and its in- 
direct agencies and the railroads. 

These weekly reports, as per form attached, should 
be made out by your mills. Your assistance may be 
necessary to your mills, as you would have more com- 
plete knowledge of what orders they are cutting on 
for you and whether such orders can be classed as 
Government orders, knowing, as you do, the ultimate 
use of the lumber. 

The filled in forms should be sent to our Bureau 
and by us recapitulated. Such sheets will be filed 
with the War Industries Board weekly, thereby prov- 
ing the necessity of such mills retaining their labor 
and continuing their operation. Otherwise, the small 
mill is liable to be closed down and its labor allocated 
to the larger manufacturers. 

This procedure is being carried out now by all 
mills listed with the emergency bureaus and conse- 
quently it behooves our members to protect and assist 
the small independent mills upon whom we depend 
and which have no facilities for filing reports thru the 
emergency bureaus. 

Wires were sent out by us Oct. 10 to various section 
managers of our bureau suggesting that they get busy 
at once along this line. 

This matter is vital and should have your earnest 
attention immediately and these reports should come 
to us here promptly. 

Reports should be made for the calendar week end- 
ing Saturday and should be mailed to us each Mon- 
day, if possible. 


ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS ARE ATTACKED 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Oct. 15.—Influenza and other 
ailments have taken hold of the official force of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, altho at present there are no serious 
cases. 

Assistant Secretary F. H. Stanford is ill at his 
home at Grenada, Miss., which has interrupted 
his membership campaign work in the southern 
territory of the association. His condition is re 
ported not serious and word is that he will be 
able to take the field in a few days, 

W. T. Fleming, chief of the bureau of statistics 
of the association, is at the General Hospital, this 
city, with what has been diagnosed as influenza. 
His condition has been regarded serious but not 
immediately dangerous, 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 15.—With more nonessential woodworking 
plants entering in war activities the hardwood lumber 
trade in this territory is becoming more staple. Manu- 
facturers report that logs are more plentiful than 
they have been for some time and high prices are paid. 
Hardwood prices remain firm. 

There have been increases in prices of quartered 
white oak. Gum continues steady and is in good de- 
mand, The hickory demand is excellent. There is a 
searcity of poplar in this market. 

Retail lumbermen are advertising in the daily press 
more extensively than usual in order to stimulate 
sales. Building records show that operations have 
dropped to a very low level. Were it not for the 
current excellent weather conditions retailers feel 
that their trade would be practically stopped. The 
real estate market is very slow and there is very little 
home building in sight. 

Under the heading “Our Answer to the Kaiser,’ the 
William H. Johnson Lumber Co. last week published an 
advertisement stating that its answer to the German 
peace propaganda was “Double Subscriptions in the 
Liberty Loan.” The company already had subscribed 
liberally, but each representative doubled his subscrip- 
tion when the kaiser’s peace plans were announced. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Oct. 14.—The American Seating Co. is building a 
$25,000 addition to its plant here. Increased space is 
needed, owing to several large war contracts secured 
by the company. 

The furniture market was unusually brisk last week, 
due to a rush of buyers from many States who are in 
quest of simple designs. The frills are being omitted 
from new orders and buyers are not looking for price 
concessions. Purchasers seek as much of the simplified 
furniture as they can get. It is expected the Grand 
Rapids firms will soon have their stocks pretty well 
cleaned up. 

Lumber conservation and the saving of shipping 
space were the keynote of an address given here last 
Tuesday evening by William H. Gay, Grand Rapids 
furniture manufacturer, at a dinner given at the Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Co, plant, to furniture and lumbermen 
of the city. 

It was pointed out during the meeting that a saving 
of approximately 25 percent, or 44,000 cars, will be 
effected in freight cars used for transportation of 
finished furniture under the Government’s conservation 


ee CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 15.—There is not much life to the lumber 
market eutside of what buying is done by the Govern- 
ment or for account of contractors on Government 
work or other essential construction. The trade, as 
far as commercial business goes, is getting well ac- 
customed to the permit system, which is being found 
to facilitate rather than obstruct the transaction of 
other than Government business. However, there is 
not a great amount of that trade in hand to be affected 
one way or the other. 

The winter ahead promises to be one of the quietest 
ever experienced in this city in regard to building 
operations. ‘The building commissioner is giving at- 
tention only to requests for permits for the most essen- 
tial construction, backed by Washington’s approval, 
and for improvements of minor value the cost of 
which is below the limit requiring approval. Thou- 
sands of craftsmen in the building trades have found 
employment at various plants engaged on war work of 
various kinds and many contracting builders have prac- 
tically closed their offices for local business. The 
result is that very little lumber is being distributed for 
ordinary building improvements. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 15.—The lumber market is very quiet, all the 
mills being busy with Government: schedules and hav- 
ing about all the business they can handle in that line. 
The labor situation is still very acute and many mills 
complain of being barely able to operate at all. Local 
building is at a standstill and will remain so until the 
Tule against nonessentials has been abrogated. 

Krause & Managan, at Westlake, will begin the erec- 
tion of their new mill in the near future and it is un- 
derstood that it will be used to cut up what pine 
stumpage they have and then be converted into a 
hardwood mill. The planer has been repaired and 
placed in running condition and will be used to handle 
the lumber on the yard, of which there is a lot. A 
boiler house has been built since the storm and all 
the necessary machinery properly repaired. Westlake 
is being slowly rebuilt. The city of Lake Charles is 
making preparations to issue bonds to the amount of 
$200,000 for improving and rebuilding the school 
houses that were damaged or blown down by the 


storm. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 14—Demand for the best grades of hardwood 
lumber in the southern Indiana markets continues 
800d, and while trade has been a little less than normal 
during the last week, manufacturers look for a good 
trade during the remainder of the year. War con- 
Tacts have stimulated business to a certain extent in 
the tri-State territory. Collections are good and most 
of the uptown mills in Evansville continue to operate 
steadily. Wood-consuming plants at Evansville, Hen- 
derson, Ky., Hopkinsville, Ky., Owensboro, Ky., Jasper, 
Ind., and Tell City, Ind., operate on steady time, altho 
Some of them have felt the effects of the labor short- 
ge. Veneer manufacturers who feel the effects of the 


labor scarcity contemplate the employment of women, 
which other manufacturers have found satisfactory. 
Logs are not so scarce as they were six weeks ago. The 
prices are high and the quality in some instances is 
not of the best. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club, was unable to be at the recent meet- 
ing of the club, when a resolution was passed asking 
the Federal Government to establish an office in Evans- 
ville, where permits might be issued to lumber manu- 
facturers who desired to ship lumber on two different 
lines. Mr. Keller has since notified the club that over 
two weeks ago he made a similar request of the United 
States Railroad Administration, which replied that it 
could not see its way clear to grant the request. Mr. 
Keller believes, however, that in time such an office 
will be established in Evansville. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Oct. 15.—Altho strict limitations on new construc- 
tion under Government regulations recently promul- 
gated have had a depressing effect upon the lumber 
trade, because of the restriction of demand for build- 
ing materials of all kinds, requirements of timber and 
lumber for the erection of permitted buildings, such as 
those imperatively needed for the prosecution of es- 
sential war work, have grown sharply in recent weeks 
and probably will experience an accelerated growth 
for some time. In Milwaukee, which is one of the big 
industrial centers of the country, many of the 300 or 
more concerns rated as being up to 100 percent in war 
work are making extensions of works in order to pro- 
vide urgently needed capacity to meet the delivery 
specifications of Government contracts. Mill con- 
struction is employed on a scale that is far and away 
beyond that of the last eight or ten years, while 
ordinary frame and brick buildings are being built 
in a relatively large number. 

Building permits issued by the building inspector 
of Milwaukee for the week ending Oct. 12 were the 
smallest in number and total amount in the history 
of the office. Only 23 permits, aggregating in value 
$5,112, were issued. During the corresponding week 
of 1917 the number of permits issued was 69 and 
the aggregate value was $228,870. All permits issued 
since the beginning of October have been for repairs 
and alterations costing within the limit of $2,500 
prescribed by the Federal anti-construction order. 

A. W. Highfield, president of the Webster Manu- 
facturing Co., Superior, Wis., manufacturer of chairs 
and furniture, expects to go to Washington within a 
few days as one of three representatives of the twin 
ports, Superior-Duluth, to present plans to the Fed- 
eral authorities by which it is hoped to obtain war 
work for the woodworking industries of northwestern 
Wisconsin and eastern Minnesota. 

Roy E. James, who resigned as manager of the 
Galesville (Wis.) branch of the Colman Lumber Co., 
in July, 1917, to enter the officers’ training camp at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., and was graduated as a second 
lieutenant, has received his second promotion and is 
now a captain. The new commission was received by 
Captain James on Oct. 1 at Camp Gordon, Ga. 

W. S. Heddles, secretary-treasurer of the Heddles 
Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., and one of the best, known 
retail lumbermen of Wisconsin, has been appointed a 
member of the State Council of Defense, with head- 
quarters at the State capitol, Madison, and has been 
elected chairman to succeed Magnus Swenson, resigned. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 15.—There is demand enough for southern 
hardwoods but permits are still coming thru slowly 
and it is officially estimated that not more than 10 
percent of commercial lumber actually sold and ready 
to go forward is moving for the reason that permits 
are not available. Prices are virtually without change, 
As a rule holders refuse to make concessions. In the 
meantime, production is steadily decreasing, with every 
indication that this process will not only continue but 
will actually become more pronounced. Reports from 
reliable sources indicate that millmen are buying few 
logs and that they are showing far more interest in 
sawing present ones than in taking on additional sup- 
plies. The Valley Log Loading Co. estimates that 
it will experience a falling off of 50 percent in its 
loading of logs for November compared with what is 
being accomplished this month. The labor situation 
is far worse than at any other time in the history of 
the hardwood lumber industry, and this means not 
only reduced crews in the woods and at the mills but 
actually greatly reduced output. 

The Anderson-Tully Co. has completed installation 
of the machinery for its wire-bound plant in North 
Memphis and this will be placed in operation shortly. 
The machinery will be electrically driven and every- 
thing is in place with the exception of the electrical 
equipment. This plant will have a daily capacity of 
one and one-half cars of wire bound wooden containers 
from the start. This will be increased later to two 
and one-half cars. This is the first wire-bound plant 
to be established in this part of the country. 

Box manufacturers generally report a strong de- 
mand for their output, including both sawn and ve- 
neered shooks for standard wooden containers. They 
are working at as full capacity as labor and other 
conditions will allow, but, even at this, they are not 
able to keep up with orders. ‘In fact, they are being 
constantly urged by the authorities at Washington to 
accept additional orders. 

Cooperage interests, tight and slack, are running 
on as full time as labor conditions will admit. Some 
of those operating plants outside of Memphis say that 
the shortage of labor is curtailing output as much as 
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Wellington & Powellsville R. K. Co., Windsor, N, C, Edenton 
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Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Timbers and Dimension from 


Shortleaf and 


Rosemary Pine 


Planing Mill Capacity, 150,000 ft. Daily 


Located on A. & V. and G, M. & N. Rail- 
roads in the heart of the Shortleaf District. 


J.L. CRAWFORD, Manager. NEWTON, MISS. 





Newton Yellow Pine Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Dimension, Heavy Joists 


and Shortleaf Timbers 


Three Yards—Output of 12 
Mills. Also Planing Mill. 


50,000,000 feet Stock on Hand Constantly. 


W. H. HARDY, Manager. 
Sales Office, NEWTON, MISS, 














50 percent compared with normal and that, in some 
instances, the reduction is even greater. Demand for 
tight and slack cooperage materials, as well as fin- 
ished barrels, is reported very active. Prices are 
generally firm, with an upward tendency. 

H. M. DuBose, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., 
Charleston, Miss., was a visitor in Memphis this week. 
He reports that firm working largely on materials for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation and says that busi- 
ness is going along very smootniy. 

The mill of Moore & McFerrin, Wolf River, North 
Memphis, has been completed and will be placed in op- 
eration in the near future. A higher stage in Wolf 
River will be followed by immediate operation of this 
plant, which was built to replace the one destroyed by 
fire some months ago. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 15.—Delays in issuing permits for lumber ship- 
ments have resulted in losing a month’s business, ac- 
cording to a local millman. In addition, with south- 
ern production greatly reduced because of the inabil- 
ity to ship stuff out, with influenza necessitating 
many closedowns, manufacturers are in a bad way. 
However, prices are firm, for these very reasons. Busi- 
ness in hardwoods is generally quiet. Plain oak, thick 
stock, sells well with quartered in fairly active de- 
mand, Other woods on the list are only in normal 
request. Cherry has been in active demand for use 
in airplane manufacture, 


Announcement was recently made that T. W. Min- 
ton & Son, Barbourville, Ky., hardwood manufactu- 
rers, received an “honor flag,’’ awarded in connec 
tion with doing better than their agreement in supply- 
ing material to the Government. The company re- 
cently announced that it would pay a bonus of 5 per- 
cent on all Liberty loan subscriptions of its employees, 
and allow the latter to pay for them at the rate of 5 
percent a week. 

Will Day, manager of the Highland Park plant of 
the Wood-Mosaic Co., proved his patriotism a few 
days ago when he disposed of one of two automobiles 

a war measure, selling the car for $850, $300 of 
fie payment being in Liberty bonds. He invested 
the cash in War Savings Stamps. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Oct. 14.—The Langlade Lumber Co. mill closed down 
at 3:30 on Friday to permit employees to go to head- 
quarters and make their subscriptions to the fourth 
Liberty loan. Langlade County has subscribed lib- 
erally and fully expects to reach its quota. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. closed down its sawmill 
the first of this week for repairs and expects to be 
shut down for three weeks or a month. The shipping 
department is still operating, however. 

Forest fires near Bundy, Wis., spread into the lum- 
ber yard at that place Saturday evening and de- 
stroyed a stock of lumber. The mills and other build- 
ings were saved. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








As a rule, manufacturers and jobbers report a large 
and increasing demand for storm sash and doors as a 
result of the request of the Fuel Administration that 
these heat conservers be generally installed thruout 
the country. Here and there, however, dealers say 
that they see no more than the average normal demand 
at this season of the year. The Wholesale Sash & Door 
Association is conducting an educational advertising 
campaign designed to center public attention on the 
economy and increased comfort realized by equipping 
homes with these “comfort sash and doors,” as one 
manufacturer calls them. Retailers are also featuring 
them in their local advertising. 

The added restrictions on building recently imposed 
by the War Industries Board have naturally resulted 
in further curtailing the demand for sash and other 
woodwork in residence construction, altho the excep- 
tion made of repairs and remodeling amounting to 
less than $2,500 leaves the way open for considerable 
work in that line, resulting in some consumption of 
sash, doors and interior millwork, as well as porch 
columns and similar goods, 

jovernment military construction, such as barracks, 
hospitals etc., continues to call for large quantities of 
sash and doors, particularly the former, Housing 
projects being carried forward at ship building and 
munitions manufacturing centers with governmental 
aid, as well as some private industrial housing opera- 
tions, also afford good outlet for all kinds ef wood- 
work. The ship building program is now in full swing, 
and as every ship launched requires an extensive equip- 
ment of interior finish, stairwork, doors ete. the mills 
handling these orders are better situated than those 
whose business is confined to the ordinary, normal 
lines. Some mills are turning out airplane parts, gun 
stocks and ammunition boxes. Very few mills, how- 
ever, are operating at anything like normal capacity. 
In fact, it would be hard for them to find sufficient 
labor to keep their plants at normal output even if the 
orders were to be had. 

E. C. Knoernschild, of the Cream City Sash & Door 
Co., Milwaukee, commenting upon the sash and door 
situation this week, said: 

“The present high prices of fuel make the installa- 
tion of storm windows and storm doors a war measure. 
Every bucket of coal saved by keeping the heat in and 
the cold out means urgently needed fuel for war indus- 
tries and will do its share in averting serious coal 
shortage. Years ago, when coal was much cheaper, 
prudent people saved a good portion of their fuel bill 
by equipping their homes with storm windows and 
storm doors on the north exposure only. These people 
are now realizing that what was good for part of the 
house, when fuel was cheap, is now good for all around 
the house with the very great Increase in coal prices. 
Storm windows will make a double barrier to keep 
the cold out and aid in maintaining an even tempera- 
ture. While we are devoting much of our plant to 
quickly needed Government material, we are concen- 
trating efforts on storm windows and doors. The first 
cold blasts will bring hurry-up calls for quick deliv- 
erjes, and we anticipate a lively volume of this busi- 
ness. Storm windows are being used as fuel savers 
by thrifty people from early October until well along 
in April.” 

Reports from Kansas City say that the plants there 
are turning out more war work than anything else, 
practically all of them having orders for ship fittings. 

Baltimore factories see signs of a material lessening 
in volume of Government work. 

Door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., report that trade 
has quieted down considerably since one month ago, 
mainly because of the new building restrictions. That 
city is in need of many more houses this fall and it Is 
thought that the Government may permit them to be 
built. 

Factories at Minneapolis and St. Paul are getting 
some war orders, but little other business. However, 
they have about all they can handle under present con- 
ditions, because of the labor trouble, which still cur- 
tails their working forces. Salesmen report an 
unusually heavy call from the country for storm sash 
and doors, but that is about all the business coming 
from outside points. Many plants have enough orders 


in sight to clean up this class of stock and are turning 
out more, 

Under an agreement with the conservation bureau 
of the Louisiana Fuel Administration the New Orleans 
sash, door and millwork factories will eliminate the 
use of coal during the coming winter. Many were 
already using wood for fuel, and all have now agreed 
to the program which is being urged by the State fuel 
administration as a necessary measure of patriotic 
conservation, 

Advices from San Francisco indicate that business is 
very quiet at the city sash and millwork plants, tho 
door factories in the bay and peninsula districts are 
operating moderately. The white and sugar pine mills 
are still in operation, with production of door stock 
and open sash somewhat reduced. Pine box shook is 
being turned out in great quantities to take care of the 
heavy demand for containers for fruits and foodstuffs. 

The window glass situation is quiet, with prices un- 
changed from recent quotations. It is the consensus 
of manufacturers that the output for the ensuing year 
will not exceed 40 percent of last year. The operating 
season will probably open about Dec, 10. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumber- 
men recently were issued by the United States 
Patent Office. Copies of them may be obtained 
from R. E. Burnham, patent and trademark at- 
torney, Real Estate Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,275,215. Motor drive for shapers. Wendell R. 
Buss, Holland, Mich. 

1 275,271. Log rolling device. Emil C, Kuester, 
Olney Springs, Colo, 

1.275.370. Lumber measuring instrument. James 
E. R. Best, Boyceville, Wis. 

1,276,081. Device for turning and planing metals, 
wood and the like. Hermann Kuhn, Turbenthal, 
Switzerland, 

1,276,092. Resurfacing machine. Seward W. Mann, 
New York, N. Y. 

‘: ee Log raft. Gilbert G. Davis, Vancouver, 





1,276,187. Veneer corrugating machine. Arthur W. 
De Vos and Charles M. Deering, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signors to Corrugated Veneer Packing Products Co., 
same place. 

1,276,222. Lumber conveyor. Richard F. Hugunin, 
Spokane, Wash. 

1.276.550. Woodworking machine. Karl F. G. 
Maier, South Ashburnham, Mass, 

1.276.579. Saw. Fletcher J. Scott. Hurdland. Mo. 

1,276,894. Veneer block. George D. Flanders, Ells- 
worth, Kan, 

1,276.979. Lumber curing kiln. Edward D. Sid- 
man, London, Ont., Canada. 

1,277,050, Undercutter guide for cross-cut saws. 
Ira C, Drake, Rochester, Wash. 

1,277,093. Lumber ship. Duncan D. McBean, New 
York, N. Y. 

1.277.259. Machine for jointing staves and like ob- 
jects. Edward W. and Charles J. Robinson, Savannah, 


a. 
1,277,326. Lumber sorting device. Carl A. Lohman, 
Seattle. Wash. 

1,277,619. Process of and apparatus for preserving 
and drying timber and other material. George H. Me- 
Mullen, Picton, Ontario, Canada, and George W. Mc- 
Mullen, deceased, late of Picton. 

1,277,808. Method and apparatus for barking logs. 
George S. Witham, jr., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., assignor 
to International Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,278 157. Operating means for saw carriages. 
Claus Johnson, Phillips, Wis. 

1,278,397. Wood splitting machine. Lawrence §. 
Taylor, Nacogdoches, Tex. d 

1,278,566. Hand lever set works. William H. Trout, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., same place, 

1.278.587. Log bunk for cars. William H. Burgess, 
Cosmonolis, Wash. 

1,278.630. Detachable segment saw. Samuel 1. 
Freas, Trenton. N. J., assignor to Henry Disston & 
Sons. Philadelphia, Pa. 

1.278.814. Saw structure. Gustave T. Johnson, 
Beloit, Wis., assignor to P. B. Yates Machine Co. 
same place. 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 12.—An average of from 175,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 feet of logs is scaled each month by the Puget 
Sound Log Scaling bureau, which has headquarters in 
Everett. The operations of this bureau cover the local 
field and extend out of Seattle thru the Port Angeles 
district, then north, taking in booms at Utsalady and 
Bellingham. All logging camps associated with the 
bureau are operating without interruption. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. expects to operate 

in its new factory building near Mill “B’” about Nov. 
1. This plant, 500x300 feet in size, will save a large 
percentage of material that now passes into the burner 
or is sold as fuel. The building itself is completed 
and machinery is being installed. The Weyerhaeuser 
company first will manufacture silo stock in its fac- 
tory annex, later extending the saving of waste mate- 
rial in producing other merchantable stock and articles. 
Manager William Boner has arrived home from a 
three weeks’ trip to Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. At Milan, Mo., he visited his 
aged mother. During his trip Mr. Boner called at a 
number of line-yards that buy stocks of the Weyer- 
haeuser mills. There is no business excepting Govern- 
ment business, this office reports. Spanish influenza, 
now running rampant thru this city, is taking its toll 
from the Weyerhaeuser mills and other plants. 
* Cedar business continues as the chief sufferer, and 
while the F. K. Baker Lumber Co. reports receiving 
enough orders to run from day to day prices, as well 
as demand, are at a low ebb. William Hulbert, ownen 
of the F. K. Baker Lumber Co., is building a 40-foot 
addition on the siding mill, which is expected to give 
an additional output of about 25,000 feet a day. 

Little yard trade and less opportunity to obtain 
permission to fill such orders are reported by the 
Canyon Lumber Co. Ship orders are obtainable, ap- 
parently, whenever the Canyon office begins running 
short of work. Cars are plentiful, says this company, 
and labor is normal. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 12.—Following the trial trip of the speed ship 
Aberdeen, Sunday, Oct. 7, Capt. J. W. Blain, of Seat- 
tle, head of Government ship construction for the 
Northwest, sent a telegram to James O. Heyworth, 
manager of wooden ship construction for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, stating that he was a passen- 
ger on the Aberdeen, that the trip was a wonderful 
success and that the construction of the Aberdeen is 
the greatest ship building feat ever accomplished. 
After her trial trip, the Aberdeen was accepted by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Splendid team work is being shown in the develop- 
ment of the war industry program, and sentiment thru- 
out the United States is overwhelmingly for an uncom- 
promising prosecution of the war, says Congressman 
J. W. Fordney, of Michigan, who is a member of the 
Coats Fordney Logging & Timber Co., of this city, and 
is here for a ten days’ visit. 

Lieut. Gordon Tebb, son of T. W. Tebb, of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, is visiting his parents while 
recovering from a severe illness. Lieutenant Tebb, 
who is an airplane pilot, will return to Kelly Field, 
Tex., for further training, after which he expects to 
be sent to France. 

With heavy rain following a six weeks’ drouth, 
loggers and lumber manufacturers are happy. The 
rain is swelling the streams and filling the log ponds 
and a large amount of “hung-up” logs will be released. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 12.—The sixteenth wood ship to be completed 
at Tacoma for the French Government by the Founda- 
tion Co. was launched at its yards Monday night. 
Four more are on the ways. The new vessel was named 
the Hgalite and the sponsor was Mrs. H. H. Williams, 
wife of the French inspector at the yard. The first 
ship of the fleet was launched May 1 and the other 
sixteen have followed rapidly. The future of the 
Foundation Co.’s Tacoma yard is still uncertain and 
millmen are much interested in what is to be done 
with it. More than 30,000,000 feet of lumber has 
been used by the company and the yard payroll reached 
$62,000 a week, at its height. Just now it is said the 
company is awaiting orders from the Shipping Board, 
which has given it no American contracts and has not 
given it permission to take any French contracts. As 
fast as vessels are turned out the force is being laid 
off until the company is able to ascertain what the 
Shipping Board’s plans are, it is stated. The Com- 
mercial Club bureau of industries has also taken the 
subject up, as the yard is said to be the largest and 
best equipped wood ship yard on the north Coast and a 
serious loss to the city and the mills is felt in the 
taking away of its big payroll while the Shipping Board 
makes up its mind. It is stated that the French Gov- 
ernment has placed about seventy, contracts in British 
Columbia yards and will place more with the Tacoma 
yard if permitted to do so. 

The new hotel unit just completed at the Todd ship 
yards as part of the Government’s housing program 
was formally opened last week. A second unit is ex- 
pected to be ready in the near future. The building 
is three stories high with 305 rooms. On each floor 
are twenty-seven shower baths and nine tub baths 
and hot and cold water is piped to each room. The 
rooms are 10x12, with one man to each room. The 
ship yard workers are required to pay but $3 a week 
for these rooms, which are declared models of neat- 
hess and sanitation. About 100 new houses are 
Shortly to be built for yard workers, bids on which 
are to be opened in a few days. A large order of lum- 


rod will be placed to build them, coming from local 
mills. 


aoe | 


The Ferris type wood ship Fort Riley, ninth emer- 
gency ship to be built at the Seaborn Shipbuilding 
Co. yards in this city, was launched Thursday morn- 
ing, the sponsor being Mrs. Fred Kruse, wife of the 
Government inspector at this yard. This makes a 
total of forty vessels launched at local ship yards since 
Feb. 9. The Seaborn yards launched the first Ferris 
type ship in the country. The Fort Riley is of stand- 
ard type, similar to the others of the fleet that have 
been put out. 

Making a Liberty loan record, the employees of the 
Manley-Moore Lumber Co., whose mill is at Fairfax, 
subscribed $13,000 worth of bonds, as against an 
allotted quota of $8,000. 

Continued heavy rains the last week have put a 

complete end for the season to all forest fire dangers 
iti western Washington. 
*' Declining to work Saturday afternoons unless paid 
overtime for it, about 2,500 men employed at the Todd 
works quit last Saturday noon until Monday morn- 
ing, following similar action taken by boilermakers 
and allied crafts in Seattle ship yards. No considera- 
tion was given by the ship yard workers to the fact 
of what might happen to them if the American troops 
in France decided to take Saturday afternoon to Mon- 
day morning off. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oct. 12.—The local lumber market is a little quieter, 
with ordinary yard business still shot to pieces by 
Order 21 of the War Industries Board limiting build- 
ing. Special inquiries for business around the Bay 
continue to come in to San Francisco wholesale firms. 
Some large orders for lumber and piling are being 
placed in connection with the ship building industry. 
Government business is still active. Altho some buyers 
may have tried to break the market,*there seems to be 
no price cutting here. 

Douglas fir prices are maintained at the Government 
price under Discount Sheet 23 with the new modifica- 
tions just adopted. It is understood that No. 1 and 2 
common will be reduced $2 and slash grain flooring 
and ceiling will be reduced the same amount. Three- 
inch and larger commons and slash finish and vertical- 
grain uppers remain unchanged at Discount Sheet 23. 

The redwood demand has improved in both eastern 
and western territory and not much surplus is accu- 
mulated at the mills. The car situation has improved 
at the principal redwood mills. Altho yard stock is 
still quiet Government business holds up well. Addi- 
tional orders for redwood pipe and tanks have been 
placed with San Francisco manufacturing firms, for 
use at army cantonments. 

The Redwood Emergency Bureau has just received 
a telegraphic order for some desirable business from 
the Housing Corporation. It consists of a quantity of 
bevel siding for prompt shipment to the middle West. 
Additional business of this kind is expected to follow. 

Manufacturers of white and sugar pine are still op- 
erating, with the expectation of continuing as long as 
the weather will permit. There is practically no sur- 
plus white and sugar pine lumber in California over 
and above the purchasing capacity here. Eastern buy- 
ers who have held off with the idea that there were 
large accumulations will find they were mistaken. It 
looks as if shop lumber will be entirely taken care of. 
There is no surplus now at the principal mills. Eastern 
manufacturers seem to be depending considerably upon 
California white pine as a material for munition 
boxes. Common from 1-inch to 2-inch is successfully 
used, This is a new and growing outlet for pine lumber. 

The housing of thousands of mechanics who are 
coming to this city will induce some enterprising per- 
sons to build cheap homes. Oscar Heyman & Bro. 
have begun construction of a number of bungalows, of 
four rooms and bath each, in the Mission Street and 
Onondago Avenue district. They intend to build 
homes of this type on their entire holdings. These 
buildings are within the requirements of the building 
committee of the War Board and meet the demands 
of the wage earner. Tho limited in cost on account 
of existing regulations, the bungalows contain all home 
comforts. 

M. L. Euphrat, of the Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co., 
this city, reports the California demand reduced by 
the strict enforcement of Circular 21 relating to build 
ing. Wholesalers find the Oregon mills pretty well 
loaded up with Government business. At present 
they will not consider any cutting orders for commer- 
cial business for rush shipment. This makes it bad 
for commercial business here. There is a fairly good 
car supply, with cars coming along pretty well from 
the North. Vertical grain flooring is still scarce in 
this market, but local dealers are not in such a rush to 
get it as before the “lid” went on building. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s office force are un- 
usually busy. W. C. Hall, manager of sales and ship- 
ping, has been confined to his bed for two weeks by a 
mild attack of scarlet fever. 

W. R. Thorsen, president of the West Side Lumber 
Co., says that there has been a shortage of labor at 
the plant at Tuolumne all season. The cut of about 
30,000,000 feet up to Oct. 1 is pretty good considering 
the labor situation. A total cut of about 40,000,000 
feet was expected this season, as against 54,000,000 
feet last year. The mill is cutting 5,000,000 feet of 
sugar and white pine lumber a month and may run 
two months more, with favorable weather. If the ex- 
perienced lumber pilers and shippers are taken from 
the mills by the new draft it will be a hardship on the 
manufacturers. 

A. J. Russell, California sales agent for the Port- 
land Lumber Co., says that yard business has been 
very quiet since Priority Order No. 21 called a halt 
in building. The supply of flat cars is good, but closed 
cars are scarce. Silo business is very good and the 
season now closing is very encouraging. More silos 
have been sold in California this year than in any 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
ND; T. PAIRCHUD), 00.000 -s0c+se0cens Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO.....,..Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO......4 Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Manufacturers of 
North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
—MILLS AT— 

Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N,. C. 
ca] = 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





‘ar LIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


i. ~ PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 





. 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 


COCEUUUESEEOCCOREEOCODOEOCUDORETUDOROEEEDORRERECOOOROOORREROCEOEROOUDEUCOOEROOUROEOROREEGROREES 


William Whitmer & Sivas | 

















Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





PITTI 








THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,’ including ‘“‘TODAY,"”’ just 
By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





three previous years combined. This refers to the 
total sold by all companies and not alone to the 
business of the Portland company, which has been 
excellent. High grade stock is used by this company. 
The California farmers have just been awakened to 
the importance of silos by the long dry season, when 
food for stock became scarce. One farmer who bought 
a silo recently now wants to buy twelve. The beet 
sugar manufacturers in this State are seriously con- 
sidering the installing of silos in connection with the 
raising of sugar beets for their factories. Beet-top 
ensilage is said to be an excellent stock food. The 
conservation of the tops in this way would be right 
in line with winning the war. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, who has 
returned from Chicago after attending the recent di- 
rectors’ meeting of the Nationa! Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, says that the consensus was that 
there will be a forced curtailment of operations next 
year, The draft alone will make this necessary. While 
labor exemptions may be secured, each mill will have 
to make its own personal showing before its district 
exemption board, The Association Standard Grading 
Rules as revised in July, 1918, have just been issued, 
in a neat book of forty pages, by the California asso- 
ciation. 

L. M. Robbins, secretary of the Standard Lumber 
Co., is again at his desk in the Crocker Building after 
having spent several months in the East. M 

John T. Carr, treasurer of Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, is in the city, paying a visit to B. W. 
Adams, who represents the company in California as 
buyer. Mr. Carr’s family are spending the year at 
Santa Barbara. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 12.—Advices from Washington, D. C., that the 
present maximum price on Douglas fir will remain in 
effect until Jan. 15, 1919, are received here as a favor- 
able indication. The news is regarded as additional 
evidence that the price fixing committee is eager to 
play fair with the Coast industry. It follows that the 
agreement reached between the committee and the 
west Coast representatives is satisfactory. The dele- 
gation, as appointed at the meeting of the association 
in this city Sept. 28, consists of President R. H. Burn- 
side, of Raymond; A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; E. D. 
Kingsley, Portland; A. L, Paine, Hoquiam, and W. B. 
Nettleton, Seattle, along with C. D. Moore, expert ac- 
countant, who prepared the cost figures. 

There is a note of encouragement in the report that 
the delegation has been able to secure what it set out 
to obtain. The result is received in the midst of a 
situation that has constantly been growing more com- 
plex, from the standpoint of both the manufacturer 
and the wholesaler. Aside from local business, which 
is good thru activity in housing projects, the industry 
is up against building limitations that for the time 
being have cut transactions to the vanishing point. 
One wholesaler thus sizes up the situation: “Rail mill 
business is killed, and the only gleam of light we can 
perceive is in war prospects: if there be promise of an 
early peace, then the horizon will take on a roseate 
hue.” He cites instances based on reports from 
widely separated points. In one case a representa- 
tive of his firm could have placed a profitable order for 
the repair of two large barns, but red tape in the 
shape of the permit system stood in the way, and the 
prospective buyer made short work of the matter by 
saying that by the time he could secure the stock it 
would be too late to do the work. In the other case 
the $2,500 building limit had put a decisive crimp into 
the buying. 

This condition finds the mill people eager to move 
stock, but the district east of the Mississippi has been 
cut off by a Governmental Chinese wall. Uppers hold 
their own. Common is weaker on account of the ac- 
cumulating side cut. 

Perplexity as to the industry in general is felt in 
the extreme degree by numerous owners of small saw- 
mills and shingle mills, as well as by wholesalers, who 
are in a state of continual unrest on account of doubt 
as to whether the small mills will be declared ‘“essen- 
tial.” Representatives of this phase of the industry 
would like to take concerted action, in order that their 
claims might be properly presented; and it is more 
than likely that some step with that end in view will 
yet be recorded. They know that the big mills are 
watching developments, and the smaller tho more 
numerous enterprises are decidedly uncomfortable at 
the close-up view of “Big fish eat little fish.” The 
small mills, taken in the aggregate, claim to be able 
to demonstrate that they actually turn out a larger 
proportion of war essentials for the Government than 
do the large mills. While the status of the wholesalers 
is fairly well established, and they have already se- 
cured recognition from the Government, there is no 
escape from the conclusion that they would instantly 
suffer from the closing of the small mills. The biggest 
factor is labor, for if any enterprise gives up its men 
it is done for at once, and will not be able to get back 
its working force for an indefinite period. 

Dwight H. Davis, representative of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, is returning to Washington, 
D. C., after a tour of the mills in Washington and 
Oregon. He left from Portland, after having fulfilled 
his mission of getting in touch in an advisory capacity 
with manufacturers of railroad material in regard to 
the distribution of 33,000,000 feet of orders. It was 
the province of Mr. Davis to remind the mills that 
Government requirements, with which he is intimately 
familiar, are more or less exacting, and he counseled 
manufacturers that if they could not conscientiously 
measure up to the condition it would be better to stand 
clear of the contracts. Some of the millmen, it is 
noted, followed his advice. 

J. KE. Pinkham, president of the J. BE. Pinkham Lum- 
ber Co., is returning home after an absence that began 
late in August and has cagried him thru British Co- 
lumbia, and on to Boston, New York, Washington and 








Chicago. Mr. Pinkham has been east on silo business, 
in which he is a specialist. 

R. A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, is swinging along on the final quarter of 
his transcontinental tour during which he has visited 
the principal American cities to line up inspection 
service. He will reach San Francisco early next week, 
and proceed to Seattle. During his absence the affairs 
of his office have been in charge of Jesse I. Cutler, 
assistant secretary. 

Raymond Yates, formerly Weyerhaeuser representa- 
tive in Kansas City, is in Seattle, “just browsing 
around,” to familiarize himself with local conditions. 

R. G. King, jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., is spending the week in Meridian, Miss., his old 
home. . He will report to the Red Cross in New York 
Oct. 21, and a week later will sail for France, where 
he has enlisted for the period of the war. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
has returned from an extended visit to the East. 

Notable expressions on shipbuilding in the Puget 
Sound country were made this week by Theodore HE. 
Ferris, of New York, and by Capt. John F. Blain, dis- 
trict manager of the United States Shipping Board. 
Mr. Ferris, who as naval architect and engineer has 
given the name to the well known type of wooden 
ship, said that western yards had been the “salvation 
of the Government in the shipping crisis,” for without 
the achievements of the Pacific coast the war program 
would have been seriously handicapped. Mr. Ferris 
has just returned from Aberdeen, where he was guest 
of President Schubach, of the Grays Harbor Motorship 
Corporation, builder of the steamship Aberdeen. 
Wooden ship building was a topic developed by Captain 
Blain at a dinner in his honor by the Washington Wood 
Shipbuilders’ Association in the New Washington 
Hotel. He said: “As long as the building of wooden 
ships is carried on anywhere in the United States I 
am going to see that they are built where yards are 
already established, where you ship builders have in- 
vested your money to train men to build ships. I am 
in sympathy with the wooden ship building industry, 
and if I have anything to do with it I am going to 
get you out of the hole.” 

R. H. Mader, who formerly represented W. B. 
Mershon & Co. on the Pacific coast, is in Seattle. For 
a year or so he has been with the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Bogalusa, La., in the operating department. 
He still lives in Seattle. 

Gordon H. MacDonald, who has for several years 
been selling lumber in Denver and Colorado territory, 
has gone with the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. and 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. to look after local sales 
out of their office in the White Building, Seattle. Mr. 
MacDonald formerly represented the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud, Cal., in the Southwest, and is 
an old and experienced lumber salesman. 

Harry A. Prock, secretary and treasurer of the 
Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co., Philadelphia, is at the Seat- 
tle office of the company, where he is expected to re- 
main a couple of months while Walter J. Elliott, Seat- 
tle representative of the company, is at the home 
office, Philadelphia. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph G. Leitch, now in command at 
Camp Lewis, is a brother of M. P. Leitch, of Aberdeen, 
Wash., who with another brother, the late John H. 
Leitch, was in the lumber business at Aberdeen some 
years ago. Their concern, the Bryden & Leitch Lumber 
Co., operated the plant that is now operated by the 
Donovan Lumber Co. James Bryden was the other 
member. He is the father of Wales Bryden, manager 
of the Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle. General Leitch 
is a West Point man and was at one time stationed 
at Fort Lawton, Seattle. 

E. S. Grammer, manager of the Admiralty Logging 
Co., Seattle, has for the duration of the war turned 
over the active direction of the company’s logging 
operations, which are located between Seattle and 
Everett, to his assistant, George W. Johnson, and 
has accepted an appointment as major in the Signal 
Corps. He is looking after spruce logging operations 
in Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor territory. Major 
Grammer is one of the best known loggers on the Pa- 
cific coast. Last year he was president of the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Washington, and handled for 
the employers the strike in the mills and camps in 
western Washington. The Admiralty Logging Co. is 
owned by the Puget Mill Co., of Seattle. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 12.—Bremerton is buying Bellingham lumber for 
the construction of houses for workmen and their 
families at that naval station. For the last two weeks 
scows have been loading at the Bloedel Donovan cargo 
mill for that port and this concern has orders for 
2,000,000 feet of house lumber. This week it completed 
loading 1,000,000 feet aboard the steam schooner 
Multnomah for San Pedro. The only other vessels now 
loading lumber here are the barkentine Belfast, taking 
on 1,600,000 feet at this company’s docks for the West 
Coast, and the auxiliary schooner Ady, loading at the 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s plant for 
Australia, ; 

One of the most modern camps in the Northwest has 
lately been completed by the Dempsey Logging Co. near 
Hamilton, Skagit County. A feature of the camp is 
that its buildings are built on sleds, which can be easily 
taken aboard flat cars. All the buildings are neat, sani- 
tary and painted dark red. They include general 
quarters for the officers, a social hall, shower bath and 
drying rooms and three dining rooms. There are two 
kinds of bunkhouses, one containing beds and bedding 
complete and the other containing feds, with the bed- 
ding furnished with the exception of blankets. Where 
loggers furnish their own blankets the latter are rigidly 
examined. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has resumed log- 
ging in its Skykomish timber holdings, ,.which were 
swept by fire last week, and its sawmill there will begin 
operating shortly. 

Bellingham is closed tight, as far as public meetings 
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and schools are concerned, as the result of the appear- 
ance of Spanish influenza here. Mayor J. A. Sells 
issued a proclamation Oct. 7, ordering. all schools, 
churches, theaters, card and pool rooms to close and 
prohibiting all public gatherings. This has caused a 
postponement of a meeting of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen which was to have been ad- 
dressed this week by Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, head 
of the spruce production ‘division of the army. Few 
cases have been found here as yet. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 12.—The Hammond’ Lumber Co.’s mill at Mill 
City, Ore., has been awarded the honor flag for the 
United States for having produced the greatest per- 
centage of fir airplane stock during August. Competi- 
tion among mills in western Oregon and Washington 
was keen. In a letter from Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, 
congratulating the company on its achievement, con- 
fidence is expressed that if this efficiency can be main- 
tained and spread over other operations America’s 
preponderating air fleet will be assured for the spring 
of 1919 and such a showing will mean victory for the 
Allies in Europe next year. 

Portland men have furnished Orange, Tex., with a 
plant for the manufacture of ship masts and spars, the 
timbers being cut in the forests of western Oregon and 
Washington and shipped to the Texas port to be fash- 
ioned into shape by machinery as spars and masts are 
being fashioned here. Interested in the enterprise are 
William H. See, W. C. Reed, Charles Duncan, George 
H. Reed and Earl Duncan. The logs are cut here in 
octagon shape and shipped by railroad to the Sabine 
River, into which they are dumped and driven to the 
Orange plant. The logs run as long as 105 feet. 

George H. Cecil, head of the Forest Service for 
Oregon, Washington and Alaska, left here Oct. 8 for 
Salt Lake, Utah, for a nationwide conference of Forest 
Service superintendents to discuss ways of holding 
men to the Service. To inspect files of this forest 
district, George W. Anderson, of Washington, D. C., 
inspector of forest records, arrived in the city this 
week. Having completed an examination of the meth- 
ods of insect control used in California to protect the 
sugar and yellow pines, A. J. Jaenicke, of the Forest 
Service, has returned to Portland, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 14.—The lumber business in Jacksonville and its 
immediate neighborhood has been in a state of demor- 
alization this week, because of the epidemic of Spanish 
influenza which is raging like an old-time yellow fever 
scourge. It is estimated that 40 percent of the per- 
sonnel of the industry is directly or indirectly affected 
by the plague. 

As to the market, this is a matter of hand-to-mouth 
policy. Washington holds the cards which will decide 
the destiny of the lumber business. The main thing 
that engrosses speculation at present is future Govern- 
ment emergency business. For more than two years 
the lumbermen have worked feverishly on important 
war orders. Now, however, there is a diminution of 
this business. 

Many lumbermen, believing that Government emer- 
gency business has slackened off fer good, are turning 
their attention to commercial business. The wholesaler 
finds little or no difficulty in placing orders with the 
mills. Little commercial business is moving, however, 
on account of the car situation. 

Sawmills in this territory are registering with their 
local exemption boards, which are compiling as essen- 
tial industries those whose labor may be placed in the 
deferred draft classification. The mills are asked to 
submit three separate statements, the first showing in 
actual figures the amount of lumber that each mill has 
produced and has on hand for direct Government work, 
the second showing its indirect Government business, 
and the third showing orders for essential industries. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 14.—New business booked last week was larger 
in volume than for several weeks, with demand for 
all grades and sizes called for steadily. Dimension 
is moving in both No. 1 and No. 2 in large volume 
and prices are about the same as heretofore; reports 
continue that stocks of this item are very scarce and 
assortment almost a thing of the past. Many of the 
mills are oversold on several lengths, while others are 
short. Timbers in the smaller sizes move in large 
volume, with both No. 1 surfaced and rough heart 
called for steadily. The larger timbers, such as 10x10 
inches and larger, show a falling off, with the excep- 
tion of the Government demand, which continues 
heavy. Inch stock moves in limited volume, with 
boards, shiplap and fencing heading the movement; 
No. 1 and No. 2 of these items are in splendid demand, 
with No. 3 called for only in small volume. Flooring, 
ceiling and drop siding in the upper grades are shipped 
in larger volume than the lower grades. B&better sur- 
faced, C and rough finish demand is limited. 

Many of the mills in and around Alexandria have 
been forced to close down their plants on account of 
the Spanish influenza, which is breaking up the already 
depleted crews. Oct. 10 and 11 the sawmills were 
trying to operate with short crews and a few of them 
managed to do so, but with additional “flu” cases 
they were compelled to close down. Oct. 12 not one 
was operating in Alexandria. 

Cars continue to be very scarce, with little if any 
relief in sight. A few of the mills are down on this 
account, with others running only in the hope that 
they will be able to hold their crews together. 

The Government community labor boards are doing 
4 great deal of good in this section and more is ex- 
pected of them in the near future. Most of the mills 
are using labor cards; showing how many hours each 
man works, and in that way are making the men work 
longer than heretofore. The minimum working time 
in this section is forty-eight hours a week. Negro 





women are used in large numbers steadily, and are very 
satisfactory as a whole. 

Embargoes handicap many of the mills. Some that 
were down on account of not being able to secure 
enough water have resumed, as this section has been 
visited with heavy rains for the last two weeks and the 
rains continue, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 14.—There was very little activity in the North 
Carolina pine market during the last week. One reason 
for this was the uncertainty as to the changes in price 
of North Carolina pine and their effect on the old list, 
and another reason was the havoc that has been played 
with office, selling and shipping forces and other labor 
at the offices and mills not only of the lumber manu- 
facturers but also of the consumers. Because of the 
extremely good weather that has prevailed in this 
section during the last week and the precautions taken, 
this immediate section seems to be rapidly conquering 
the influenza epidemic and it is hoped that within the 
next ten days with proper care there will be no more 
illness and deaths from the disease. However, it ap- 
pears to be slowly moving south and North Carolina 
and other States are just beginning to feel the influ- 
enza acutely, altho reports are becoming more encour- 
aging as time passes. Deaths at the mills have been 
numerous and some plants have been forced to close 
down. 

There has been much dickering as to stocks going on 
between buyers and millmen, but thus far this has not 
resulted in many orders. The mills are firmer-in their 
prices because they have been disappointed by the 
Government, and many of them, in order to be classed 
as essential industries engaged in war work, are consid- 
ering only such business as is for Government use. In 
other words, sales to the domestic buyer, unless he can 
show to what use the material is going to be put, are 
becoming more and more restricted. 

During the last week there was little buying of 
4/4 edge or 4/4 edge box. So far as edge box is con- 
cerned, the demand should be brisker in the near future, 
coming both from the Government and other buyers 
engaged on Government work. There has been a rather 
brisk demand coming from the powder plants for No. 3 
stock boards. This will continue, it is certain ; and the 
full list price is secured without difficulty. 

There has been a slight increase in the sale of edge 
and stock culls and red heart, and also of 10-inch box. 
Some of the mills have weakened on their price for edge 
and stock culls, no doubt due to a desire to prevent 
an accumulation of this stock. The low maximum 
prices at which culls and red heart are supposed to be 
sold should be a deterrent to many mills following this 
policy. The volume of business transacted in dressed 
lumber during the week was smaller than for some 
weeks, primarily due to a falling off in the amount 
of Government business, altho these occasional off 
weeks do not greatly worry the planing mill operators. 
Some mills have been fortunate in securing further 
Government orders for flooring, roofers and dressed 
sizes. 

Prices appear to be firmly maintained all along the 
line and it is apparent that without restrictions of any 
kind the market level would have risen much higher 
than it is at present. The influenza is greatly retarding 
war work, and the call by the Government for lumber 
is not so insistent, as the labor is not available to carry 
on its operations to full capacity. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 15.—Orders have been very nearly as scarce as 
German victories, and this applies to every line of 
lumber so far as the retail trade is concerned. In 
the East the embargo has shut off trade almost en- 
tirely. In the Southwest the wheat embargo has 
affected trade almost as badly. The wheat embargo 
has forced the farmers to hold their grain and as a 
result most of them not only are prevented from mak- 
ing ordinary fall farm improvements, but are pressed 
for money to pay their debts. This is particularly 
the case in northern Kansas and Nebraska, where the 
harvest is later than in southern Kansas and Okla- 
homa. Naturally, this has affected general business. 

With peace apparently near enough to expect the 
end of the war before the first of the year, there is a 
belief that restrictions will be greatly relaxed as soon 
as a protocol is signed. While the season is too far 
advanced to expect a great consumption of lumber 
this year, lumbermen believe that many delayed 
projects will be carried out in the spring and that 
there will be a rush for lumber this winter. To what 
extent the mills will be able to meet it will depend 
upon the extent to which labor is released from army 
service and the purely war industries. Just now the 
problem of labor is very serious. 

Because of the epidemic of influenza, meetings with 
lumbermen of various cities planned by J. R. Moore- 
head, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, to explain the building restriction order, 
were called off. The meetings will be resumed as 
soon as the danger is passed. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 14.—Because of Germany’s apparent accept- 
ance of President Wilsen’s fourteen points of peace, 
together with vague rumors of peace, there is much 
conjecture among Jocal lumbermen as to the probable 
effect of such rumors on the industrial situation. War 
has demoralized labor conditions from several points 
of view, and it is hoped that the release of the large 
army of laborers now employed in Government indus- 
tries and the return of the soldiers to civil life will 
automatically adjust this branch of industry. In 
this section there have recently been booked many 
large Government orders which, in case of peace, may 
never be shipped. For example, one local mill has 
booked all the large timbers required for four Ferris 
type boats. If the Government program does not 
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provide for a continuation of ship construction for 
some time after the war, it is believed that commercial 
requirements will furnish a ready market for such 
timbers. Shipping permits are reported much more 
numerous than they were a fortnight ago. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 14.—Local buyers find it very hard to place 
orders with the mills, which are well loaded up with 
Government orders. The mills are trying to keep 
that class of business on their books so that they will 
be able to get cars and also hold their industry in the 
essential class. ‘There is little trouble in getting 
cars for Government material. The influenza epi- 
demic is so severe in some of the sawmill towns that 
the mills are closed down, and the October output 
from this section will be considerably short. The 
labor situation is gradually growing worse. Some 
large plants are unable to run full time because of the 
shortage of men. 

J. W. Watson, Seminary, Miss., is making prepara- 
tions to put his small mill in operation after letting it 
remain idle for some time. 

D. B. Fox, who formerly operated a sawmill at 
Ovette, but recently built a 50,000 circular mill at 
Tewanta, has placed it in full operation and is cut- 
ting large Government timbers. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 14.—‘“Spanish flu” is the latest topic of inter- 
est in lumber circles. New Orleans has thousands of 
cases, while the president of the State Health Board 
estimates the total for Louisiana at 250,000 cases. 
Every store, factory and office has its quota of ‘‘flu’”’ 
absentees and the lumbermen are sharing the common 
lot. The Southern Pine Association offices report 
eight or ten ill, including H. C. Berckes, assistant to 
Secretary-Manager Rhodes. Four members of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association’s of 
fice force are on the sick list. The Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co. reported seven absentees this morning. The 
disease has struck many of the outlying sawmill towns, 
but as yet there are no reports of its effect on sawmill 
labor and production. 

L. G. Sinnard, land expert of the Federal Reclama- 
tion Service, has arrived in New Orleans from Cali- 
fornia to serve as assistant to D. C. Ross, who has 
charge of the survey of idle lands available for settle- 
ment by soldiers in this district. Mr. Ross reports 
that questionnaires covering 1,300,000 acres of cut- 
over pine lands have been filled out and filed thru the 
coéperation of the Southern Pine Association. The 
lands are located in eastern Texas, Louisiana, Missis 
sippi, Alabama and Arkansas. Surveys of selected 
typical tracts will begin in the near future, it is un- 
derstood. The St. Bernard Syndicate, controlling 
130,000 acres of wet land in St. Bernard Parish, just 
below New Orleans, has offered 5,000 acres free to 
soldiers, on condition that the Government subdivide 
the property into farm tracts and make it ready for 
oecupancy. 

Joshua Esposito, of Philadelphia, assistant manager 
in charge of installation of machinery in wooden ships 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, reached New 
Orleans a few days ago on an inspection trip and has 
been in conference with the officers of the Jahncke 
Shipbuilding Co., among others. It is understood that 
the situation with respect to machinery for the wooden 
ships has greatly improved of late and that the pros 
pects are very bright for equipment and delivery, 
within the month, of many hulls launched weeks ago 
and delayed by lack of machinery. 

The steamer Nokomis and three barges, which inau- 
gurated the St. Louis-New Orleans river service of 
the Federal Waterways Administration, reached New 
Orleans last Thursday noon. Elaborate plans for cel 
ebration of the event had to be postponed on account 
of the measures enforced by the health authorities to 
check the influenza epidemic. ‘The craft left Saturday 
afternoon, with capacity cargo, for the voyage back 
to St. Louis. The freight was in excess of the barges’ 
capacity and some of it had to be left on the wharf. 
Saturday noon, before the vessels’ departure, a “good- 
bye banquet” was given at Antoine’s by the Associa- 
tion of Commerce. Among the telegrams read at the 
midday banquet was one of congratulation from Presi- 
dent Wilson, addressed to General Manager Walter 
Parker, of the New Orleans Association of Commerce. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 16.—The epidemic of Spanish influenza, to- 
gether with the continued shortage of labor, is hold- 
ing the southern pine market of east Texas inactive. 
Construction work has been halted, both by labor con- 
ditions and the requests of the State Council of De- 
fense. Work on the army camps also has been seri- 

eously hampered by the prevailing sickness. Several 
lumber manufacturers report inquiries from western 
territory and from box factories for Government work. 
Production is below normal at many mills, and No. 1 
and No, 2 dimensions are scarce. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 14.—Driving for the fourth Liberty loan and 
ship building are the chief interests of Mobilians at 
this time. The subscriptions to the fourth Liberty 
lédan lagged to such an extent that Jast week a house- 
to-house canvass was determined on, because of the 
fact that the epidemic of influenza put a stop to all 
public gatherings of every kind, and that was deemed 
to be the best way to reach the people under the cir- 
cumstances. The drive was inaugurated with Gordon 
Smith, one of the most public spirited citizens, at its 
head, and has been very successful. He says that 


Mobile will go over the top with her quota of upward 
of three million dollars. 

The ship Liberty, the construction of which was 
begun on Bienyille Square the night the loan started, 





has been completed up to her upper works and painted 
a battleship gray, and is almost ready for launching. 

The Mobile Shipbuilding Co. employees have sub- 
scribed $250,000 to the fourth Liberty loan and the 
employees of other ship building companies are sub- 
scribing as generously. 

A composite wooden ship, sister ship to the Balino 
and Morganza, will be ready for launching within a 
short time. The Balino is now being outfitted with 
machinery and interior fittings and is being hurried 
up to get her ready for her trial trip to the Gulf before 
turning her over to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 15.—Distributing yards have received an order 
for 200,000 feet of southern pine lumber to be used 
in the construction of eight houses for the United 
States Housing Corporation at East Alton, Ill., where 
the plant of the Western Cartridge Co. is located. This 
is the first order of what will be 340 workmen’s homes 
to be erected there. It is expected that most of the 
lumber will be placed thru St. Louis distributing yards, 
whose facilities have been placed at the disposal of the 
Government. 

Permits for two-line shipments are coming thru in 
better time than last week, but they are still slow in 
reaching the shippers. It is believed that the system 
will grow better as it gets along. The issuance of 
permits from points on a line to points on the same 
line is handled promptly and there has been little com- 
plaint on this score. 

W. W. Wallace, secretary and sales manager of the 
Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., was in St. Louis 
this week calling on the trade. 

Orville A. Pier, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Hx- 
change of St. Louis, has been confined to his home 
with an attack of influenza, which he contracted in 
Washington, where he had gone on business of the 
exchange. 

George W. James, president of the Dubach Lumber 
Co., Dubach, La., is in St. Louis to be with his son, 
Raymond James, who is confined to the United States 
Marine Hospital as the result of an attack of Spanish 
influenza, 

The official determination of the priorities division 
of the War Industries Board regarding the construc- 
tion of new buildings in St. Louis during the war has 
been placed before the local council of the Missouri 
division of the National Council of Defense by M. L. 
Wilkinson, chairman. The St. Louis council is now 
making a survey of all buildings under construction in 


St. Louis. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 16.—Receipts of lumber by lake last week were 
2,325,000 feet, three cargoes of white pine arriving. 
The Ashland had 1,250,000 feet for G. Elias & Bro.; 
the F. R. Buell, 300,000 feet for the Niagara Box Co., 
and the Nelson OC. Holland, 775,000 feet for Montgom- 
ery Bros. & Co. The lake receipts of shingles for the 
week were 360,000, the smallest in a long time. 

Cc. ¥. Sullivan, who now appears in the uniform of 
Army lieutenant, is still engaged in the sale of Pacific 
coast fir and spruce left after the best quality has been 
taken for airplanes. He says that about half a million 
feet is turned out every day. Another Buffalo lumber- 
man recently in conversation with him said that this 
aviation lumber must cost the Government about 
$1,000 a thousand feet, but Lieutenant Sullivan did 
not think the cost was so great. 

Anthony Miller, who has not been in good health for 
some time, is again unable to attend to business. The 
office and yard of the Miller Lumber Co. are in charge 
of Kugene J. Nostrand. 

Negotiations have been completed for the transfer 
of the general offices of the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railway Co. from Buffalo to Wellsville, where the 
ground floor of the Masonic Building has been leased. 
About sixty persons will be employed. 

M. BE. Sullivan, of the lumber firm of J. R. Booth, 
Burlington, Vt., was a local visitor this week. His 
firm is largely interested in Canadian white pine and 
expects higher prices in the near future. 

Buffalo building permits last week numbered fifty- 
two, with the total costs only $75,900. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 14.—Among wholesalers the order of the day’s 
business seems to be more orders and less chance to 
fill them. Permit applications are still in a more or 
less chaotic condition, but many are being issued and 
some lumber is coming in that is not wanted immedi- 
ately for direct Government work. It seems that 
each new regulation hinders the shipment or use of 
lumber in at least some degree, and if it were not 
that the local trade as a whole is so enthusiastically 
willing to make any sacrifice to win the war the situ- 
ation would be very discouraging. Retailers seem in 
clined to buy freely and price is hardly a considera- 
tion. A few yards have accumulated a little stock 
and the yards are not in as bad shape as they were, 
but most of them are far below normal. The demand 
on the retailer by consumers is erratic, as few of 
them are buying except for what they can not get 
along without. Expansions are all cut down and 
many are held off entirely for the present. Box makers 
are all very busy, but mostly on Government work 
either direct or indirect. 

Practically all woods, both hard and soft, are in 
demand beyond the shipable supply and all quota- 
tions are on a high basis. In the hardwoods walnut 
and oak lead in demand, with all the rest firm. White 
pine lower grades are very scarce and hemlock sup- 
plies are very low, while prices are very high. 

Herbert Walker, newly appointed Federal manager 
of coastwise shipping, who has just been here on his 
inspection of eastern ports, has expressed himself 
as much impressed with the facilities of this port 
and says that Philadelphia will probably share in the 
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Government shipping during the coming winter to a 
far greater extent than it has heretofore. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works have just been 
awarded the contract for 1,500 locomotives for the 
Government. They will be of the type now used on 
the railroads in France and will be worth from $40,- 
000 to $60,000 each, making a grand total of from 
sixty to ninety millions of dollars for the order. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 15.—That a serious situation confronts whole- 
sale lumbermen and that it is expected to demand 
heroic treatment in the very near future appears to be 
the consensus in this market at this time. The com- 
mercial lumber trade, forced down to the lowest point 
known in some years, is confined to special building and 
small industrial demands and stray dwelling house 
activity that escaped Government supervision. But 
even this line of business is now being shut off by 
the Railroad Administration refusing or delaying per- 
mits for shipments of lumber after once ordered. One 
of the largest shippers of the district reported last 
week 150 and more permits for lumber shipment held 
up by the Federal Railroad Administration, with no 
prospect of getting them out. 

Large distributers of lumber, wholesalers and those 
wholesale dealers with mill operations added to their 
enterprises look for a hard drive to hold on to their 
built up business until peace comes and the Govern- 
ment relaxes or withdraws from supervision of private 
industry. The smaller concerns dependent upon strictly 
wholesale trade face either a retirement of business 
or substitution of other lines until the skies clear and 
commercial life becomes more normal. 

Considerable effort at building in the Pittsburgh 
district continues. So many enterprises have been 
launched and then shut off because of lack of Federal 
approval that it is difficult to keep track of them 
all. The Neville Island enterprise, however, purely 
a Government project, is expected to go thru at 
once. The Homestead, East Homestead and West 
Homestead dwelling operations of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. have been approved and are under way. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. reports increasing diffi- 
culties in making shipments because of the slow 
response for permits. ‘There is also a tendency to 
curtail on industrial activities wherever possible and 
the future is not overencouraging at the moment. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., while 
moving out large amounts of lumber on Government 
contracts in the South and caring for requirements 
of munition plants ete., notes a steadily declining com- 
mercial trade. The white pine department of this 
company also notes a falling off in this demand and 
prospective closing of mills this fall unless a change 
in conditions comes. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 15.—Political and traffic conditions combine 
to create an uncertain attitude all thru the market 
and as far as the immediate winter’s demand is con- 
cerned the trade looks for a quiet period. All are 
agreed it is a question of a short time before the 
lumber business will witness its greatest period of 
activity, but there is more interest in the prospective 
demand in the next few weeks. The embargo and 
building restrictions have completely shut off large 
amounts of construction that would like to get under 
way and even in suburban sections retailers face a 
period that has not been seen for years as to quiet- 
ness. For this reason impending diplomatic conversa- 
tions are looked to to create a steadying influence and 
the opinion is more hopefully expressed that perhaps 
the end of the war is not far off. If this is the case 
present hardships can be easily endured, because Gov- 
ernment requirements will be large, and while orders 
are distributed among a fewer sources the demand 
is large enough to maintain prices. 

From a financial standpoint there has been little 
complaint by shippers, customers taking care of their 
maturities excellently. On the other hand, buyers 
feel that now is the time to exercise caution and not 
assume obligations that can be avoided. Many branches 
of the trade have ceased operations altogether because 
of work on the Liberty loan and there is a feeling 
among reliable observers that now is the time to 
“mark time’ and watch developments. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 15.—The local lumber situation is much less 
grave and reports are that permits are more freely 
granted than was at first thought probable. Director 
Kendall, of the car service section, has appointed F. 
E. Dewey executive secretary with offices at the South 
Station in Boston and thru his office must go the ap- 
plications for permits. Secretary Arthur M. Moore, 
of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association, 
has dispatched a letter to the trade telling them the 
correct procedure in applying for permits. 

The general feeling in Boston is that when an ap- 
plication is made to ship lumber permits will be more 
freely granted over the open than busy railroads. This 
situation has a beneficial effect on the trade inasmuch 
as the dealer wants to know whether he can get a car 
in or not and on the expediency of the order will to a 
certain extent depend the ease of getting it forward. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Oct. 15.—The Haines Lumber Co. has just dis- 
charged the last cargo of lumber it will receive this 
season by vessel. The stock was carried by the barge 
Stephenson, and consisted of high grade supplies. It 
is expectéd that supplies will be replenished with rail 
shipments from Canada. 

Receipts by vessel at the Tonawandas have been 
fairly active during the last few days, but the arrival 
of lumber is not up to that unloaded at this time last 
year. Besides the Stephenson, the steamer Buell, the 
steamer Sawyer, and the barge Redfern are unloading 
stock at the dock of Smith, Fassett & Co.; the barge 


Norris, for J. W. Scribner & Co.; the barge Brightie, 
for the Eastern Lumber Co., and the steamer Zillah, 
for the R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 

The Eastern Lumber Co. has been notified that the 
mill of the Northern Lumber Co. at Cloquet, Minn., 
in which the Tonawanda company was interested, 
was destroyed during the fire that swept over that 
section Saturday and Sunday. The extent of the dam- 
age to the Northern Lumber Co. has not been learned. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 15.—The Williamson Veneer Co., which operates 
a large plant at Highlandtown, a suburb of Baltimore, 
is advertising extensively for workers, announcing that 
the company is engaged in the manufacture of air- 
plane material and gunstocks, and that those who 
apply for employment are therefore rendering a patri- 
otic service. The promise of good pay is held out. 

Alexander Campbell, secretary of the James Lumber 
Co., Aliceanna Street, has been critically ill with pneu- 
monia, following an attack of influenza. He is now 
believed to have passed the crisis and will recover. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 12.—Reporting on the possibilities of market- 
ing British Columbia lumber in eastern Canada, L. B. 
Beale, provincial lumber commissioner, who is on his 
way to Britain, declares that until the war is over 
emergency requirements only will be in evidence, and 
if the war lasts another year this province may expect 
a moderate trade. 

It is pointed out that the food served in logging 
camps in British Columbia, which has come up for 
discussion of late, is not only of the very highest 
grade but is supplied in such abundance that consid- 
erable is wasted. It is not unlikely that the Govern- 
ment will adopt a standard menu which will make 
all camps uniform and prevent the wasteful compe- 
tition, 

The new mill of the Timberland Lumber Co. at 
South Westminster is nearing completion. It will have 
a capacity of 100,000 feet daily. 

The plant of the British Canadian Lumber Corpora- 
tion at New Westminster is being dismantled. This 
mill was built three or four years ago but was never 
operated, 

The annual report of the Canadian Western Lumber 
Co. shows that its Fraser Mills plant gave profits of 
$780,000 in 1917 as compared with $270,000 in 1916. 
The statement of profits is made before deducting in- 
terest or timber license fees or making provision for 
depreciation. 

Judgment was given in the supreme court case in 
which Messrs. Roray and Yeamans, of Vancouver, sued 
the Nimpkish Lake Logging Co. and M. M. Garland for 
$35,000 as commission on a timber deal. The action 
against Captain Garland as managing director was 
dismissed. 

Women waitresses in logging camps are reported a 
success. The Northern Pacific Logging Co. was the 
first to have them in its spruce camps on Cumshewa 
Inlet, Queen Charlotte Islands. 

John A, Calbick, who died recently at New West- 
minster, was perhaps the oldest pioneer in the lumber 
industry in the province, having been associated with 
Captain Stamp when the latter built the first large 
mill in the province, at Port Alberni in 1861, 

Albert Luke, whose death took place in Vancouver 
came west from Toronto in 1887 and was for some 
years Superintendent of the New Westminster factory 
of the Royal City Mills. He rebuilt the Hastings 
mill at Vancouver after its big fire fifteen years ago, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 15.—Toronto wholesalers seem to be still of 
two minds in regard to trade conditions. Some re 
port that trade is very quiet and others find plenty 
of orders to keep them busy. All firms interested in 
the export trade to the United States are now receiv- 
ing permits for their shipments into the embargoed 
territory. 

There has been a little flurry in shingles, and prices 
are about 10 cents off. The prospect is good, how- 
ever, that shingles will stiffen again as soon as the 
cars now on the way have been placed. Reports from 
British Columbia are that about 75 percent of the 
coast shingle mills will soon close. Some of them 
have already done so, rather than flood the market 
in the face of a possible fall in price, Mills that have 
closed are disposing of their surplus stocks and will 
wait for improvement before starting up again. 

Most of the Toronto wholesalers who sell to the 
United States report that their shipments last month 
showed a falling off, due to the delay required in gét 
ting their first permits to ship into the embargoed 
territory. 

There has been much uncertainty here as to 
whether the embargo applies to shipments into 
Canada. To decide the question, the chairman of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association wrote to the 
director of lumber of the War Industries Board at 
Washington and received the following reply by wire: 
“Embargo applies equally to shipments into Canada 
as well as from Canada.” On the other hand, Toronto 
wholesalers have received a copy of a circular issued 
by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in which it is stated that the embargo 
does not affect shipments into Canada, Canadians 
vould like to know where they stand in this matter. 

The invasion of the Ontario market by British 
Columbia stocks, which has been an important fea- 
ture of the recent market situation, seems to have 
been easing off. It is a stiff proposition to market 
stock to which the market is not accustomed. Never- 
theless, much of it is in use and those most interested 
look for development of a regular market for it. 

The United States Liberty loan drive is extending 
into Canada. Some of our wholesalers are being 
offered Liberty bonds in payment for stock and natu- 
rally are accepting promptly. 
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LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of 
large and long Timbers, Deals, other Ex- 
port sizes and Car Material. 


For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock — 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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Union Cypress Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City | 











Send us your 


Inquiries and orders for Mixed Cars 
‘PINE 0 CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 
z Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
E Mills located on L. O. P. & G. R. R. 


Standard Lumber Co. 


LIVE OAK, FLORIDA 
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THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE 
LONG LEA F' Southern and Eastern Sales Office, 
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Good Grades--Excellent Mill Work 902 Commercial Bidg., Dayton, 0. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 
FIR—-HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 








a ‘\ 
Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 


Western 
Pine 





Idaho 
White 
Pine 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


> California White & Sugar Pine ¢ 


Factory Plank 


For Prices, address, 









EE LUMBER CO. 









ANUFACTURERS 
AND, WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


FIR CEDAR 








Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 





E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Sendjus your inquiries. 








IDAHO || WALLACE-BALLORD || WESTER 

WHITE LUMBER CO. oo 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, : 

All Grades ||" Minncapelis, Min.’ || "’°Show. 














ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 





Our stock is soft and light 
and is naturally suited to 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs: 


Verdi Lumber Co. 
Verdi, Nevada 


Plants at Verdi, Nevada, Loyalton, Calif. 




















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 

















‘ -) An interesting exposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and ures. 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








L. W. Crow, of the Mears-Slaytou Lumber Co., left 
this week for northern poiuts where he expected to 
spend several days. 


Albert Trumph, sales representative of the Thomas 
& Proetz Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., called on the 
local trade during the week. 


Paul Knolk, sales representative of the Wisconsin 
Lumber & Land Co., of Hermansville, Mich., was a 
local lumber trade visitor during the week. 


G. H. Lord, of White & Todd, retail lumber dealers 
of Aurora, Ill., was in Chicago Tuesday and visited 
several local lumber offices. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
returned to Chicago Monday, after spending several 
days on business at Kansas City, Mo., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Charles Dregge, of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was a visitor this week and 
talked over the hardwood lumber situation with sev- 
eral in the local trade. 


R. J. Lockwood, secretary and treasurer of the 
Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
was in Chicago Monday, conferring with N. J. Clears, 
who represents the company in Chicago territory. 


R. C. Clark, sales representative in Chicago territory 
for the Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La., was in 
St. Louis, Mo., during the early part of the week 
conferring with W. W. Wallace, sales manager of the 
company, who came up from the South to meet him. 


W. L. McLaughlin, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., had charge of the Chicago sales office 
of the company this week in the absence of Charles W. 
Myers, who was called to Kansas City on account of 
the sudden death of his son-in-law, who was a victim 
of influenza. ; 


The life of Mrs. George W. Booth, daughter of Perley 
Lowe, veteran Chicago lumberman, was despaired of 
early in the week, but on Thursday improvement was 
reported and physicians were hopeful of her recovery. 
Mrs. Booth, like hundreds of others in Chicago, was 
stricken with pneumonia. 


Robert Blackburn, well known Milwaukee whole- 
saler, was in Chicago Tuesday and talked over the 
lumber situation with several in the local trade. Busi- 
ness is quiet, he reports, but at that Milwaukee has 
not anything on Chicago when it comes to a quiet 
Jumber market just at present. 


Robert L. Andres, of the Vancouver Lumber Co., a 
well known local lumber salesman, is now a patient in 
the Mayo hospital at Rochester, Minn. The many 
friends of Mr. Andres will be pleased to know that 
he is rapidly recovering from a_ serious operation 
which he underwent a few days ago. 


II. W. Baker, jr., of the Baker-Matthews Lumber Co., 
Sikeston, Mo., was in Chicago early in the week and 
visited several of the hardwood offices. Up to a short 
time ago, the company maintained a sales office in 
Chicago but the office is now located at Memphis, Tenn., 
where Mr. Baker spends much of his time. 


W. EK. Foye, of the W. E. Foye Lumber Co., of 
Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago early in the week long 
enough to say that business in railroad material is 
fairly good. He believed that other lines in the 
industry had more reason to complain than the con 
cerns specializing in railroad business, like his own. 


Secretary-Manager Wilson Compton announced this 
week that a meeting of the executive committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held in Chicago next Tuesday at the offices of the 
association in the Lumber Exchange Building. Sev- 
eral matters of importance relating to the work of 
the National will come up for discussion. 


W. L. Godley, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., received word this week that the company had 
placed sales representatives in Detroit and Pittsburgh 
territory, F. BE. Holland, formerly of Waco, Tex., 
going to Detroit and W. B. Medes, formerly of Kansas 
City, to Pittsburgh. 


E. C. Cook, of the EB. C. Cook Lumber Co., received 
word this week from the East that his son, Milton 
Cook, who has been an ensign in the United States 
Navy for three years, had been promoted to lieutenant 
and expected soon to leave for the Mediterranean, 
where allied destroyers are doing a great work in 
making life miserable for German “UD” boats. 


Harry P. Altman, representative in Chicago territory 
for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, 
La., is spending a month off the beaten track and is 
now in the Hast dividing his time among several of the 
larger cities. As most of the war material business is 
being placed in the East, Mr. Altman figured that it is 
a fairly good place to be in so long as conditions are 
below normal in Chicago territory. 


8. E. Barwick, manager of the Chicago sales office of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., has had 
an opportunity during the last two weeks to forget 
lumber troubles and as a diversion has been listening 
to the troubles of several caught in the meshes of the 
law and facing trial before Judge Kavanaugh in the 
Criminal Court. It goes without saying that Mr. Bar- 
wick has been serving on a jury. 


L. M. Borgess, formerly of the Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., is now connected with 


the Brown Land & Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., 
and expects to open a sales office shortly in Chicago 
for that concern. The company has started right by 
taking a membership in the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago and Mr. Borgess as a newcomer will find a 
hearty welcome from other salesmen in the trade. 


When George M. Coale, Chicago representative of the 
Duncan Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., was in Mont- 
real, Can., several days ago, he got a strong hunch 
that the “flu’’ was fluttering around and wisely took 
the first train home. After reaching Chicago he 
became a real victim to the malady. Consequently he 
remained indoors at the Hyde Park hotel for a week, 
but Wednesday he was able to venture out again. 


Paul Crow, who for several years has been con- 
nected with Upham & Agler, is now sales representa- 
tive in Chicago territory for the Gill-Andrews Lumber 
Co., of Wausau, Wis., and is already looking after the 
trade which Charley Gill had taken such good care 
among local consumers for so long. Naturally Mr. 
Gill will not have to come to Chicago so often to 
garner the hardwood orders, but it goes without saying 
that if he does not garner them here he will be turning 
the trick somewhere else. But now the task here is 
up to Mr. Crow. 


Activities of the membership committee of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago resulted in five new 
members this week, the BE, L. Cook Lumber Co., L. N. 
Stabelin, the Brown Land & Lumber Co., of Rhine- 
lander, Wis.; the John Schroeder Lumber Co., of Ash- 
land, Wis., and the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
of Seattle, Wash., the three latter being in the associate 
membership class. The good work of the house com- 
mittee has also resulted in larger attendance each 
noon at the cafe of the association, where there is now 
served one of the best luncheons obtainable in Chicago 
for 50 cents. The cafe is open on Saturday, when 
lumbermen are permitted to bring with them for 
luncheon their wives, daughters or sweethearts. 


C. M. Munger, of the Ed Munger Lumber Co., of 
Lafayette, Ind., while in Chicago Thursday, described 
retail conditions at Lafayette as active. The last 
year has been the best one since the company has 
been in business. It has been furnishing considerable 
lumber recently to the Government for use in con- 
structing barracks at the training grounds of Purdue 
University. Mr. Munger came to Chicago to enlist 
in the service and expects to be sent soon to a 
training camp of the motor corps. Mr. Munger ex- 
pressed the opinion that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
struck the right chord in advocating that retail 
dealers take on some side lines, especially during war 
times, when building is being held down to a minimum 
by the Government in order to help conserve labor 
and materials in the “win the war” program. 


F. D. Becker, of Kalispell, Mont., secretary of the 
Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chicago Thursday on his way home from Washington, 
D. C., where he and E. H. Pollys, of Missoula, Mont., 
president of the association, went on association busi- 
ness. Mr. Becker had nothing but complimentary 
words to say concerning the work of the War Indus- 
tries Board as it relates to lumber production and dis- 
tribution in war time. He expressed the belief that the 
Montana lumber manufacturers would have no diffi- 
culty in convincing the Government that at least 70 
percent of their output goes into essential uses. Mr. 
Becker said that the fourteen mills of the association 
produce about 67 percent western pine and 33 percent 
larch and fir, most of which goes into use in the cop- 
per mines of the State or into railroad requirements. 
The mills have a large tie output which the railroads 
of the State require, so very little of the production 
requires a long haul to reach a market. 





BIG AIRPLANE PLANT FOR CHICAGO 


Word reached Chicago during the week that soon 
one of the largest manufacturing plants in Chicago 
will be transformed into a monster airplane factory, 
but for obvious reasons the name of the plant was 
not mentioned for publication. It will be an assembly 
plant for parts that will be manufactured by various 
manufacturing concerns in Chicago and thru this 
channel Chicago will be able to produce airplanes com- 
plete. Plans are being made by the bureau of aircraft 
production to let the Chicago contract, and as soon as 
details are made the name of the plant will be an- 
nounced, 





NURSING SOLDIER ‘‘FLU’’ VICTIMS 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—One of the thirty-two 
young women of St. Louis who have been serving as 
nurses’ aids in the influenza epidemic at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, where 6,000 soldiers are stationed, is Miss Jean- 
nette Huttig, 87 Washington Terrace, daughter of 
Charles H. Huttig, late president of the Huttig Sash 
& Door Co. These young women had completed a 
240-hour course at Barnes hospital and were sent by 
the Red Cross to the barracks, where they are living 
and working from eight to ten hours a day. Miss 
Huttig takes a deep interest in other war work. 

Mrs. Huttig is also taking a prominent part in pa- 
triotic affairs. Her latest activity is in connection 
with the Soldiers’ Sailors’ and Marines’ Club for en- 
listed men, which is located in the Post-Dispatch 
Building. Women are taking the places of the salaried 
men attendants, each woman working five hours. Mrs. 
Huttig has been assigned to be a secretary on Sundays. 
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TWO CONTRACTS; 560 HOMES 


Every time a project is announced for Chicago or 
vicinity to provide homes for war industry workers 
local lumbermen heave a sigh of relief, because that 
is practically the only hope nowadays in selling a bill 
of lumber. Of course, the Government is issuing other 
permits for building it considers essential, but such 
building is being held down to a minimum. The latest 
housing announcement is that George M. Moffett, of 
New York, has let a contract for the construction of 
100 houses on a tract of seventy-eight acres in Summit, 
a Chicago suburb. 'The houses will be for the occu- 
pancy of employees of the Corn Products Refining Co., 
which is looked upon as a war industry, as its product 
is food. The new homes will be of frame construction 
and cost from $3,000 to $6,000. The homes will con- 
tain from five to seven rooms and will be as modern 
as their cost will permit. It is announced that 
seventy-five houses also will be built for the company’s 
growing list of employees. The entire project will 
represent an investment of from $700,000 to $800,000. 
The contract has been let to O. F. Giesecke & Co., 
eastern contractors, 

Another big housing project which, tho not for Chi- 
cago, .will be drawing on Chicago for carpenters, is 
announced for Rock Island, Moline and East Moline, 
Ill. In all, 460 houses will be built, costing $3,000,- 
000. They are being erected to house workers at the 
United States arsenal and munition plants in the 
vicinity. The contractors within the last few days 
have been trying to mobilize an army of 2,000 carpen- 
ters and laborers in Chicago for the work. 

In addition to the $9,000,000 spent by the Govern- 
ment in erecting the barracks at Camp Custer, at 
Battle Creek, Mich., work is now under way on the 
big addition to the camp, which will cost $4,000,000. 
When the addition is completed the camp will have a 
capacity for 50,000 soldiers. At present 800 new huts 
are going up for use as a quarantine camp. Each hut 
will be 20 feet square, will accommodate eight men 
and will be stove heated. Camp Custer is also to have 
a $60,000 hostess house which will be erected and 
maintained by the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation, and will be for the accommodation of women 
visitors at the camp, especially for those visiting 
soldiers at the base hospital. 





LUMBERMAN PROMOTED TO MAJOR 


New Orueans, LA., Oct. 14.—Word has just been 
received of the promotion of Capt. J. F. Ward, of New 
Orleans, from captain to major. Mr. Ward was for- 
merly purchasing agent for the Ascension Red Cypress 
Co., of this city. He left that position to enter the 
second officers’ training camp at Leon Springs, Tex., 
and was commissioned lieutenant at the completion of 
his training last October. He was retained at Leon 
Springs as instructor at the third officers’ training 
camp, and later was transferred to Camp Lee, Va., 
where he has earned three promotions in the last six 
months, an achievement of which his New Orleans 
friends are justly proud. 

Frank N. Snell, jr., whose father, Frank N. Snell, 
for several years was general manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., here, is also making good in the 
service. The young man, who is a graduate of the 
New Orleans high school and figured as a star on the 
school football team, enlisted as a private in the 
Washington Artillery when the United States entered 
the war. His fine record in the ranks won him a 
chance in the officers’ training school at Camp Taylor, 
Louisville, Ky., and he was commissioned a lieutenant 
last August. Recently he was ordered to the Artillery 
School of Fire at Fort Sill, Okla., for ten weeks’ 
special and intensive training. 





MUST ALLOW BUILDING TO LIVE 


The current bulletin of the Chicago Real Estate 
soard proposes a building administrator who would do 
for the building industry what Hoover has done for 
food. In making the suggestion the bulletin points out 
that the building business except for war activities is 
practically at a standstill, and further that no builder 
or owner would object to such a regulation. The bulle- 
tin expresses the belief that the building administrator 
would solve the entire building problem. Such an 
official thru his organization could determine in short 
order whether a contemplated building was essential, 
whether materials could be spared for its erection and 
whether the labor situation was favorable. He would 
be governed by the facts in each individual case. Fur- 
ther the bulletin says: 


No one expects the affairs of this country, or of 
general business, to be normal in these times. Things 
are either abnormal or subnormal. There is great 
business prosperity or great business depression. It 
is reasonable that there should be curtailment in 
practically every line of industry. But indiscriminate 
economy is worse than waste. We need prosperity 
in war times even more than when we are at peace. 
Business depressions always are bad, but doubly so 
when we have a fight on our hands. Business must 
be allowed to live. 

Take the building business. In any sort of depres- 
sion, such as a financial stringency or panic, the first 
business to suffer is that of building. It is the last 
to recover. Just now the building business is suffer- 
ing its worst slump. Private building is nil. It is 
not because there is no private work to be done; it is 
not because private building is unnecessary. It is be- 
cause that certain unofficial individuals began advising 
that building be stopped. 

Altho Secretary McAdoo stated very emphatically a 
short time ago that the Treasury Department had never 
even suggested that “building actually needed for the 
health and protection of the civil population or for 
the conduct of essential business of the country should 
not be constructed during the period of the war,” his 
statement has by no means offset or counteracted 
the erroneous impression that has prevailed. Build- 
ings are needed, and the building industry should be 
kept on its feet. One way to do this will be thru the 
appointment of an intelligent building administrator. 


LARGER QUARTERS FOR THRIVING FIRM 


Larger and more comfortable quarters have been 
taken at 525-527 Henry Building, by the U. K. Swift 
Lumber Co. at Seattle, made necessary by the increased 
business the concern is doing, altho beginning its 
business career only a few months ago. The U. K. 
Swift Lumber Co. does a general wholesale lumber 
business in the north Pacific coast forest products, 
specializing in mixed cars of long timbers and spars. 
According to U. K. Swift, president of the company, 
it has also developed an excellent business in supplying 





U. K. SWIFT, OF SEATTLE, WASH.; 
President U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 


ship lumber thru a mill connection that cuts ‘timbers 
up to 110 feet in length. 

Mr. Swift states that, in addition to supplying the 
trade with ordinary yard stock, the company ships box 
shooks and box lumber to the eastern trade from the 
north coast. Much of this is for Government use in 
boxing and crating munitions and supplies for overseas 
transports. 

The U. K. Swift Lumber Co. was organized with a 
capital of $30,000, with the following officers: U. K. 
Swift, president; E. W. Bundy, vice president, and 
H. L. Virgil, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Swift has been 
in the lumber business, both wholesale and retail, in 
Seattle for a dozen or more years and has had an 
extended experience. Mr. Virgil does outside work 
largely, looking after the local trade. He was in the 
lumber business in Vancouver, B. C., for several years, 
and prior to that was for nineteen years with Graves, 
Mambert & George, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., extensive 
wholesalers of white pine lumber. 


PORCH AND PUMPKIN SEASON HERE 


While we are now in the thrall of the season that 
James Whitcomb Riley wrote about, ‘‘When the frost 
is on the pumpkin and the fodder is in the shock,” 
many Chicagoans are taking advantage of the balmy 
fall days to have porch improvements made to their 
homes. Now is the ideal season to improve the home, 
and tho Uncle Sam is banning many new building 
projects, he has so arranged his permit program as to 
allow improvements to old structures costing up to 
$2,500, without the formality of asking him if it may 
be done. As most porch improvements come within 
such an expenditure, many are going ahead with them. 
The accompanying illustration shows what can be 
done in making the old home more presentable and 
more desirable to live in. 

Retail lumber dealers are following a tip from the 
health department that the ‘flu’ dislikes to see pros- 
pective patients living in the great outdoors. As 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO BUILD A PORCH 


porches permit home owners to enjoy the open air 
more, lumber dealers urge that porches be built as 
enemies to influenza. The country’s prosperity has 
much to do with the present craze for porch building. 
Many homes that have not seen an improvement in 
years are not only getting a new porch this season but 
also a touch of paint. This is the painting season as 
well as the porch season. It is paint that makes the 
wooden home the most attractive structure that can 
be erected. 


MUSEUM TO BE WAR HOSPITAL 


Annofincement was made this week that the Field 
Museum, the magnificent $7,000,000 structure nearing 
completion on Chicago’s lake front, will be used as a 
war hospital. The building has been turned over to 
the War Department and will be rearranged and par- 
titions built in so that it will as a hospital accom- 
modate 4,300 wounded soldiers. The proposition was 
put up to the directors of the museum, who represent 
the Marshall Field Hstate, by the War Department 
and was promptly accepted. In addition to trans- 
forming the monster structure into a hospital small 
buildings will be erected around it to house 1,000 
nurses. The building occupies six acres and covers 
more than twenty-five acres of floor space. On its com- 
pletion for such use it will be the largest war hospital 
in the United States. 

Such an action means that it may be many years 
before the structure is opened as Field Museum. The 
museum exhibits now at the old museum building in 
Jackson Park will be removed to the new structure 
and stored in the basement. This action will be taken 
because the old structure is in such a dilapidated state 
that it is not safe to leave the exhibits there longer. 
The War Department will start at once to remodel the 
new building. 





LUMBERMAN-SOLDIER AGAIN PROMOTED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—William Lothman, jr., sec- 
retary of the Lothman Cypress Co., has again been 
promoted, this time to a second leutenancy. News 
of his obtaining a commission in the 20th Engineers 
(Forest) Regiment reached his relatives and friends 
in St. Louis thru a dispatch from Washington giving 
a list of Missourians honored. 

For several months Lieutenant Lothman has been 
at Chateauroux, and a letter received from him, Aug. 
28, was written from the headquarters of the 7th 
Battalion of the 20th Hngineers. This letter, addressed 
to A. J. Gillespie, sales manager of the Lothman 
Cypress Co., gives the following interesting description 
of the work the foresters are doing: 


We are still running our mills day and night piling 
up ties everywhere. Our battalion is the only one of 
the ten that is not shipping its product as fast as 
manufactured. We have shipped very few carloads, 
and I now believe the French are holding our stock in 
reserve for an emergency, because it is on or very near 
a direct standard gage main line of a railroad to the 
“front.” ‘The boys are all expecting to receive orders 
at any moment to load a few straight trainloads and if 
we do, you can just bet they will receive “10-hour” 
service and not “48-hour.” 

If you don’t think there is something doing here in 
the service of supplies, just listen to this: Ata camp 
where, three and a half months ago, we hauled food 
and supplies to a negro regiment whose members were 
quartered in two frame barracks, there are today just 
fifty-four large warehouses, with about fifty more in 
course of construction, hundreds. of barracks, a water- 
works, a bakery and miles and miles of railroad 
switches and loading platforms, to say nothing of the 
miles and miles of wagon roads. All this is on ground 
that was under cultivation last spring, and was built 
by the American boys with their own tools. This is 
only one of the many depots being erected, 

I have made several trips south of here. I saw some 
minighty beautiful scenery and historical points, but as 
far as real country with natural resources are con- 


cerned it can not hold a candle to the good old United 
States. 





FINANCES OF THE NATIONAL 


Secretary-manager Wilson Compton, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has issued a let- 
ter to the affiliated associations relative to the activi- 
ties of the organization that can be carried out with 
the funds that will be provided thru the present as- 
sessment, which the directors on Oct. 8 voted to let 
remain at % cent per thousand feet on shipments. 
The letter is as follows: 


This Action will provide the National association 
with revenue at the rate of approximately $72,000 
per year, which because of curtailment of lumber pro- 
duction and shipment is approximately $25,000 less 
than the income from assessments during the past 
year. The estimated minimum expenditure necessary 
to the administration, on the basis authorized by the 
directors of the four general departments of the asso- 
ciation activities, is $150,000. The revenue as voted 
requires therefore the virtual suspension of much of 
the association’s activity and the substantial curtail- 
ment of all. 

The trade extension organization will be maintained 
intact until Jan. 1, 1919. The traffic department has 
been allotted $1,000 in addition to the amount neces- 
sary to cover present commitments for special counsel. 
No funds have been provided for the department of 
governmental relations or for the bureau of lumber 
economics. The salaries of counsel and secretary- 
manager and of indispensable home office employees 
have been provided for, but the allotment for running 
expenses has been reduced substantially. Despite this 
curtailment the estimated expenditures for the next 
six months are $43,200, as against the estimated in- 
come from current assessments of $36,000. The antici- 
pated deficit for six months is approximately $7,000. 


Negotiations Under Way 


The association has a small income from miscel- 
laneous sources and has assessments overdue out- 
standing against affiliated associations sufficient, when 
paid, to wipe out the expected deticit for the next 
six months. The directors have left to a special com- 
mittee the consideration and recommendation of more 
direct methods of assessment, with a view to reach- 
ing timber owners and loggers who are not manu- 
facturers. Negotiations are now under way looking 
to affiliation with the National association of the 
Eastern Lumbermen’s Association, in New England, 
the hardwood industry and the Pacific Northwest 
Loggers’ Bureau. But the associations at present 
affiliated with it are the source of its revenue. The 
revenues voted to it by the board of directors are ade- 
quate to maintain the essential framework of the 
association on its present basis but inadequate to pro- 
vide for operating expenses or for contemplated ex- 
pansion. 

The committee designated id the board of directors 
to readjust the activities of the association to its re- 
duced income consisted of the president, treasurer and 
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secretary-manager of the association, and Directo 


Burnside, Blodgett, Selfridge and Eccles. 
tary-manager was by this committee directed to i 


rs 


The secre- 


n- 


form the affiliated associations of the action taken by 
it, the necessity for such action as reported herein and 


the reasons therefor. 
these reasons: 
The Financial Situation 


Following is the statement of 


For some months it has been proposed that the 


basis of assessment of dues to the National associ 
tion be increased from % 
ing, to 1% cents. 


Prior to the directors’ 


a- 


cents, heretofore prevail- 
meeting 


on Oct. 4 the increased assessment had been voted by 


the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Nort 


h- 


ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
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Efficiency 


The fact that we sell exclusively the outpu 
of the 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 
and the 
WIND RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 
Cascade Locks, Ore. 


} which are noted for their QUALITY 
4 SHIPMENTS ie our basis for asking pre- 


ferable consideration. 
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Chas.R.McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 


Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 
10th Floor Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

















Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
North Carolina Pine Association, Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association; and the Southern Pine 
Association had voted 1% provided 75 percent of the 
lumber production represented in the National asso- 
ciation did likewise. At the directors’ meeting on Oct. 
4 the remaining associations of manufacturers repre- 
sented, with the exception of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, consented to the assessment on a 
1%-cent basis. 

it was there reported for the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association that the payment of 1% cents per 
thousand feet had not been authorized ; that the mem- 
bers of the association would not now consent to the 
increase; but that a greater familiarity on the part of 
its members with the important and efficient service 
now being rendered to the lumber industry by the Na- 
tional association would probably prevail upon them to 
consent to an increased assessment. Altho there was 
thus but a single affiliated association declining to 
authorize the increased assessment necessary to finance 
the National association’s enlarged program, the di- 
rectors voted to maintain for the time being the % 
cent basis of assessment as heretofore. 

The consequent necessary readjustment and curtail- 
ment of the activities of the National association have 
been described. 


SAY, BOY! PAGE THE KAISER! 


At 2 o’clock Thursday afternoon H. H. 
prominent local lumberman, smiled and said: 

“We're going over.” 

At 4 o’clock the same day J. B. Green smiled and 
sald : 

“We're over.” 

All of which relates to the local lumber quota in 
the fourth Liberty loan drive, and Mr. Hettler as 
chairman of Division 18, which is the lumber division, 
and Mr. Green, expert bond salesman, captain of the 
drive among lumbermen and the various heads of di 
visions who aided them, sighed a sigh of great relief. 
It must be remembered that the local lumber quota 
was $2,550,000, which only a week ago lagged more 
than a million dollars. Late Thursday night Mr. 
Green said he would not be surprised if the lumber 
industry subscriptions would total $2,800,000. The 
bond salesmen recruited among division workers had 
yet two days to go. One of the big factors in the loan 
drive “going over’? was the forming of a syndicate 
composed of a few of the prominent local lumbermen 
and the announcement was made Thursday afternoon 
for the syndicate that its members would subscribe 
for a plus subscription of $450,000. 

So Thursday Mr. Hettler and Mr. Green and their 
coworkers, tho tired, were extremely happy, and Mr. 
Hettler said: 

“The news should reach Berlin Sunday night. The 
country is going to go ‘over the top’ and we have done 
our part.’ 

So, boy! 





Hettler, 


Page the kaiser! 


EXPECT POST-WAR PROSPERITY 


Various speakers on the program of the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the National Implement & 
Vehicle Association, held at the Congress Hotel this 
week, starting Wednesday and continuing until Satur- 
day, echoed the slogan “Prepare for after the war.” 
The implement industry, like most other industries, 
has been obliged to curtail production in order to 
conserve labor and materials for the war requirements, 
and so naturally much thought is being given to post 
war conditions. 

A large attendance was present and almost every 
address, beginning with that of President C. 8S. Brant- 
ingham, of Rockford, Ill., down to the very last 
speaker’s remarks, laid stress on what the implement 
makers may expect after the war. Prices that have 
been going to the farmer everywhere for crops have 
given the agricultural classes a prosperity that they 
have never had before and the implement manufactur- 
ers expect that some of this money will be spent freely 
for their wares after the war. As almost every farm 
implement: needs lumber in its manufacture, the ex- 
pected prosperity of the implement makers when once 
the Allies bring the kaiser to his knees is good news 
for the lumber industry. E. W. McCullough, of Chi- 
cago, secretary and general manager of the association, 
in his report reviewed fully the work of the organiza- 
tion. The session Thursday morning was given over 
to a war service program and the speakers were as 
follows: 

“Our 
Ranney. 

Farm Implements Committee Report—C. S. Brant- 
ingham. 

Address—“Farm Equipment Control’—Junius F. 


Cook, Ansatent to Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 


Address—“Conservation by_ Elimination’’—A. 


Shaw, chairman Conservation Division ; 
Board, Washington, D. C ieciemmenaen 


Address—‘‘Some of the Effects of Government - 
ation of Our Railroad Systems’—wW. H. ere li 
Address—“Labor’—H. F. Perkins, Industrial Man- 


agement Advisor, War Labor P. - 
seemont olicies Board, Washing 


Address—“The War Import — 
oS ee portance of Our Industry 


Address—“Our Industry Af ae 
Wallis. y After the War’—H. M. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


During the week ending Oct. 15 five steamers 
brought 2,026,000 feet of lumber to Chicago. The 
largest cargo, consisting of 875,000 feet, was brought 
“A - steamer Herman H. Hettler from Sheldrake, 

ch. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Oct. 10—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Marinette, Wis., 
275,000 feet. 

Oct. 11—Steamer Susie Chipman, Harbor Springs, 
Mich., 344,000 feet. 

Oct. 12—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Sheldrake, 
Mich., 875,000 feet. 

Oct. 12—Steamer Mathew Wilson, 
Ont., 332,000 feet. 


Government’s War Organization’—G. A. 


Blind River, 


LUMBERMAN TO TRAIN FOR COMMISSION 


New Orueans, La., Oct. 15.—Serg. Roy E. 
Stone, well known to the lumber fraternity as a 
member of the inspection staff of the Southern 
Pine Association, new with Company M, 3rd In- 
fantry, Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex., in a letter 
to Chief Inspector J. F. Jones, writes that he will 
shortly enter an officers’ training camp, after sue- 
cessfully passing the examination for admission. 

Sergeant Stone won his present rank within six 
weeks after entering the army as a private. Pre- 
viously he had sought overseas service with the 20th 
Engineers (Forest), but was prevented from join- 
ing this unit because his induction papers went 
astray. His chief concern now is that he many con- 
tinue ‘‘stuck on this side of the pond’’ as a bay- 
onet instructor. 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 54) 














In 1896, the firm sold their fee to the iron ore 
deposits and assigned their traffic contracts to 
James J. Hill and his associates and soon after 
closed up their operations in Minnesota. In 1900, 
Messrs. Wright and Davis, with John W. Blodgett 
and son, organized the Wright-Blodgett Co. (Ltd.) 
and purchased a large block of southern pine tim- 
ber lands in Louisiana, In 1905, both Mr. Wright 
and Mr. Blodgett retired, leaving Mr. Davis and 
John W. Blodgett, the estate of Charles W. Wells, 
Farnum GC. Stone, Willis T. Knowlton and Gilbert 
M. Stark to continue the business. 


LIEUT. WALTER S. JONES.—The death of 
Lieut. Walter Seely Jones, Sept. 26, on the western 
front, was announced in a dispatch from the War 
Department at Washington, D. C., a few days ago. 
He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Jones, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and, when war was declared, was 








THE LATE LIEUT. WALTER 8. JONES 


engaged in the lumber business with his father and 
two brothers in the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., at 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

At the beginning of the war he entered the first 
officers’ training camp at Madison Barracks, N. Y., 
where he was commissioned as second lieutenant. 
In the latter part of August, 1917, he was assigned 
to Camp Dix, where he was engaged in the training 
of recruits until May 1. At Camp Dix he was pro- 
moted to first lieutenant and was first in line for 
promotion to a captaincy. He was 28 years of age. 

After graduation from Cornell University in 1913, 
Lieutenant Jones immediately entered the lumber 
business, being engaged first in the sales depart- 
ment, and afterward having charge of the purchas- 
ing and forwarding of lumber from the various lake 
ports to the Tonawandas. He is survived by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond T. Jones, and three 
brothers, Maj. H. Morton Jones, Raymond T. 
Jones, jr., and Charles D. Jones. Maj. H. Morton 
Jones is the executive officer of the personnel sec- 
tion of the Aircraft Production Board at Washing- 
ton. Charles D. Jones has recently entered the 
Army Aviation Service as a pilot. Raymond T. 
Jones, jr., the only one of the four sons left, has 
assumed part of the burdens of the large business 
at North Tonawanda. 





CLINTON D. PATTERSON. At Marengo, Ill., on 
Oct. 9, Clinton D. Patterson, son of J. H. Patterson, 
manager of the five yards operated by the Patterson 
Co. with headquarters at Marengo, died of the 
Spanish influenza. Mr. Patterson was 30 years old. 
The funeral was held Friday, Oct. 11. 





RICHARD R. STONE, JR. The young son of 
Richard R. Stone, who is associated in business with 
Frank B. Stone, well known Chicago hardwood lum- 
berman, Richard R., Jr., died Tuesday, Oct. 15, at 
the family residence, 1411 Judson Avenue, Evanston, 
of pneumonia. He was 16 years old, and the oldest 
child of Mr. Stone. 
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Aug. 20, 1872, Mr. Davis was married to Miss 
Edith Frick, of Hebron, Pa. Two children were 
born, one of them now Mrs. Frederick Weyer- 
haueser, of St. Paul, and the other, Charles Henry 
Davis, jr., of Portland, Ore. 





EVERETT TRUE BENNETT.—Much regret is 
occasioned in lumber and business circles of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., by the death of Everett True Bennett, 
vice president of the Jorgensen-Bennett Manufac- 
turing Co. Mr. Bennett was‘stricken with paraly- 
sis Oct. 9, dying about three hours later. He was 
62 years old, being one of the older lumbermen of 
Memphis. A charter member of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, he was the first president of that organiza- 
tion. For years he was head of the Bennett Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., and later organized the E. T. 
Bennett Lumber Co., of which he was president 
and manager until the sale of its sawmill and other 
holdings several years ago. Mr. Bennett is sur- 
vived by a widow and three children. One son, 
—— Bennett, is in the lumber business in Little 

ock. 





GERALDINE E. HILL.—The only daughter of 
Charles Hill, general sales manager of the Southern 
Pine Sales Corporation, of New York, Miss Geral- 
dine E. Hill, died at her home, 75 Lloyd Road, Mont- 
clair, N. J., Oct. 13, of pneumonia. Miss Hill was 
a granddaughter of the late A. C. Tuxbury, well 
known in lumberdom, and though an invalid for 
many years, was exceedingly popular in social and 
church circles in Montclair. Mr. Hill, the father, is 
not only general manager and chief executive of the 
Southern Pine Corporation, but is also president 
of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., of Charleston, 
S. C., has been for many years connected with the 
lumber business at North Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
first became interested in the industry in the vicin- 
ity of Saco, Me., his native locality. Services were 
held at the family pase, Oct. 15, and interment was 
made at Saco, Oct. 





MRS. LILLIAN ADELMAN.—The wife of Abra- 
ham Adelman, head of the Adelman Lumber Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mrs. Lillian Adelman, died, Oct. 13, 
in that city. Mrs. Adelman was the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Adelman, of Hoboken, N. J., 


and was born in New York City twenty-five years . 


ago. Jan. 4, 1914, she was married to Abraham 
Adelman, and upon taking up her residence in 
Pittsburgh, at once became a contributor to many 
local charitable institutions. She is survived by her 
husband and one son, William, 4 years of age. Fu- 
neral services were conducted by Rabbi M. M. 
Maurice, and interment was private. 


GEORGE A. DOYLE. Lumbermen of the At- 
lantic coast were grieved by the news of the death 
of George A. Doyle, president and general mana- 
ger of the bade agg Lumber Co., Georgetown, S. C., 
from pneumon following influenza, on Oct. 8. 
Mr. Doyle left Washington, D. C., on the Thursday 
previous feeling badly and upon arriving at home 
developed influenza, which resulted in his untimely 
death. He was an active member of the North 
Carolina Pine Association and was a director of 
that organization for many years, besides serving 
as its vice president from South Carolina. 


EARL COBB.—The son of S. B. Cobb, well known 
Portland (Ore.) lumberman, Earl Cobb, died Mon- 
day, Oct. 7, at Camp Taylor, Kentucky. He was 
27 years old and had been ill with influenza for a 
week. Mr. Cobb attended the second officers’ train- 
ing camp at the University of Oregon and was or- 
dered to Camp Taylor a month ago. He was a 
graduate of Portland Academy and the University 
of Oregon. He is survived by a widow and a son, 
34% — old. A brother, Everett Cobb, is also in 
service. 





Cc. D. CUSHING.—New Orleans friends of the 
family have received word of the death of C. D. 
Cushing, veteran forester and lumberman, which 
occurred at Moulton, Ala., on Sept. 28. For some 
years Mr. Cushing had served as general field 
agent for the Government in the Appalachian forest 
purchase, and prior thereto had managed large 
— areas. His wife and two children surive 
im 





MRS. BERTHA HENLE LEWIN.—Thursday, 
Oct. 10, after an illness of only four days with in- 
fluenza, followed by pneumonia, Mrs. Bertha Henle 
Lewin, wife of Adolph M. Lewin, president of the 
A. M.° Lewin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, died at her 
home in Avondale, one of "the suburbs of that city. 
Burial was from the home on the following day. 


Mrs. Lewin is survived by her husband and five 
children. 


JAMES NEWTON SCATCHERD.—A well known 
Buffalonian and son of an old time lumberman 
died of pneumonia in Buffalo Oct. 14, after a week’s 
illness. James Newton Scatcherd, son of the late 
John Newton Scatcherd, was born June 2, in Buf- 
falo, and had always been a resident of that city. 
He was connected with his father’s lumber business 
for some years, and had been a member of the city 
engineering department. He is survived by a 
widow, two children and a sister. 

ALLEN P. LOVEJOY.—A man of wide interests 
connected with the lumber and woodworking in- 
dustries, Allen P. Lovejoy, of Janesville, Wis., died 
at his home in that city Sept. 30, aged 40. He was 
a director of the Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, 
Wis., and interested in many other industries affili- 
ated with woodworking, farm machinery and gen- 
eral machinery manufacture, as well as being inter- 
ested in banks. Mr. Lovejoy was stricken with 
pleuro-pneumonia. 


MRS. MARY L. CRAWFORD.—George A. Craw- 
ford, a lumber merchant at Oldtown, Md., a lum- 
bering center, is mourning the death of his wife, 
Mrs. Mary L. Crawford, who died at her home on 
Town Creek, Oct. 9. She was 28 years old and a 
bride of only a few months. Prior to her marriage 
she taught school at Flintstone and Oldtown. 


ARTHUR D. WEBER.—Oct. 5 influenza caused 
the death of Arthur D. Weber, of O. M. Weber & 
Co., North Wales, Pa., at his residence in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Weber was active in lumber asso- 
ciation work, especially in the millwork organiza- 
tion, and was known as an aggressive and progres- 
sive man. He was in his fortieth year and ap- 
parently was of unusually robust physique. 


FRANK McNEANY.—The many lumber salesmen 
who knew and loved Frank McNeany, cashier and 
office manager of the Parsons Lumber Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., will be grieved to learn of his sudden 
death on Monday, Oct. 14, of pneumonia. Mr. Mc- 
Neany had been associated with N. H. Parsons, 
manager of the company, intimately for the last 
fifteen years, and was well known and liked for his 
genial, kindly spirit. He leaves a widow and two 
small children. 











OSCAR C. MILLER.—At a hospital in Burlington, 
Vt., Oct. 5, Oscar C. Miller, a prominent New Eng- 
land lumberman, died after a few weeks’ illness. 
He was a member of the firm of Prouty & Miller, 
of Newport, Vt., which he founded with the late 
John A. Prouty in 1876, and which he continued to 
operate in partnership with Mr. Prouty’s three sons 
after the latter’s death. The firm has lumber mills 
at Newport, Vt., and accemramiga Me., and retail 
yards at Brockton and Holyoke, Mass. It formerly 
operated mills at Roxton Falls and Bt: Victor, P. Q., 
and Bigelow, Me. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Fayette—The Southern Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Mobile—The J. W. McWilliams Lumber Co. has 
filed a notice of dissolution. 

ARKANSAS.  Brinkley—The Brinkley Lumber 
Co., of Indiana, has announced the appointment of 
Wiiliam L. Brown, of Brinkley, as agent for service. 

Little Rock—The Wisconsin and Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co. has announced the appointment of A. B. 
Cook as agent for service in this state. 

Texarkana—The Four States Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $75,000. 

Texarkana—The Henry Shreve Lumber Co. has 
surrendered its charter. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Pacific Sash & 
Door Co. has changed its name to Pacific Door & 
Sash Co. 

GEORGIA. Hawkinsville—A. P. Fleming has sold 
out to the W. D. McCachern Lumber Co. 

Savannah—The Heard Lumber Co. has surren- 
dered its charter. 

IDAHO. Moscow—The Standard Lumber Co. has 
moved its headquarters to Spokane, Wash. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Columbia Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has purchased property for yard pur- 
poses from Amanda D. Lister at Fullerton Avenue 
near Elston Avenue. 

Chicago—The National peeneeneee Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $30, 

Chicago—The ~ ae sie eating Co. has increased its 
capital to $100,000 

KENTUCKY. Clinton—The Clinton Lumber Co. 
is now owned by W. R. McGruder. 

Richmond ~The Blanton Lumber Co. has gone out 
of business. 

MAINE. Portland—Abbott & Cleaves have gone 
out of business. 

MARYLAND. Ridgeley—Thomas L. Day, Swing 
& Co. are now Swing Bros. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The A. Ceppi Co. 
has gone out of business. 

MICHIGAN. Adrian—H. G. and Guy M. Oben- 
auer have sold their interests in the Rogers Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. to Jason H. Ledford. H. G. Oben- 
auer will again engage in the wholesale lumber 
business in Detroit, his temporary address being 


465 W. Euclid Avenue. Guy M. Obenauer, formerly 
secretary and treasurer of the Rogers Co., is now 
engaged in war work. 

Masonville—The Collins Lumber Co. has _ pur- 
chased the planing mill of the Stack Lumber Co. at 
this place and will move it to Rapid River. 

MISSOURI. Leeton—The Leeton Lumber Co. has 
bought out the R. J. Hurley Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Graham Lumber Co. has de- 
creased its capital from $300,000 to $150,000. 

NEBRASKA. Cook—A. A. Tanner & Co. have 
sold out to the Farmers’ Union Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. 

Denman—The Denman Grain & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by S. E. Smith & Son, whose head- 
quarters are in Shelton. 

Hamlet—The F. C. Krotter Co. has sold out to 
the National Equity Union. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Knabe Bros. Co. has 
been succeeded by the Morrison Waters Piano Co., 
recently incorporated with a capital of $50,000. 

Dayton—The Pasadena Lumber & Supply Co. has 
purchased the entire stock of the S. W. Davies 
Lumber Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  Philadelphia—The Whiting 
Lumber Co. has sold its entire eastern yellow pine 
business to a syndicate headed by L. F. DeBor- 
denave, which syndicate will retain its general of- 
fices in the Land Title Building, Philadelphia. The 
Whiting Lumber Co. will continue the operation of 
the white pine mill, with general offices at Port 
Huron, Mich. 

TEXAS. Bay City—The Liberty Hardwood Mill- 
ing Co. has moved its headquarters from Houston 
to Bay City. 

WASHINGTON. Brownsville—Berg Bros. have 
gone out of business. 

Everett—Conner & Groger, Inc., are succeeded 
in business by Connor & Baily, Inc., recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $30,000. 

Omak—The Omak Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded in business by the Columbia Valley Lumber 
Co. with headquarters in Seattle 

Seattle—The Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co.,. of Chicago, 
has opened an office here. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Wiarton—J. P. Newman has changed 
the firm name to John P. Newman & Sons. 


SEATTLE 


Britich Columbia ‘and- Wasbiigion 
Red Cedar Shingles 


We Manufacture 
EAGLE BRAND XXX 
EAGLE BRAND Extra Clears 
EAGLE BRAND Star.A Stars 


These shingles are as 
nearly perfect as can be 
manufactured, in our 


splendid | mi mill eavites at 


STER, B. bg gpiheint 
with the latest et 
mach inety tis the 
ped ah and best equip- 
shingle mill ever 
uilt. Our shingles are 
all inspected, and kept 
uniform, and we stand |fe 
back of our shingles with ” 
our personal guarantee 
as to grade. 








TRADE MARK 
Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


909 White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 




















Box Factory—Specials | 


ON HAND—DRY 
100,000 feet 4-4 Western Pine, Fir and Larch Boards. 
100,000 feet 4-4 No. 4 Oregon White Pine Boards. 
100,000 gs Nos. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or No. 


Ox. 
100,000 > -4 Nos. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or No, 
Ox. 
100,000 _ wy 4 Nos, 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or 
9 
200,000 feet 4-4x6” or 8” dl 10” or 12” No. 2 Common Oregon 


White Pine Boards. 


300,000 ft = 4x6” or 8” or 10” or 12” No. 3 Common Oregon 
e Pine Boards. 


200,000 ane 4 No. 3 & Better Idaho White Fir Boards, 
10 Cars Oregon White Pine 4 foot No. 2 Lath. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


General Office SEATTLE, 835 Henry Bldg. 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 




















Mixed Cars ta 
Ship Timbers and Spars 


U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 


BOX SHOOKS —FIR—SPRUCE—CEDAR—HEMLOCK 
SOFT CORK WHITE PINE 


SPY SAHA SERVE E> 


525-527 Henry Bidg., SEATTLE y 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 




















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 








Ship and 


Construction Ey I M B E R S 


Boxing and Crating Lumber 





Pioneer Lumber Co. simi wish 
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CALIFORNIA 


-—BOX SHOOK—\ 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Facto: 
Fifteen-hundred Car poe 4 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
eee 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 





CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
nen sh a le sue Factory and Pattern Stock 





Shows the cost 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY Sows the cost 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from ‘85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 








HOTELS 


All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 








Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per day. 
With Toilet, 
$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 














Palace Hotel 


ayy 
Ww 


FERRED EG 
ee eGREERE 





LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre 
and shopping districts, The home of the Masonic, 
Transportation and Rotary Clubs. 





Rates for Rooms, from $2.00 upward 











INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Harbor Box 
& Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $100,000. 

IDAHO. New Meadows—The Idaho Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Russia (P. O. Cloudcraft)—The 
Penasco Lumber Co. has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture lumber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Siler City—The Rex Chair 
Co. has been incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—The Dominion Lumber & 
Handle Co. has been incorporated. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Neches Shipbuilding 
Co. has been incorporated, 

San Antonio—The Texas Crate & Basket Co. has 
been chartered with a capital stock of $36,000. In- 
corporators: J. S. Smith, Joe Flory and J. J. Albers. 

WISCONSIN. Gresham—The Gresham Milling 
Co, has been incorporated with an authorized cap- 
ital stock of $20,000 for the purpose of engaging in 
the manufacture of lumber, woodenware, building 
materials, flour and feed, and to conduct logging 
operations. Incorporators: William Buche, Rein- 
hold Kopelke, Henry Hoffman and Andrew Mader. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. ‘Toronto—The Provincial Lumber 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated. 
QUEBEC. ‘Three Rivers—Baptist, Clotuier & 


Pothier, Ltd., is the name of a newly incorporated 
local concern. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


KENTUCKY. Sand Hill—Clint Floyd will rebuild 
the saw and grist mills recently burned. 

MAINE. Hollis Center—The box sawmill of L. 
L. Bradbury, which was recently destroyed by fire, 
is to be rebuilt. The building will be a wooden one, 
one story, 110 by 80 feet. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—The Big Bend Coop- 
erage Co. will rebuild the plant that was recently 
burned at a loss of $60,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


FLORIDA. Oakland—The Oakland Lumber Co. 
has been recently organized. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Eskota—The Brown, Bow- 
man & Bledsoe Lumber Co. has been organized. 

OREGON. Eugene—The Hampton Mill Co. is a 
newly organized local concern, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Charles ES 
Betts, formerly a member of Charles M. Betts & 
Co., has started in the wholesale lumber business 
individually, with offices at 307 Baily Building. He 
will specialize in California white and sugar pine, 
Oregon pine, and hardwoods. 

Philadelphia—L. F. Bordenave has formed two 
large companies with offices in the Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia. One of these, that of the 


Penn-Florida Lumber Co., has taken over the en- 
tire eastern yellow pine business of the Whiting 
Lumber Co. with its contracts and operations, and 
in addition thereto has just closed on about 150,- 
000,000 feet of longleaf pine in Florida. The oper- 
ating company will be known as the Flint Lumber 
Co., Avon Park, Fla., with general offices here. 

TENNESSEE. Ozone—Sharp & Ransom is the 
name of a new firm that is running two mills, and 
manufacturing several million feet of hardwoods, 
hemlock and white pine. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Ladelle—G. T. Berryman lost his 
sawmill by fire recently, the loss being estimated 
at $9,000, with no insurance. 

MARYLAND. Salisbury—The Salisbury Wood- 
working Co. has had a recent loss by fire. 

OREGON. Parkdale—The Mount Hood Milling 
Co. has had a recent fire loss, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Spencer—Fire completely de- 
stroyed the office and yards of the Thompson Lum- 
ber Co. The loss is estimated at $25,000, covered 
by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Eatonville—The Royce Lumber 
Co. has had a fire loss. 

Klickitat—The Western Pine Lumber Co. 
tained a loss by fire recently. 

Montesano—The Chehalis County Logging & 
Timber Co.’s camps nine miles north of this place 
were visited by fire and most of the buildings de- 
stroyed. 

WISCONSIN. Jeffris—A report from Rhinelander 
says that a serious fire broke out at Jeffris, a smal 
lumbering community, also known as Bundy, 12 
miles from there, Oct. 12. Between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 feet of lumber were destroyed and a total 
loss of more than $75,000 was incurred. The larg- 
est loss falls upon the Larson Lumber Co., although 
the Wolf River Lumber Co., the Union Wholesale 
Lumber Co. and other concerns suffered damage. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 15.—Creditors of the Maxon 
Lumber Co., bankrupt, have received notice of a meet- 
ing, Oct. 23, at 10 a. m., to consider the declaration 
and payment of a first dividend. 


sus- 











BELLOWS FALLS, V7T., Oct. 15.—W. P. Abbott has 
been appointed receiver for the firm of Cote & Frost, 
owners and operators of a large local sash, blind and 
woodworking mill and a box factory in North Walpole. 
Cc. C, Frost has brought suit against his partner, J. D. 
Cote, and the dissolution and sale of property will 
probably follow. An inventory is now being taken. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


MARINETTE, W1S., Oct. 12.—The Von Platen Lumber 
Co., of Iron Mountain, Mich., has purchased a tract of 
2,500 acres of hardwood timber from the N. Ludington 
Co., of Marinette. There are about 17,000,000 feet of 
timber on the tract. 











WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Condi- 
tions See Page 34 





The chief interest in the local lumber market re- 
mains with the embargo permit situation. The 
Railroad Administration’s local embargo office is 
still slow in granting permits after requests are 
filed, according to all reports, and improvement is 
promised as soon as a competent clerical force can 
be organized to digest the thousands of permit re- 
quests that pour in, Cases are reported of permit 
requests being lost and the makers compelled to 
fill out new requests, while others say that they 
sought permits as long as two weeks ago and so far 
have not had action on them. This condition is 
bound to be only temporary, tho, as Government of- 
ficials surely ought to perfect an organization soon 
that can cope with the thousands of permit requests 
that naturally will be made. Any reference to the 
local lumber trade can not carry a hopeful word. 
With building down to a rock bottom stage, it is 
even surprising that there is the volume of trade 
that there is. Government direct or indirect de- 
mand is practically the only factor that furnishes 
any business at all. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—FIVE DAYS ENDED OCT. 11 











Lumber Shingles 
RIES 2 v-sig bs Se baa eos be 8 5,186,000 6,418,000 
BES ai canne ae naee see's 55,314,000 8,109,000 
DOCWOREC 0 6000000% 80,128,000 1,691,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 11 
Lumber Shingles 
BORG cc vcwccccesecccese 1,948,018,000 240,859,000 
Lk ae ee ee 2,750,431,000 518,271,000 
ee ee 807,413,000 277,412,000 
SHIPMENTS—FIVE DAYS ENDED OCT. 11 
Lumber Shingles 
cL) | ee ar 17,232,000 5,897,000 
BUSS Geatesswnsueseea 24,934,000 4,845,000 
EOOUURGD cc cccscees eo gaeeeses 1,052,000 
TROSTORES .cccccsess T,TORAIOO 8 kw www ercve 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO ocT. 11 
Lumber Shingles 
SOIR 3. nan.c ans essasehh< 891,436,000 129,691,000 
SDE. si enocnnanbewnoas 1,275,044,000 852,981,000 





383,608,000 223,290,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for week ended Oct. 16, 1918 were: 


$1,000 and under $5,000......... 14 34,450 
5,000 and under 10,000......... | 8,000 
10,000 and under 25,000......... 3 40,500 
25,000 and under 650,000......... 2 25,000 
50,000 and under 100,000......... 1 80,000 
Over $100,000: 

W. D. Allen Mfg. Co. Brk Factory... 1 150,000 
PRMNEINED Wis 25.16 ah oa ig S's io 9 91050 21 $337,950 
Average valuation for week........ — 16,092 
Totals PTOVIOUS WEEK.....ccccccsss 16 194,950 
Average valuation previous week.... ... 12,134 
Totals corresponding week 1917.... 61 631,650 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 16, 1918...... 1,817 31,189,457 


,81 
Totals corresponding period 1917. ..3,337 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 16.—While northern pine distrib- 
uters complain about the present volume of busi- 
ness, perhaps they have less to complain about than 
distributers of other woods. True it is that trade 
is quiet, but judging from the present state of the 
lumber market the movement of pine might be 
considered active. Some softer prices are reported. 


59,096,250 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 14.—Northern pine mills 
report that while trade is not normal it has recov- 
ered from the paralysis which followed the Govern- 
ment order restricting building, and that trade is 
now about as it was before the order; this because 
most of the trade in sight is farm structures such as 
barns and sheds, under the $1,000 limit. There is 
little city building in sight. Some mills have 
secured some good Government orders lately, and 
there’is more or less essential business coming from 
factories, so the situation is pretty fair. Cars are 
increasingly hard to get, but mills are not much 
behind in shipments. 


New York, Oct. 15.—Permits are readily obtained 
but yards are poor buyers and listless as to the 
immediate prospect. Prices are fair and most busi- 
ness is confined to Government requirements. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The market shows much 
uncertainty and some mill concerns have offered 
stock within the week at a reduction, largely be- 
cause of the difficulties now encountered in ship- 
ment, as well as because of the prospect of light 
demand in most grades while building restrictions 
are in force. Some sellers predict that present 
prices will be considered low within three months, 
and they are not willing to book orders ahead. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 15.—Demand is now very 
small, tho there is little white pine to be had 
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because of the embargoes that are held rigidly. 
Yards are rather shy of material and builders are 
encouraged to substitute wherever possible. The 
white pine market is so uncertain and confronted 
with so many. difficulties that lists are almost un- 
known and each prospective sale of material is 
based on conditions that surround it. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Dealers report 
a fair amount of business offering and say that there 
is not as much difficulty in securing the permits im- 
posed under the recent embargo as previously. The 
biggest handicap with which dealers have to con- 
tend is a scarcity of labor. More demand from the 
yard trade than formerly is experienced. Consum- 
ers, preferring to order from the retailers instead of 
going to the trouble of waiting for shipments on 
which permits must first be secured, are taking 
stock more freely from the retailers and thereby 
create conditions that require the purchase of new 
supplies from the wholesalers. Industrial orders 
continue active. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Domestic demand for 
dimension is very lax, but the Emergency Spruce 
Bureau has been coming along with some good or- 


ders. The base price for frames is $48, altho yard ~ 


dimension may be bought for $46 base. This, how- 
ever, is for material of limited length and width. 
The random market is still shy on orders, altho 
plenty of material is offered. Narrow random still 
holds to $36 and there is nothing cheaper than $39 
for the 2x8. The larger 2x10 and 2x12 are rarely 
being sold. Random spruce covering boards call out 
a $41 quotation in some places this week, altho sales 
at $40 rule. 





New York, Oct. 15.—There is little in the building 
situation to create any encouragement. Govern- 
ment orders are active, but yards see little in the 
immediate future to warrant their buying ahead. 
Labor is scarce, and while some stocks have been 
offered at low prices takers have been few. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—A larger use is being 
made of spruce as crating lumber than was the 
case last year, and where the stock can be obtained 
it can readily be sold. But the quantity available 
is not as large as could be handled. Demand from 
the building trade is much less than usual in this 
market. Prices are easy, owing to the difficulties 
which beset intending builders. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 16.—The present movement in posts 
is small but the chief concern with the producer is 
not how well posts are moving at present but what 
the input will be this winter. With the present 
searcity of labor the outlook is not very bright for 
much post production this winter. The situation 
with poles is unchanged, the demand being light; 
the same is true with white cedar shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 14.—Wholesalers report 
fair buying of short poles, and tho not many posts 
are moving reports indicate that they are consumed 
rapidly and retailers’ stocks are being depleted, so 
many yards probably must restock yet this fall. At 
any rate, there will be a good post business before 
spring to clean up old stocks on hand. This win- 
ter’s cut is a serious problem and few producers can 
predict what they will be able to do, owing to the 
serious labor situation. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 16.—The chief trouble with the 
hardwood trade is in trying to adjust itself to the 
embargo situation. So far very little satisfaction is 
had in the matter in obtaining of permits, the diffi- 
culty being that the railroad office handling the 
permits has been swamped with requests for per- 
mission to ship, and so far it has been unable to 
organize itself on a basis of efficiency. The present 
volume in hardwood business is light and more 
lumber is offered to distributers by the mills than 
in some time, and some prices are softer. War 
needs govern the present demand almost entirely. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 14.—There is a steady 
movement of hardwoods, largely to essential indus- 
tries farther east. Box factories are the leading 
customers in this territory and local demand is not 
heavy, but the general situation is good. Whole- 
salers are advised that birch in the upper grades 
will be scarce from now on, as the Government is 
contracting for birch veneer for airplanes and will 
use most of the clear stock. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—There is no yard and 
very little factory demand for ordinary commercial 
work. Practically the whole output is absorbed by 
the ship yards, railroads, truck builders and plants 
making ship fittings. 


New York, Oct. 15.—The market is decidedly 
spotty and all circumstances the last week have 
combined to create a decided feeling of uncer- 
tainty. Some wholesalers with war orders have 
been asked to hold up shipment and it is evident 
that it will require a couple of weeks for the mar- 
ket to adjust itself to the new situation. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 15.—Outside of Government 
business it has been a rather quiet week in the 
hardwood markets, and some of the woods show 
lower average prices. Oak has been steadier, fol- 
lowing the late easing of the white oak section, and 
what changes have occurred are generally slight 
and of little effect.on the market as a whole. Chest- 


nut is conspicuous for strength, and with the excep- 
tion of a few of the lowest grades prices are higher, 
as follows: FAS, 1-inch, $4 to $56, and 2-inch, $2 to 
$66; No. 1 common, 1-inch $3 to $44, and 2-inch $2 
to $50; FAS wormy, 1-inch $3 to $45, and 2-inch $1 
to $51; No. 1 common wormy, 1-inch $3 to $41, and 
2-inch $2 to $47. Declines in the lower grades are 
$2 and $8. With the exception of sap gum the other 
classes of that wood have weakened, quartered red 
gum averaging $2 lower, plain red gum $3 lower and 
9- to 12-inch box boards $2 down at $43. Sap gum 
averages $1 and $2 higher, with the exception of 
log run, which is off about $5. Inch stocks range 
as follows: Quartered red gum, FAS $51, No. 1 
common $40; plain red gum, FAS $47, No. 1 common 
$36; sap gum, FAS 13-inch and up $37, FAS 6- to 12- 
inch $31, No. 1 common $30, No. 2 common $27, and 
log run $29. Black gum, FAS is off $2 to $36. 
Tupelo is the weakest of the gums, the 1-inch 
stocks being down as follows: FAS $2 at $36, No. 1 
common and better $4 at $31, No. 1 common $4 at 
$28, No. 2 common $4 at $25, and log run $5 at $27. 
Tupelo box boards are $2 lower at $45 for 13- to 17- 
inch and $40 for 9- to 12-inch. Concessions are 
reported in hard maple of $2 and $4 in 1-inch, $3 
and $4 in 2-inch, $4 and $5 in 38-inch and $6 and $7 
in 4-inch. Ash and hickory have maintained their 
strength and activity, with prices holding steady at 
former figures. All the other hardwoods find good 
demand and prices are generally unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Wholesalers have been 
able to do some business by means of permits dur- 
ing the last week, but the amount of red tape re- 
quired means considerable delay and it is hoped 
that a more satisfactory method of issuing permits 
may soon be arranged. Demand is mostly for oak, 
maple and ash. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Adamantine firmness 
features the hardwood market. It is said that 
quartered oak will soon again advance, even tho 
today it is quoted at the unheard of figure of $120 
to $130. White ash is hard to get and is sold at a 
tremendous mark. ‘There is little or no ordinary 
commercial market here, altho things do not look 
so gloomy for ordinary business as when the em- 
bargo first was laid down. Practically all is Gov- 
ernment or allied business. The marks for hard- 
woods, firsts and seconds, inch, of the ordinary 
woods are: Plain oak, $82 to $88; quartered oak, 
$120 to $130; maple, $68 to $70; sap birch, $67 to 
$70; red birch, $78 to $80; basswood, $72 to $74. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 14.—The movement in hard- 
woods is still uncertain, with the buyers apparently 
indifferent to the overtures of the sellers because 
they still have portions of the shipments received 
some time ago when the railroad embargo was 
raised after months, letting in the accumulations 
held on the various lines of railroad. The situation 
is distinguished for marked firmness in the quota- 
tions, with perhaps no further advances to be re- 
corded, but with sellers showing no disposition to 
make concessions. The general impression is that 
the future holds out more encouragement than the 
past. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 15.—Inquiries for low grade 
are fairly satisfactory but the difficulties in obtain- 
ing permits for moving material seem to increase, 
Upper grades are quiet. 





Ashland, Ky., Oct. 14.—There is a fair demand for 
boards, while the call.for timbers is good. Practi- 
cally all the river mills are idle awaiting the tides. 
Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 16.—No change is to be found in the 
hemlock market, the trade being light, but stocks 
are so light that prices remain as they were. The 
trade is becoming more adjusted to the permit 
requirement, -but not everything is satisfaction. 
Permits are not issued as promptly as most in the 
trade had expected. Mill stocks are reported light. 





New York, Oct. 15.—While prices are well main- 
tained the demand has slumped owing to building 
restrictions. Some alterations in suburban sec- 
tions are under way, but there is little likelihood 


of much activity among retail yards during the 
winter. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—There is not much call 
for hemlock, building being much duller than even 
a month ago. Nevertheless hemlock is in about as 
much demand as any of the lower priced woods 
and a fair amount of repair work is being carried 
on. The market is much unsettled by the poor out- 
look for building, as well as the prospect of the 
early ending of the war. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 15.—T'he curtail- 
ment in building due to Government restrictions has 
resulted in a marked reduction in demand. There 
is not so much disposition by the Government to re- 
strict building in the country districts as in the 
cities and some ordering is done by retailers to 
meet these requirements. Factory building takes 
some stock, but on the whole the demand is below 
normal. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Clipped hemlock bvuards 
10, 12, 14, and 16 feet in length are quoted at $40 
this week in many places. The old quotation of 
$39 still holds in most cases, however. The gen- 
eral board market seems a little stronger since the 


CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


[CALIFORNIA}— 
} Sugar and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears 
White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 


Redwood vos Trmiste™ 


GET OUR PRICES 






































shastern, | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
a Specialty No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











REDWOOD 





ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bidg., San Francisco 


Miits, Yards and Gen’l Offices: 
Albion, California 








alifornia White 


alifornia Sugar Pine 


Redwood—Fir—Spruce 


Buyers East of Chicago will receive prompt 
attention to inquiries when addressed to our 


New York Office:—25 Broad Street 


American Trading 


4 California St., 


Compa ny SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











~ 
When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











Gu The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co, Chicago 
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No Timber 


is Now 


to bring down at good 
profit for with going 
Z prices on lumber and 
; the improved methods 
in logging high alti- 
tude timber, brought 
about by the 


Barienger 


q 
Brake 


7 


these upland tractshave 
been made easily acces- 
sible. 


4 Z- “Ne have proved the effici- 

Zz ency of this brake to many 
loggers, and would like to 
send you our illustrated cata- 
log showing by photographs 
‘4 how it works. 




















and relieve rail- 
road congestion 
by encouraging 
the farmers in 
your locality to 
grind their own 
corn, rye, buck- 
wheat, etc. You 


cando thiewitha 


Monarch “<3' Feed Mill 


in ares yard, Everywhere people are using substitutes. 

don't you grind them for local consumption? 
There's a good profit in the grinding and while the 
farmers are in your yard quizthem about future build- 
ing plans. Act as our agent and occasionally sell a mill 
outright to a farmer, 


Write today for catalog a BUY MORE BB 
and full particulars LIBERTY BONDS 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muney fi. 











The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida s 

Shingles in Yellow Pine Lumber 
ee, and Piling up to 100 feet 


mixed cars. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacne GRAND PRIZE 
me corners 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes& Tools 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
ney Fd square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth ne Kar seen 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Railroad Administration made itself clear on the 
embargo and installed a Boston permit office. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 15.—But little hemlock is 
offered or sought. There is a generally brisk ship- 
ment against old orders and manufacturers report 
a scarcity of material to meet these demands, owing 
as much to poor production as anything else. Car 
supply is ample if permits are obtainable but these 
are not forthcoming very freely. Better than the 
list by $1 or more is asked for such commercial 
trade as is now going. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 15.—Hemlock stocks are 
low and the demand is sufficient practically to ex- 
haust those that are in any way marketable. There 
has been more than the usual movement of timbers 
and heavy boards and plank in the last week, said 
to be for account of Government contractors. 
Prices are firm all around. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Oct. 16.—Poplar still enjoys a good trade 
and the bulk of the volume is for war needs; in 
fact, the wood is so much needed in war require- 
ments that the demand almost makes a market in 
itself. Prices remain strong. 





Baltimore, Md., Oct. 14.—The developments in the 
poplar trade are of no special significance in their 
effect upon the movement and the price ranges. 
The users of poplar still have some of the lumber 
that came in months ago when the previous rail- 
road embargoes were raised, and they are not dis- 
posed to augment their holdings any considerable 
extent under present conditions. Hence the in- 
quiry lags. Stocks are adequate to take care of 
local wants, and the range of prices is, on the 
whole, attractive. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 15.—The market has gradu- 
ally taken on its wonted activity, and there has 
been increased inquiry for practically all grades of 
plain and quartered stocks. The panel and wide 
grades are in excellent demand and point to a 
further advance of prices. Most of the eastern 
territory mills report the bulk of their cut for the 
season finished, with the indication that stocks for 
the winter trade will not be as heavy as they were a 
year ago. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 14.—Demand appears to be 
running mostly to special items. The delay incident 
to obtaining permits is causing a large reduction in 
the volume of stock moving. Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 16.—Fir in this market has within 
the last few days undergone a price slump and a 
lot of surprising offers have been floating around. 
The trade is somewhat at sea as to the cause of the 
change, as it was thought that with so much Gov- 
ernment railroad business distributed among the 
mills recently there was no reason for mills urging 
stock movement with price concessions. Perhaps 
the side cut has reached such a volume that mills 
find that they must move the stock, 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 12.—Owing to restrictions on 
building thruout the East and middle West the 
retail yard business has fallen off in large amount. 
There is practically no buying except for Govern- 
ment requirements. There is considerable railroad 
business, particularly select common, for large part 
dressed, so that manufacturers are working their 
planers overtime. Mills feel the pressure, but they 
will keep operating as long as they can. 


Portland, Oré., Oct. 12.—Industrial fir business is 
good but retail trade is rather light, owing to Gov- 
ernment regulations. The recent modification in 
regard to farm improvements, however, gives some 
hope. Farmers apparently have plenty of money 
and are eager to make improvements and as soon 
as the new regulations are better understood con- 
siderable work will likely be started and the demand 
for yard stock increased. Mills are busy with Gov- 
ernment and industrial orders. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—There is a small de- 
mand for boards, but otherwise the market is stag- 
nant, and prices are weak. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Consumers have a larger 
supply than usual to choose from, on account of 
the Government turning so much of it out for 
private sale, after it has used what it wants for 
airplanes. Dealers here who have it on sale say 
that ordinarily there would be a big trade in it, 
and that they can do something with it, even with 
the many difficulties which now beset the lumber 
trade generally. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 16.—The market here for western 
pines is very small, tho distributers could get stocks 
easier than they could sometime ago if they had 
the orders. Prices quoted have not the strength 
that they did have. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—Factories buy some 
stock, but otherwise there is practically no market. 
Prices are weak. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 16.—The redwood trade is quiet and 
as long as building is at such a low ebb little hope 
is expressed that business will be any more than 
just enough to keep things going. Reports from 
the mills indicate a good Government demand but 
nothing to speak of from retail yards. Prices do 
not seem to be affected by the light trade. 


San Francisco, Oct. 12.—Redwood has been look- 
ing up again during the last week. Altho retail 
yard business is light, good orders for special 
dimension stuff have been received. The Govern- 
ment is taking more redwood pipe and tank stock 
for cantonments. The movement of dry redwood 
shingles to Arizona and New Mexico has fallen off, 
on account of the Government building restrictions. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 16.—Business is not any more than 
could be expected with building held down to a 
minimum and the permit requirements of the Gov- 
ernment. In fact, trade is very quiet, as quiet as 
southern pine has been in years. Very little life 
can be found anywhere and distributers express be- 
lief that it may be a long while before normal con- 
ditions return. 





The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 
Hat- Kan- 


ties- Alea- 8as 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La. Mo. 





FLOORING— 
1x3” EG B&better .......... 48.00 49.00 
BS SS SRP ee ee 47. 00 Coes Wie oie 
PG BeMevter . ose cece 36.25 36.00 37.00 
DUNS sows iis 6 bias oe be re 
No. Di isteig te reiainceesrie ee 23.50 .... *25.00 
Se a ee Es Steere 
ee ES is 5 6s hss oso ae ee civtai aha ia 
eel Bieivia ss isveres 46.00 46.50 
5 Pn ee 46:00 5... 
G: pisiniiewe nies vie sire pictece «35. SR000 
LCR. RR pei cuss wows Boo 
peer ee 33.75 33.50 34.50 
Set resi wins .... 84.87 34.00 
rs pists tke te aides telere wet pie 33.00 .. 
AS See ---- *33.00 32.00 
TR Sees ee per S075 BieO .0. 
fs, eee 25.50 24.50 24.00 
BD eB ia ip 5.0 so. eb 22.50 21.50 . 
1x6” B&better, C.M Soa meee 
mo. 4, C M..5. ae 
No. 2, - 
No. 8, IN isiceccc cone 23.50 
CEILING— 


x4” Babatter Pa ae ee obi: +4 31.50 


No 2 OWE h OR. tee 22.25 ~.... *22.50 


US SS ares CS er 
5x4” Bebetter Sere ree ee 33.25 32.25 *32.75 
Des hiya bse aioe ements 30.50 30. 50 32.50 
am 4 pimtae wis. Sc 9M ce G0 eek 24.75 23.50 30.25 
i date an Gre: Wo 8 oh © wie iwi 16.75 aisteee 
% x4” Babetter Pica en ei aver ee 36.25 Sane 
ST Oge SRR ar getee erie 33.00 scoae Boo 

PARTITION— 

1x4” ga tage BP OES Fete Re ogee 38.75 36.25 38.00 
1 BEBO 8 ocae 


PRISE ot) os 
| 88.75 39.00 *38.00 
Séio 





BEVEL SIDING- 





%yx6” B&better OO rT scee  QBDO: 68.6 
- Dictatols vs ts 5 howe waste evenene v0.00 SeB.00 
Bese a Fw. Gie iG isho ais iB e *19.00 
56 x6” B&better 5. sp (Soa abe *27.50 
Drop SIDING 
izé or 6” Bepotter.. 21... 00. 35.50 35.00 35.25 
SO A 81.50 32.25 32.25 
OSS aes Sado 25.75 26.00 26.75 
IK INISH- 
Bébetter rough: 
BUeaNO tr aie 7h bie ek bbe aw cose B225 
ee ee wees 84,75 
BENE CMs 0-4 eins a 0 +600 SaDiD Sta ie 
ME tea hea sels aiaiiate tons.000 Gs oe | ee 
SO MODES 5 5 <5 6:55 '9'p 019-00: 43.50 .... 40.50 
2% and 2x@ to 127. ..6.:6.0:.: cos MBO tate 
Bédbetter Surfaced: 
MEAG a en a doita sy PW Wisse et 35.50 36.5 
ME De olca\eg ress Su cu be aye 9 fas Sona 38.75 37.80 37 7 
LS Sea ee 88.75 387.93 38.00 
pet and ED ta sae ia te 16 woos 4 eX 40.25 38.81 39.00 
Sy Se Oe 40.25 39.45 39.50 
7 % RAVE IMIRE sc. 55 cin aeense 45.00 44.50 44.00 
234. and 2xé to 12”........ 45.00 42.00. .... 
BM MND MEE 5:55 v0 0's 9 608209558 «ee 48.00 387.25 
O Surfaced: 
RS Ory wi rrr reire --+- 88.00 384.50 
RB Pao ssineeve asco a Sh eee Sate cee SOpIOD 
BR NN BI wis Gide sie <4 swat <5os. apie 
| | Ge SONS ie ar eee eee eae ob 06 SBEOO 
CASING AND BASE, Bébtr.— 
Ee Se oer 40.00 46.00 47.50 
Se MUNN TN ND aoe sa eis sie ge ove’ oe 42.00 45.50 43.50 
JAMBS, Bébetter— 
SE BREN MED Ooo uss ogres 0 4% lake's. spiate wee. %44.50 
Boarps, S18 or S2S— 
mo. i, 1x8”, 24 and 16’.... .... “9880 $0.25 
Other lengths. . 80.50 30.25 30.00 


1x10”, 14 and i6’.... .... S025 30:00 
Other lengths.. 30.50 30.00 30.00 
ax12°, 12 and 16’.... .... Bewo 88.25 
Other lengths. . 82.75 382.50 32.75 


No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 


BNEW” i559 4 a0 win, 00 OD: 6 asics, icetsis 
ee re ee ee 26.50 25.75 24.75 
MUWEESrsicin wor Mig Sloie esse Win one 26.50 26.00 24.75 
ORM En aiiofe o> wis siand aie same ts 28.50 27.50 27.50 
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Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alew- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
Mis La. Mo. 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
1x6 to a7... 





x8 21.50 21. 00 
ee sot s 21.75 20.75 
BN sn car yiars ‘3 aaa cexkes orale? " 21.98 22.75 

No. 4, all widths and lengths. 16.25 “ey 
FENCING, S1S— 
Os Sy AM, Ae oo ola agin oe ---. 29.00 29.25 
Other lengths... 29.50 28.50 28.75 
SUB Mie sy 4-4 050105008 6 ---- 380.25 30.00 
Other lengths... 30.25 39.90 29.50 
No. 2 ard lengths) : 
‘isis Ae eth eae 26.25 23.51 23.50 
126" i atta eunis! ae Gere pies 26.25 24.60 24.50 
No. 3 i, lengths) : 
ht Pa ear 22.00 20.00 20.50 
ine” x eile o@andevesgas simibos & 21.00 20.50 20.50 
SHIPLAP— 
No, 1, 258", 14,and 16" .5... ss SOHO: BOg0 
Other lengths. - 81.50 30.00 30.50 
Ixt0’, 94 GOGO sic: sews tae Suto 
Other lengths. + eves SOOO" BOBO 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
NS is vel gc4eenepiesgcatecdidené 27.00 25.98 26.00 
LO | i aes ae 27.50 25.87 26.00 
8 (all lengths) 
OU” SRP ee 23.00 21.50 21.50 
ED iso: 4 aug Sore: eae ous wie 23.25 21.50 21.50 
GROOVED RooFING— 
No. 1, 1x20", 14 and 16’... ss. $200 
Other lengths. é esa (SOND 
DIMENSION, 8181E— 
Vf ae We) ai de | | 26.25 25.50 25.50 
My pos: eine fare havededs 24.50 23.50 23.50 
Ge Sestass se Veleratoe 24.50 23.50 23.50 
CL 2 ae eae 26.25 25.50 25.50 
DENG MUN ov is-0 kore 65s 24.00 23.00 23.25 
oe 25.50 22.00 22.00 
Bees a fates seslaraia leone 25.50 22.00 22.00 
Te oes sacs 25.00 23.00 23.50 
5 GBC. | |) SS A ae ar 24.00 25.00 
Randers 23.25 Pe 23.25 
Be iia Giniacetesistect 23.25 23.00 23.00 
Oe BO 5.600504 24.00 25.00 25.00 
> gan | | Sa eno 24.50 25.50 
ee tian sc sais Ginee 24.25 23.50 23.50 
W revaig-oiesaceca eevee 24.25 23.50 23 
BBO é.00: 60058 24.50 25.50 25.50 
0 gm | La ea ese A010 voces Brine 
2 | LEE ee ge ee 25.50 25.50 25.50 
Bevehsigtaneceetaseate 25.50 25.50 25.50 
Oe Te. a ee a 27.00 27.25 
LCi a> aie eit || Se ee re Ie 25.00 .... 24.00 
| ARTE A ee 23.75 22.00 22.00 
Wisco aceieeiere anit 23.75 22.00 22.00 
Be OO 6 <seecoe 25.00 24.00 24.00 
Oe BO iis Gic scott 23.00 21.48 21.50 
Me a 6:50 a's osiotee 22.25 20.50 20.75 
SUES sips: dice. ow ve 1600s 22.25 20.50 21.50 
iL Oe 3 | eae 23.00 21.50 22.00 
SE 5 A Nia ce aa eta ier 22.00 23.00 ere 
BME are. 0\s is eyaityeiord 20.50 21.50 22.00 
BB echoes se eine 20.50 21.50 21.50 
a BO” os cc cress 22.00 23.50 24.00 
> a | 5 gen ra a 21.50 24.00 .... 
LD ee beeen ener 2010 .... 2825 
. SEA ee 20.75 22.00 22.00 
MB he BO! ois sa ssse-e 21.50 24.00 24.25 
p> 6 kL |. | ae See 23.00 ee seca 
DUE lose sacese iia wecare 21.50 25.00 24.25 
He are aveis aiers Sine 21.50 .... 2400 
DR CO ooo i6set 23.00 25.50 25.75 
OSB RRs ciceritn sis c6 Ooe yee ee oC ae 
Do Ee | 1 Aa aaa 16.75 15.00 16.50 


LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
2, Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and under: 


Sipubtevelaraiory S186 baie WSSCER eT 5 29.15 27.25 
DE Galea close a aie hae aes aie ---. 80.00 31.00 
Bip: icin iealstele ase ® o54-@hinend Kae 32.75 33. _ 31.50 
BO Scare eha Gaia eave resi) ae ein seca 38.50 


SHORTLEAK TIMBERS— 
No. - S48, 20’ and ee: 


F $26. 00 


3.65 3.56 
*2.50 *2.50 








: 1 Oe a cone “2E00° wc ce 
MR UID 4.0: 5: 1b.6-'6:6:-4:10. 10 1094-000r0.:9 eorare ose 2OT6 
Fos 2” ee eve. *21,.50 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)— 
B&better, 9 and 18’......... ee ioc MBBS 
30: BOO 20? ooo cees ee: 
12: and 24? .. cc ccees Saas veces “BG75 
_ || ater? eae arene er cee SObeED 
No; 1, RO rend20" 0. caees «+++ *33.00 *33.00 
Wee sah icra ata aceosévee-ovs -+.s. 80.00 acest 
12 and 14°. oo vee SEQDO. 25% 
5’ and multip #3100... 
INO. 2;: RANGOON .4.63.6 4:0s caves ‘S000 
Car or. 
mo. 4, 2”, 9; 8 or 20’. .-.. 29.00 
No. 1, 24% is” 9, 10, 180r20’ |... 30.00 
Car SILLS, S4S— 
BROMO” 5 sesiocece »:s:0 9, 4400 
Up to 10” 38 ae | Sie ies 30.00 *41.00 
Car FraMiIngc— 
8” & under, 20’ & under...... 27.00 
STRINGERS— 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”, 30 
MRM 65 6:55 oe 0 se WsalenaSe ede --.» £50.00 
TIES— 
6x8”, 8’, No. 1 Sq.E&S....... ee (ses S3O80 
LONGLEAF PAVING BLOCK STock— 
RON SPINES 5 050 veo aie wv o'sie-65 vlvee” 2200 





*Prices quoted during the previous week. 


St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 16.—Outside of buying by one 
concern for a Government job little has been doing 
in the southern pine market for the last week. The 
market is still upset as the result of building re- 
Strictions, the necessity for permits and the elimi- 


nation of “transit cars.’’ Some of the smaller mills 
are consigning cars to the eastern market, but 
these are disposed of at a sacrifice, the tendency 
being to overload the market. St. Louis dis- 
tributers are favored because one-line permits are 
obtained with little or no difficulty when needed. 
Further Government contracts -are expected to be 
let with distributers. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—The market is dull 
and weak. The small mills find it necessary to 
force a market in the West and Southwest, conse- 
quently are not sticklers for prices. Line yards 
do practically no buying. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 14.—Orders have shown 
a slight increase during the last few days, but trade 
comment indicates no change in the character of 
the bookings, which run heavily to Government 
account. Call for car and railway material and for 
stock to be used in industrial housing projects has 
somewhat widened the range of activity. Compara- 
tively little is heard of ordinary commercial de- 
mand, and there appears to be a shortage of cars 
to handle this business. Some mills report ship- 
ments for the Government seriously delayed by lack 
of cars. Prices seem to be well held, except on the 
inactive items. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 15.—The trade feels consid- 
erably the elimination of transits, and on that ac- 
count the movement is not as heavy as usual. Also, 
the trade continues to feel the effect of the lack of 
building, which now is at the lowest ebb in history, 
with no prospect of an early revival. Some more 
commercial shipments have been brought thru 
under the permit system, and they are quite ade- 
quate to the demand. The Government movement, 
direct and indirect, continues large, and makes up 


for much of the lost commercial business. Com- 
mercial quotations show little change. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 15.—There seems 
to be an increasing disposition of southern pine deal- 
ers to shade prices in an attempt to secure new 
business. Instances are reported where lists issued 
during the last week quote stock at prices below 
the schedules fixed by the Government. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 15.—Commercial trade is 
practically at a standstill. Wholesale dealers are 
not handling the material as a rule. The retail 
supply is sufficient, it is said, because building of a 
character that calls for retail supply is at a stand- 
still and will likely so continue this fall and winter. 
Already some small experimental lots of fir lumber 
that will be used in place of southern pine in this 
market have appeared and that development is 
watched with keenest interest. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 14.—Comparative quiet pre- 
vails in the longleaf pine trade. Replacements by 
the Government of the, lumber requisitioned for 
work of a military nature are by no means as 
prompt as the yardmen could desire, while the em- 
bargoes on the railroads interfere both with the re- 
ceipts and the shipments on orders. The Georgia 
pine men are thus much hampered in their activi- 
ties. There is only a moderate amount of building 
for which longleaf pine is used. The range of 
prices is fairly well sustained, Georgia pine show- 
ing more firmness than the shortleaf stocks. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Little local business is 
done in anything but war orders. Retailers are 
generally experiencing hard times now with the 
exception of those large enough to handle Govern- 











You may need this man here — BUT - 








—~ Weneed him “over there’’ 


You Can Help Us Get Him 


You might think it something of a sacrifice to deliberately talk with one of your best truck drivers and 
tactfully urge him to go to France to drive for the Y.M.C.A.—and it would be a sacrifice. But it wouldn’t 
be much compared to that of the army boys who have to depend on Y.M.C.A. truck drivers for what little 


they can get of home comforts —would it? 


The Y.M.C.A. in France Needs 
75 Truck Drivers and 25 Automobile Mechanics 


every month. And you can help us get them. 


We can take only men who are over 37 years old 
and are not in Class 1 of the draft. The men we 
want are hard to get at directly. 

Will’ you call the drivers and mechanics in your 
employ—or whom you know—into a meeting—ex- 
plain the situation to them—the great need for 
their service—the great and honorable service they 
can render—and then put us in touch with the men 
who may be willing to undertake this great service? 

The Y. M. C. A.. is doing a great big work in 
France—it is helping our fighting men to keep in 
fighting trim. 

One of its greatest needs is adequate transport 
facilities. Y.M.C.A. service for nearly two million 
men requires a lot of transportation work. 

We have to move our goods and keep them moving 
—from ships to warehouses, to canteens, and to 
points behind—and on—the fighting lines. 

We have the goods and the trucks. We need the 
men to man those trucks and keep them going. 

You business men—employers—executives of 
industrial works—can do more than any one else 
to get those men for us. Will you do it? 





Fill in the Coupon— 
Get full data 


And then use your powerful influence to help us 
get these men. 

Next to going yourself its one of the finest and 
most helpful pieces of war service you can render. 


Fesseeeeeee ee eS eeeeeeeee 2eeeee00 


Ed M. Willis, 
Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York. 


It may be possible for me to get recruits for 
Y. M. C. A. truck service in France. Please send 
me full information regarding that service. 


Signature. 


Street and No 


Town and State 
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ment business or so situated that Government busi- 
ness must come to them. Most of the retailers in- 
sist that they are very well stocked. Government 
prices seem well maintained on the whole, but 
there have been rumors of slight concessions from 
the maximum mark. 

New York, Oct. 15.—A good inquiry for Govern- 
ment requirements continues. Outside of this busi- 
ness is practically at a standstill. Ship building 
orders are firm and embargo conditions account for 
large buyers relying on the yards for quick deliv- 
eries. Little complaint regarding prices is made 
and there are growing indications of further stocks 
being offered to wholesalers with mills that are un- 
able to dispose of them thru the selling sources of 
several months ago. 


16.—Not much southern pine 
is handled in the locai market and most concerns 
report trade as very flat. Customers wishing to 
get stocks under permits are not as numerous as 
they would be if building had not been banned. 
Where permits are obtained mills are not always 
as prompt in making shipment as the buyers think 
they should be, and this leads to dissatisfaction. 
Mill representatives say every effort is made to 
make prompt shipments, delay being due to lack 
of cars. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 15.—Business is quiet and while 
some stocks are scarce there are good offerings in 
other lines. Box lumber is well offered and the de- 
mand from this source constitutes a large percent- 
age of business booked. Permits are fairly well 
obtained, but the prospect is uncertain. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The situation is discour- 
aging so far as getting shortleaf lumber to cus- 
tomers is concerned. It takes some time as a rule 
to get the permit and it is not as easy to get one 
as the consignee would like to have it. Wholesalers 
find it difficult to get business enough to make it 
worth while. Mills hold to prices as a rule, but 
buyers seem confident that lower figures will pre- 
vail and are not willing to take stock except for 
present needs. 


Baitimore, Md., Oct. 14.—The North Carolina pine 
market remains about stationary. The stocks of 
box lumber are adequate and even exceed the im- 
mediate requirements, mainly because the factories 
are unable to attain their maximum of production 
on account of the scarcity of labor. The quotations 
in this division show a tendency to lag. The better 
grades of shortleaf pine are also in moderate de- 
mand, but the supplies are not excessive and the 
quotations are fairly well sustained. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 14.—There appears to be 
little change in the trend of market conditions tho 
the bookings have perhaps increased in volume. An 
increasing proportion of current business is for the 
Government. The mills have received some orders 
for material to be used in Government housing 
projects. Retailers are buying sparingly, but the 
mixed car trade has increased during the last ten 
days. Permits for shipments to territory under em- 
bargo are coming in more freely. Production con- 
tinues to be rigidly held down by lack of labor. 


Chicago, Oct. 16.—There is very little yard trade 
in cypress and what is moving in this territory is 
lumber bought by industries that are busy making 
war supplies. The trade has not as yet found the 
permit situation moving smoothly, but there is the 
hope that a week or so will find the permit office 
machinery working more efficiently. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—Local distributers whose 
stocks are in good shape have been doing a fairly 
good business, being enabled to get permits for one- 
line shipments promptly. Country trade seems in a 
quandary as to the methods to be employed in get- 
ting permits and has been upset as a result. Ship- 
ments from mills have been few and manufacturers’ 
representatives report very little doing. However, 
prices remain firm and there is no disposition to 
make concessions. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—What call there is for 
cypress comes only from the country and orders are 
small and well mixed. The shop demand is only 
occasional. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 14.—Nothing has occurred in 
the last week to change the cypress situation. Be- 
cause of the checks imposed on general construction 
work, the requirements locally are not large. 
Freight embargoes, which go far to hold back the 
movement, are mainly effective in the East, as 
there is far greater freedom of movement in the 
West. Virtually every grade of cypress shows 
marked strength. The stocks held are light and 
there is no real pressure upon the market. From 
now on, however, there is likely to develop a 
stronger inquiry from the country section. 





New York, Oct. 15.—Few orders are booked and 
the uncertainty in the building situation warrants 
little buying ahead. Tank sizes are in good de- 
mand, but cutting up lumber is inactive. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The market shows little 
activity just now, tho dealers are able occasionally 
to ship on permits. But the building situation is so 
unsatisfactory that much caution is exercised by 
the buyers, who do not expect any great early im- 
provement in trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 15.—There has been an in- 
creased movement of material for silo and barn 
construction under the modification of the Federal 
improvement restrictions. There has been a stiff- 
ening of prices for such stocks, which had displayed 
much weakening for some time, No. 1 barn ranging 
from $34 to $44 and No. 2 an average of $4 lower. 
Shop and box grades are firm and in good demand. 
Shop sells from $38 for 1-inch up to $72 for 4-inch. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 16.—The bottom apparently has 
fallen out of the red cedar shingle market with 
clears being quoted at $3.85, which is a drop of 30 
cents from last week; stars are quoted this week 
at $3.25, or a drop of 15 cents under the previous 
week. These quotations are on Chicago basis. 
White cedar extras this week are also weaker, the 
quotation being $4.35, or 15 cents under last week; 
standards retain the last week quotation of $3.60 
and sound butts also remain the same, the price 
being $2.60; these also on Chicago basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 14.—Wholesalers here re- 
port sales very small but there is some country 
demand for roofing farm buildings. It calls mainly 
for stars and as the supply in sight is small the 
market is not embarrassed by the light demand. 
Prices do not show any material change. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 12.—The red cedar shingle 
market is somewhat softer, with clears for eastern 
delivery quoted at $2.55 to $2.60 and stars at $2.05. 
The volume of production is practically unchanged, 
with from 50 to 60 percent of the mills operating on 
whole or part time. 


St. Louis., Mo., Oct. 15.—The market for shingles, 
Pacific coast base, is $2.50 for clears and $2 for 
stars. The market is lower than at any other time 
since July, 1917, when there was a momentary 
slump. It is 50 cents lower than the yearly average 
market and 75 cents lower than the high-water 
mark. The lessening of the demand thru building 
restrictions is the cause of the slump. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—The transit line has 
again become too large for comfort and prices are 
weak, clears predominating in the offerings. Stars 
are quoted at $2.15 and clears at $2.70, Coast basis. 





New Orleans, La., Oct. 14.—Cypress shingles are, 
as usual, in very low supply and active call. Cypress 
lath are in fairly good supply and in moderate de- 





mand. No change of prices is reported. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—The lath market has 
weakened slightly. The 15-inch material has 


been quoted recently at $4.35. The $4.50 price is 
now hard to get and the $4.40 much more usually 
is the mark at which business is done. The 1%4- 
inch lath are marked at $3.90 to $4. Demand for 
spruce furring is also very weak. Prices are still 
maintained, however, at $37 and $38. The embargo 
is believed to have interrupted a very fair demand 
for shingles. There is business, however, now in 
the white cedar extras at $5, $5.10 and $5.25. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 14.—The demand for shingles 

and lath has not increased of late. The offerings 
are not so insistent or so free as to exert pressure 
upon the quotations. Stocks are small, with the 
mills apparently able to dispose of their output 
readily and the sellers offering no concessions. The 
advances recorded are firmly maintained. Lath 
also are not called for with great freedom, construc- 
tion being so narrowed by the restrictive measures 
adopted as to hold the requirements down to rela- 
tively small proportions. But the sellers are in a 
position to realize the higher figures set of late, 
and there is no indication of a weakening in the 
list. ‘ 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The shingle market is 
lower again, having had an unusual decline during 
the last few weeks. Wholesalers offer clears at 
$4.10, which is 15 cents lower than a week ago. De- 
mand is very small and retailers figure on buying 
just as few shingles as possible for a time, particu- 
larly if the declining market continues, 


COOPERAGE 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13.—Manufacturers of apple- 
barrel material report they have disposed of all of 
their stock, altho the season was a disappointment 
as to prices, which have been lower than was agreed 
upon at a conference with the growers. Within the 
last week there has been a big demand for flour- 
barrel material. Influenza has hit a number of mills 
in the South, tending to cut production, already 
reduced as a result of the shortage of labor. Several 
of the mills have been forced to close down. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—There does not seem to 
be the sensational demand for box boards that has 
been seen since last winter, but a stronger market 
soon to begin is keenly foretold among the trade. 
Square edge white pine box boards, inch material, 
may be bought for $46, altho there are also reports 
of sales at $45 and up to $47. It is said that there 
are people who in a pinch can get better than the 
last quotation on sales where box and better is 
sold. Round edge pine box boards may be bought 
at $37, altho both $36 and $38 are also quoted. The 
round edge spruce box board is sold usually at 
There is 


about one dollar cheaper than the pine. 
little demand for hemlock box material. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. | 
Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 


Issued 
chases. 
get them. 


monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our pur- 
If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Hx aoe” 
Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUI 


RETAIL YARD INTEREST 

Would you be satisfied with an income of $4,500 year, 
guaranteed from an investment of $20,000 absolutely secured, 
for half interest in long established business, with full man- 
agement? Competition ideal. Situated in most beautiful 
but small growing New England city. Three (3) hours from 
New York and Boston. Unless you are a man of character, 
ability and have the cash, don’t answer. 

Address “AGED,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
100,000 to 200,000 feet standing hickory in Kentucky pre- 
ferred. Can use 25% oak, ash, ete. State full particulars, 
location, distance from railroad and when may be seen or 
if you can deliver logs could move mill to your vicinity, 
purchasing logs delivered at mill. 
JONES HICKORY CO., 
1202 West Ormsby avenue, Louisville, Ky. 














WANTED—TEN CARS CLEAR OAK SQUARES 
Mass, 
Chicago, il. 


2x2x19”, 8 cars 154x1%x19” and 64” delivered Boston, 
A. 


& H. GATES, 





WANTED—A THOROUGH, ALL-ROUND 
Lumberman who has had experience with the eastern indus- 
trial trade and railroads and shipyards with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, with a wholesale and manufacturing concern 
which specializes in this work. 
your experience in this line. We will pay salary and com- 
mission. Prefer a man familiar more particularly with 
Yellow Pine, although must have White Pine and Hardwood 
knowledge. 

Address “TT. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG, PRACTICAL SAW MILL MAN 
As assistant mill manager for centrally located Ontario 
White Pine Saw Mill (200,000 ft. 10 hrs. with many years 
timber). Must have tact and quality of leadership and 
have practical knowledge of every branch of sawmill work 
-millwrighting, sawing, filing, ete. State age, married, 
religion, also salary expected. Give references as to ex- 
perience, character, etc. Warly promotion to the right man. 
Bastern Canadian experience preferred. 
Address “T, 2,"° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS LOGGING 
Superintendent who understands railway and sleigh haul 
for Hemlock and Hardwood operation in Northern Wisconsin. 
Only one with successful record need apply. Good position 
for right party. 

Address “TT. 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
First class Hardwood Lumber Inspector to take charge of 
yard and do shipping and care for the orders from mill to 
ear in a thorough workmanship manner. Capacity thirty 
thousand per day. Largely Government business. 
Address “S$. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT LADY 
Steno-bookkeeper. Must be thoroughly versed in lumber 
terms, etc., and capable of assuming ——— y. A per- 
manent and first-class position to right 

BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER © et Svhofield, Wis. 


WANTED—AT ONCE FIRST CLASS 
Experienced hickory man to operate hickory dimension mill 
in north Mississippi. Must be able to look after machinery 
and produce results. Good salary to right man. Write 
fully, giving references, experience, etc. 

Address “S$. 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—FOREMAN FOR SAW MILL 
In Michigan, cutting principally hardwood. State age, ex- 
perience, references, when available and salary wanted. 
Address “SAWMILL,”’ care American Lumberman. 
GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced ee enema with Western and 
California White Pine rules, es, steady work. Ap- 
ily THE RED RIVER LUMBER” C MPANY, Westwood, 
sassen County, Calif. 

WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND CASHIER 
Preferably one with sawmill experience for position in Mis 
sissippi. Man with deferred classification. References. 
Will pay $175.00 per ey to right man. 

Address . 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 
Want employment, want employees, want anything? Of 
course you do; everybody wants something. Advertise in 
the WANTED DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. 


In reply please advise fully 
































